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PREFACE 


The aim of this book is to present the geography of Europe 
in a way specially adapted to the needs of pupils preparing 
for examinations of the General Schools standard. Two 
points in particular have been borne in mind : (a) that 
the syllabus of these examinations is very wide, and (b) that 
on this account pupils have to do a considerable amount 
of individual work. Accordingly the subject-matter in 
this book has been made reasonably brief, avoiding, 
nevertheless, anything in the nature of summaries that 
savour of cramming. Each carefully selected topic has 
been treated lucidly, always with the intention of pre- 
senting the geography as a live subject intimately con- 
cerned with the Europe of to-day. Particular stress has 
been laid on a planned series of exercises; and care has 
been taken to make this work creative and not automatic, 
and to ensure that the necessary information for the 
exercises is complete and available in the text, yet never 
quite in the form in which the maps, problems, etc., 
demand it. The sketch-maps, purposely drawn in a 
variety of styles, do not replace an atlas, but are definitely 
connected with matter in the text or exercises. 

The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
the compilers of The Statesman's Tear-book and The Statis- 
tical Tear-book oj the League of Nations, to The Chambers oj 
Commerce Atlas, to several friends who have allowed the 
reproduction of photographs, and, for illustrations and 
much useful information, to the Austrian Federal Rail- 
ways, the Belgian National Railways, the Belgium- 
Luxembourg Touring Office, the Blue Star Line, the 
Czechoslovak Legation, the French National Touring 
Office, the German State Railways, the Greek Legatioii^, 
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the Royal Hungarian Legation, the Italian State Tourist 
Department, the Norwegian State Railways, the Polish 
Embassy, the Portuguese Information Bureau, the Royal 
Rumanian Legation, the Southern Railway, the Swiss 
Federal Railways, and the Yugoslavia Express Agency. 

H. A. 
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A GEOGRAPHY OF 
EUROPE 


INTRODUCTION 

Fig. I is a map of Europe divided into regions corre- 
sponding to the sections of this book. The continent is a 
peninsula made of peninsulas; in no other part of the 


Fig. I. The Plan or this Book 

The numbers on this map reCer to tlie sections of the book ; the black ring; 
represent the big industrial areas described in Section III. 


world does the sea penetrate the land to such an extent. 
Europe is “^'a crooked little house’’ whose very crookedness 
is the main cause of the complications of its countries’ 
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?Pthe continent in an atlas^ shows 
three laige regions — a highland region in the north i 
larger and more comphcated highland region across the 
»u.h and a wedge-shaprf plain between^arro^S 
Eg eastward to the great square plain of 

San of three physical divisions are the basis of the 

sMeratLS' S'^bdivisions depend on other con- 

siderations. There are complications and exceptions in ' 

J as fXwE ^‘^heme 

Section I is concerned with the north-western hi<xhiand 
block, but includes also Denmark and the new Baltic 

Sf IV Sd P'^" and IcEs 

thSniS-n associated with 

border of it T- ^ of uplands on the 

order of the plain; an economic map shows them as 

highly industrialized areas, while a population map marks 
them as very crowded regions. In Section I “theXin 
portion IS Holland, but it is impossible to understand^that 
county without knowing something of the river Rhine 
of whose mud much of Holland has been formed- so 
Section IV covers the whole of the Rhine basin Th^ 

; -M r’r “ '■“J' ”*'> in Section V 

and It will be shown later how this area and its hinterlands 
focus on Pans, making a unified country of diverse pieces 
--a unit which is France. Section VI des^cribesTe basS 

the river Danube, and Section VII the Mediterranean 
lands of Southern Europe. cuuerranean 

: : I i . , *e study of ,a new section it is worth 

... wiule always to refer to Fig. i to note clearly the position 

■ : : tcheSr 3°“ P‘““ ” 


■ . ; Notebook Work ; i 

t> (i) Write a note on the meaning of ‘Arctic Circle’ nnH 

; describe Its course in Europe. ^icuc L.ircie, and 

. ; : ; to replace the maps 


I . ^ ^ Vi ' I' 




■■ 


1 ' v' h ^ ^ ; u - ' ' 


-lith. \ ‘il..,. L- 
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Latituuk 

Points at which 
^TH£ Co.\ST OF 
’Western Purope 

IS CUT 

Corresponding 

Places in Western 
North A.merica 

CORRESPONDLNG | 
Places in Eastern 
North Ajierica 

6o; N. j 




50° N. 





a^O®N. j 




T r-y*. AT 


Make' a£, offo^pS" int. 

S“ib,r^ 

a day, : Lindoi Co CoShaaS t '=? ”?“■■• 

Istanbul bv train aS^Iioi.rf ^ ’ London to 

steamer, 7 da^ ’ ^ Gibraltar to Port Said by 


SECTION I 

NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK, FINLAND 
ESTONIA, LATVIA, AND LITHUANIA 

Notebook Work : 2 

(i) Draw a map of North-western Europe to include all the 
countries of Section I. Mark their boundaries, and add also 
the names of bordering countries to the east and south. (There 
IS more to put on to this map later, and the section in Exercise 
2 (iii) should go on the same page as the map.) 

Most of Norway and Sweden is a highland block of old 
hard rocks sloping down eastward to the Baltic Sea, but 
reappearing in Finland. The whole mass is bent into a 
hollow filled by a shallow sea, the Gulf of Bothnia. The 
structure is somewhat like that of the Laurentian Shield 
in Oanada, with Hudson Bay in the hollow. The southern 
edge of the Baltic ‘Shield’ is marked by a distinct line of 
major physical features— the Skagerrak, the chain of lakes 
across Central Sweden, the Gulf of Finland, Lakes Ladoga 
and Onega, and the White Sea. 

Notebook Work: 2 —contmued 

(ii) Shade on the map you have drawn the Baltic Shield 
and mark its southern boundary carefully. 

(iii) Draw a section across a typical ‘ shield ’-formation, and 

mark the portions that correspond to Norway, Sweden the 
Baltic Sea, and Finland. ’ 

The Baltic Shield as a unit for a section in this book is 
not convenient because it excludes Southern Sweden. In 
many ways, too, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark form a 
distinct group; at different periods of history the whole 
area has been a united Danish or Swedish kingdom, and 


NORWAY 

the present political divisions are very recent develon 

aTwe^TSr-s’ independent^ 

alliance with Sweden only m 1905. The new B-iltir 
states-Estonia Lat^■ia, and Lithnania-are included ^ 

_ pait 01 the Shield, they form a definite political o-roun 
■.with many common interests and with Governments Quite 

wTrs » 

Notebook Work: 2 — continued 

SoiSt fom* shadings or symbols to show the 

^ “ Russia, the dictatorshin in 

studiS’itw"^‘Ti“ All the countries now to be 

studied m Section I have democratic government. 


NORWAY 
The Fjords 

coastline is an amazing tangle of deen 
ijords With a fnnge of islands or llets alone 
Its whole length. Each fjord is a gully and a blind aile^ 
with steep walls at both sides and a somewhat less nrecinl’ 
tons slope at the inner end. Patches oHowlaXt X 
water s edge are rocky and small, except perhaps at the 
head of the fjord, where they become larger ‘fans/ The 
hiffh ^ sheltered, calni, and as deep as the cliff- walls are 
high._ The sides of the fjord may have birch- or nine 
clinging to their slopes, but bare rock-walls are freTuent 
Beyond the c iff-tops, high above the fjord, he SSt 
changes suddenly and becomes 

gra^ and Alpine flowS gSw |,ai Hvher TeT' 

chjmges again to the rock5precipic“ of SeriLa ,i°aS 

between some of which snow lies all the vear in ^ 

n many such basins the snow has become compressed 
instant accumulation untU eventually it is soXSd on, 
ward as the .ce-tongue of a glacier, froL the S of whTch 
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a muddy stream emerges to topple down the mountain-side 
through a debris of huge boulders. 

The fjord is certainly not a very bountiful place in 
which to have to fend for a living. Then there is the 


^^Schijsf dairying regions illli Virgin forest 
Eiil Cliief Lumbefuag regions IH Unprodudiue loncL 
riid Fastuj'e and. hmtL 

The figures iddioite the nuLmber o£ rnonths during irhidi 
shipping is hampered, but not necessofilg stopped, bg ice. 


Fig. 2. Baltic Lands: Forest and Pasture 

weather to consider, for that is as much a part of people’s 
surroundings as the land and the sea. In winter deep 
depressions advance from the Atlantic Ocean on to the 
Norwegian coast, causing gales at sea and lashing 
against the seaward cliffs. Day-time is very short in 
21 ^ . 


rams 
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The Head of a Fjord 

Notice the shape of the valley-side, especially iu the distance, and compare 
with the section in Fig. 3. 

By courtesy of the Norwegian State Railways 


high latitudeSj and the temperature is low; but the 
weather is not nearly as cold as one would expect, because 
the coast is exposed to warmer winds from the ocean and 
protected from cold east winds by the ridge of the ele- 
vated Shield (Fig. 4). Warm surface-water is drifted 
across the Atlantic Ocean against the whole Norwegian 


coast, so that even in the far north, well inside the Arctic 
Circle, the sea is never frozen — a remarkable contrast with 
climatic conditions in the same latitudes on the American 
side of the ocean. Summer is short but pleasantly mild, 
with long spells of welcome sunshine and fewer depres- 
sions ; there is no dark night-time at all, and beyond the 
Arctic Circle shines the midnight sun. 


23 
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Notebook Work: 3 

Draw a map of the North Atlantic Ocean, and on it mark 
the ocean currents, distinguishing between the warm and the 
cold ones. Show (a) the Gulf Stream emerging as a definite 
narrow ‘stream’ of warm water from the Gulf of Mexico 
(notice, however, how soon the stream formation ceases and 
how the water spreads out fanwise) ; (b) the West Wind Drift 


Xhe Snout of a Norwegian Glacier 

Notice the distant ice-field, the shape of the valley, the glacial stream, 
and the waterfall. 

By courtesy of the Norwegian State Railways 


piling the warm surface-water on to the North-west European 
coast (this Drift is not the Gulf Stream, and it is quite wrong 
to attribute the mildness of Western Europe to the Gulf 
Stream) ; (c) the north and south curving of the West Wind 
Drift on striking the coasts of Europe ; and (d) the cold cur- 
rents that, drifting down from the Arctic Ocean, creep close 
to the American shore, naming the Labrador Current and 
marking icebergs in its track. Label (e) the whole of the 
Western European side as ‘The Mild Side’ and the opposite 
American coasts as ‘The Extreme Side.’ Put a title to the 
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and add a short note beginning, ‘‘This map clearly 
shows , . 

The surroundings of the fjord people are cliffs, water- 
falls, shallow soils, deep, calm water, and towering moun- 
tains with some glaciers. Summers are short and mild; 
winters are long and dark, with heavy rains on the low- 


A Mountain Farm on a Saeter in Norway 

This view should be compared with that of a mountain farm ia Switzerland at }>. 198. 
By courtesy of the Norwegian, State Railways 


lands and deep snow on the mountains. This part of 
Norway is not a kind land, but awesome and often angry ; 
true, there is a grandeur in the setting, but people cannot 
make a Ihdng by admiring scenery. The poverty of the 
fjords drove the ancient Norsemen to seek elsewhere 
what they were unable to produce for themselves ; they 
not only raided all the North Sea coasts, but visited lands 
as far south as the Mediterranean and as far west as 
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Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador, seeking loot or new 
kindlier homes ; and wherever they went they remembered 

™ north where 
TImr thundered among the mountains. 

lo-day life is still hard among the fjords. The breod 

crop has to suit a stony soil, a short summer with com 

WwLrdr'^ ^ harvest-time. 

Wheat hardly grows at all in such conditions: but oats 

ripen quickly in cool cloudiness, barley is a hardy cron 

RveTr^H^^r “ind poor solf 

biead and oatmeal porridge are typical of Norway 

Grass grows green and luscious in a cool, damp climate 

Bu?tTe N especially daSy cattle’ 

t the Norwegian farmer contends with two difficulties 
m this occupation. The little bits of arable land at the 
t^atei s edge are too precious to be used wholly as 
meadows, and the long winter necessitates a supp/y of 
hay for indoor feeding of cattle. The first of thefe^diffir 
culties can be overcome by driving the animals fsheen 

ffie ffor?diffi-^l^' to the high pastures aLve 

me tjord cliffs on these saeters’ there is ample srass 

a ^P the farmer builds fo? himself 

a second house as a dairy where butter and cheese can 

hi Xcr t the farm below. But 

nter the saeters are snow-covered and stormbound • 

people and beasts desert them and descend to the valley’ 
urmg this rather gloomy season the cows are often kept 
floor of the farmhouses, where they pro\dde 
. P central-heating for the farmers and their families 

summer on the mountain pastures and even from the 
tufts on the cliff-sides, sent down to the farms on sledees 
oi aerial ropeways, and dried, a little at a time on shef 

forthe be?sK” clothes-lines, to provide winter fodder 

cl ^u°P® potatoes (which make a good sub- 

tute for bread, just as they do in Ireland and^in North 

'iOiH-, •M'i, i?;;! ; ; ' 

i f 1 i A \ f f . A . I ... ...' . . i. I f 1. 1 i f j ... .f.. . i . T: ^ , . ,...r ' t , ' , .a 
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Germany), turnips, and greens; apples and cherries both 
ripen, but the space for orchards is so limited that humble 
mountain berries like the bilberry and cranberry are more 
typical fruits. The rivers supply fine trout, and the sea 
yields a harvest 

so plentiful as 
to warrant 
thoughtless use, 
and the preva- 
lent birch is only 
small. Peat, cut from the mountain bogs, is a common 
fuel more economical than logs that might be used to 
better purpose in the home. 

It should be noted now that this description of life in 
Norway refers to the rocky, western fjord-coast ; a happier 
and more prosperous Norway in the south is described later. 


The Interior of an Old Norwegian House 

This picture should be compared with that of the inside 
of a Swiss house at p. 196. 

By courtesy of the Norwegian State Railways 
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Notebook Work: 4 

Copy the section across the fjord in Fig. 3 and mark on it 
the occupations of its different regions. 


Exports 

The seas round Norway teem with fish — cod in the 
north (round the Lofoten Islands and Finmark) and her- 
ring in the south (off Haugesund and Stavanger). Cheap 
fish, dried, salted*, canned, smoked, or packed fresh in ice, 
finds a ready market in other European countries that 
have no fisheries, are short of meat, or demand a fish 
diet for religious reasons. Cod-liver oil and other fish-oils 
find a world market. At Stavanger there are seventy 
factories engaged in canning fish for the export market; 
Aalesund shares in this herring trade; Kristiansund is 
the centre for dried cod ; but Bergen is the chief fishing- 
port. Norwegian boats fish also on the North Sea banks 
and as far away as Iceland, Greenland, and Spitsbergen 
(Svalbard). Hammerfest and Tromso are centres for the 
northern fisheries, which include sealing around the 
Barents Sea and Eastern Greenland and whaling, which 
used to centre in the Arctic, but is now carried on chiefly 
in the Antarctic. 

The forests yield soft woods for cheap timber and for 
paper. This industry is more important in the south-east 
of Norway, where the cliff face is less sheer and where 
there is shelter from westerly gales. One-fifth of the whole 
area of the country is forest. 

The old rocks of the Shield contain fine granite for 
decorative purposes and cheaper stone for kerbs and 
pavements. The leading mineral product is iron ore from 
mines in the far north on the border of Finland ; copper 
and nickel ores also age mined. 

; Two new developments are important. Because of the 
structure^ the action of ancient glaciers, and the heavy 
rainfall, Norway has many waterfalls, which are being 
28 ' ■ ® 
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harnessed to produce electric power. Where such power 
IS needed in a cheap, plentiful, and continuous form, as for 
electric furnaces, Norway can offer advantages second to 
no other country. Such furnaces are used to smelt alumi- 
nium to make limestone and coke (imported) into calcium 
carbide, and to produce synthetic nitrates (as chemical 
manures) from the nitrogen of the air. There are more 
than 20,000 electric works in the country, and the number 
IS increasing raDidlv. for onlv 


n follow and others throughout this book 

statementTof mathematical 

iW T fh different inner meanings accord- 

fLur^ i 7 ^^ geographer looks at such 

hgures as continuing the study of surroundings and of the 

sSS^Ts a outlook of peoples. The memorizing of 

statistics is a futile occupation, for they constantly change- 

nn' tgent reading between the lines’ from a geographical 
omnor^onT- ® verify theories and to give them their 
• LailSe importance. The figures are the most recent 
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For comparative area^ uses of land^ comparative population^ and 
occupations of the people see Figs. 26, 27. 

Production OF Certain Crops in 1933, in 1000 Qrs. 


Potatoes 

4.950-0 

Oats, rye, barley, and some wheat . . 

1,976*8 

Hay (tons) . . . 

2,037*9 

Values OF some Norwegian Products in 

„ , IN Millions of Kronor 

i^rests 

1933. 

Unwrought timber exported . , 

11*7 

Wood-pulp and paper . . . . 

Fisheries (1932) 

128*0 

Cod . . . . . . . 

20*3 

Herring . . . . 

i5'9 

Whale, seal, walrus . . . . 

3*6 

Others . . . . 

Minerals • 

22*8 

Ores . . . . . . . . 

21*6 

Aluminium. , . . . 

27-5 

All metals and alloys . . 

62*9 

Sb:a Fisheries IN 1932, in 1000 Tons 

United Kingdom ... . . . 

1,041 

Norway , . , , , . .... . . ' . . 

1,004 

Germany . . . . . . 

371 

Japan 

3,020 

Korea ........ 

i,r68 

U.S.A 

835 

Canada . . . . . . . 

341 

Number of Whales caught in 1933 

World 

28,668 

British whalers ...... 

12,940 

12,644 

Norwegian whalers ..... 


Trade in 1932, in Millions of Kronor 


I Values of Main Exports Values of Main Imports 

Product Value Product Value 

Forest produce . . 164*3 Mineral produce (including 

Animal produce (fish) . 120*0 metals) . . .182*9 

Mineral produce (including Foodstuffs . . .164*7 

i metals) . . . 161*5 Finished textiles and textile 

I materials 


112*0 
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Direction of Trade in 1932, in Millions of Kronor 


Value 


Norway buys from 


Great Britain and Ireland . 
Germany 

Sweden, Denmark, Finland 
North America 
Holland and Belgium 
Mediterranean countries . 
Russia , 

France . . 

Argentina 
Poland . . 


149*4 Great Britain and Ireland . 
147*3 Germany 

98*3 Sweden, Denmark, Finland 
68*6 North America 
51*9 Holland and Belgium 
28*7 Mediterranean countries . 
25’5 France .... 
24*4 Russia .... 
23*3 India .... 
17*2 Argentina 

Australia and New Zealand 
Poland . 


Notebook Work: 5 

Graph the following climate figures ^ 
and Oslo, all on the same scale, and writ 

— Jan. Feb. .Mar. Apr. May June Jul^ 

Temp. 38 39 42 47 53 50 : 62 

Kaili. 2-0 1*5 1*5 17 2'0 2-0 


London 


Town-sites: General Note 

There are newborn baby towns; dodde 
towns ; towns in a hectic whirl of youth ; 
snipe towns; fat, millionaire towns; qi 
towns; loud, blatant towns; towns with. all 
towns with no luck at all ; dying towns ; 

1 owns are very human. Geography tries t 
growth and fortunes of towns in an orderly i 

this book temperatures are given in de 
and rainlall in inches. 
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way to tackle town-site questions is to start at the begin- 
ning and imagine the land with no towns at all. The 
physical map, the natural vegetation map, and a little 
imagination can produce this primitive setting. On to this 
scene came people, exploring their newly found land and 
, searching for the ‘best’ places. The study of town-sites 
^.is mainly a study of the best places; they may be best 
for ft^od-supply, best for defence, best for attack, best for 
trade, best for government, but from some point of view 
they are choice spots. Geography seeks to find that point 
of view. 

Town-sites in Norway 

For comfort and easy living a fjord is not a choice 
spot. Each Norwegian fjord is a blind alley containing a 
little community shut off by steep walls from people in 
neighbouring fjords. But every one of these cids-de-sac 
opens at its seaward end, not straight on to a wild Atlan- 
tic Ocean, but on to a narrow and much calmer ‘street’ 
of water sheltered from the storms of the open ocean by 
a continuous chain of islands, the skjaergaard (Skerry 
Guard). The calmness attracts the boats from every 
fjord into this ‘street’ — the Inner Lead — so that it becomes 
a highroad where neighbours meet, gossip, and make 
exchanges. Bergen, Stavanger, Troms5, and Hammer- 
fest are shops on the pavement of the Inner Lead ; places 
inside the fjords correspond to the houses in quiet side- 
streets with little traffic; the towns have grown at con- 
venient meeting-places for groups of fjord peoples. Bergen 
is the largest of these towns, and, primarily a fishing-port, 
it is as far out to sea westward as any place in Norway 
can possibly be. Hammerfest and Tromso, in the less 
attractive north, are much smaller. Narvik, sheltered 
behind the Lofoten Islands, is the ice-free terminus of a 
railway from the iron-mines of Northern Sweden ; the 
ore is exported westward through Narvik during the five 
months when the Gulf of Bothnia is frozen. 
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But the choicest part of all Norway is Borland, the 
south coastal region and the land west of Oslofjord. Here 
are most lowland and arable land, greatest warmth and 
shelter, the richest vegetation, and most people. Oslofjord 
is at so peculiar an advantage that it is hardly typical as 
a fjord, for it has a 'back door.’ True fjords are excellent 


Part op the Skerry Guard 
By coifTtesy of the Norwegian State Railways 


harbours, but they lack hinterlands : they are like palatial 
lodge-gates and carriage-drives without the mansions 
beyond. OsloQord leads landward into the Glommcn 
valley, a narrow but fertile trough worn by river and ice 
almost right through the Shield to Trondheim, so that 
this last-named town also is fortunate in having a back 
entrance. 

The slope of the Shield, the wealth of the farm-land, 
the forests, the minerals, the waterfalls, and the inviting 
shape of OsloQord have all contributed to make Oslo 
the capital and the centre of trade. At the city are 
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shipbuilding yards depending partly on supplies of native 
timber, much on imported steel, machinery, and other 
timber, but mainly on the innate skill of the people, who 
throughout their history have been a seafaring nation. 
Forest resources supply sawmills and pulp- and paper- 
mills, which all use hydro-electric power. Textile mills ^ 


Hydro-electric Station and Factories in a I^orwegian Valley 

The valley shows marked effects of glaciation. Compare this view and 
that of Engelberg at p. 203. 

By courtesy of the Norvoe$mn State Railways 
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security from surprise attack. Trondheim Fjord has more 
lowland than other western fjords, and has also a second- 
ary route over the mountains into Sweden. 


Notebook Work: 6 

Draw a map of the southern half of Norway ; shade the 
high land and note its height {cf. the peaks of the Grampians) ; 
show the areas of {a) most forest, {b) most farming, {c) most 
fishing, and id) most people. Mark Oslo, Trondheim, and Ber- 
gen, and the Oslo-Trondheim, Oslo-Bergen, Oslo-Swedish, 
and Trondheim-Swedish railways. Show by arrows the Inner 
Lead route, the Skagerrak route, and the Glommen valley 
route.' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 


SWEDEN 
The Surroundings 

Swedish surroundings are in marked contrast to those 
of Norway, and two distinct types of country in Sweden 
are in marked contrast to each other. North of Lakes 
Vaner and Vatter Sweden is an uneven slope of rugged 
land descending in a series of broad steps to the hollow 
of the Shield, from whose western, upturned edge many 
rivers scurry in straight courses to the Gulf of Bothnia 
and the Baltic Sea. A vegetation map shows that this 
area is part of a great belt of pine-forest, and so to the 
picture of rivers, cascades, and long 'finger lakes' must 
be added the sombre green of summer pines and spruce 
or their black outlines against snow in winter. 

Sweden south of the Vaner-Vatter line — south of 
the Shield — is a low land of young rocks, except in the 
centre, where in the undulating plateau of Smaland old 
hard rocks reappear. The vegetation map marks the area 
. as 'woodland, grass, and cultivation,' but the change of 
colouring on the map gives a wrong impression of a sudden 
: > alteration in the vegetation type. Actually the pines of the 
: I northern forest only very gradually give place to the 
: : branching oak, ash, and beech of the soutlx, with their 
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fresh greens of summer, their bare outlines in winter, and 
to grassy forest glades and cultivated fields. 


Climate 

To these surroundings there must now be added the 
climatic setting. Most of Sweden is on the lee-side of the 
‘Shield, and so has less rain than the ocean coast of 
Norway; the structure exposes Sweden more to conti- 
nental than to oceanic influences. Summer is warmer 
than in Norway because Sweden is farther from the cooling 
influence of the open ocean, while winters are much 
colder because the Atlantic is then a warming influence. 
The map of January isotherms in Europe shows a remark- 
able feature; the lines run generally north and south. 
We should expect winter to be colder farther north: it 
is not ; the map shows that the colder winters are farther 
east, not north. For example, we should not expect 
Odessa, on latitude 47° N., on the Black Sea, to have the 
same winter temperature as the Lofoten Islands on lati- 
tude 6 g‘^ N., but the map, based on fact, says that it is so. 
Again, in the British Isles we should not expect the Isle 
of Wight to be as cold in winter as the Shetland Islands, 
but it is so. In general, a set of places each colder than 
the previous one will be on a line going eastward, or, 
better, slightly north-eastward. The same fact stated the 
other way round is that in winter-time the warmth in 
Europe is coming from the west : the Atlantic Ocean and 
the winds blowing from it are the warming influences, and 
the farther from this ocean places are the severer become 
their winters. 

The map of July isotherms shows that in summer-time 
in Europe, when the sun seems to swing north of the 
equator and when therefore its rays on Europe are more 
direct, the influence of the sun becomes prominent. 
Places farther south are much warmer than those in the 
north, and isotherms tend to run east and west. The ocean 
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is then a cooling influence, and on the western borders 
of Europe isotherms bend sharply southward as they 
approach the ocean; that is to say, places have to be 
' nearer the sun^ for their temperatures to remain the same. 

Notebook Work: 7 

Graph only the temperature ranges of the two following 
groups of places. Add for each place its latitude and longitude. 
Write a note on what your graph shows. 



Bergfn . ^ 


Copen- 

hagen 


Upsala . ^ 


Leningrad | 


Paris . ^ 


Berlin 


■i 


Warsaw . 


Moscow 




-- 

Jan, 

Feb. 

MAR.jAPR, 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sei't. 

Oct. 

Ngv. 

Dec. 

Temp. 

34 

34 

36 ''42 

49 

55 

58 

57 

52 

45 

39 

36 

Rain, 

9-0 

b-6 

b-2 

4’3 

47 

4-1 

57 

7-8 

9-2 

9-3 

8*5 

;8>9 

Temp. 

32 

32 

35 

42 

51 

59 

62 

61 

55 

47 

39 

34 

Rain. 

1-5 

1-3 

1-4 

1-4 

1*5 

2-0 

2*4 

3*6 

2'I 

2*2 

I -9 

1-7 

Temp. 

24 

23 

27 i3S 

49 

57 

62 

59 

50 

41 

32' 

25 

Rain. 

1*3 

l-i 

1-2 

1-2 

17 

2-0 

27 

2-8 

2*0 

2*I 

17' 

1-6 

Temp. 

iH 

18 

- 

24 

36 

48 

59 

h3 

5o 

51 

41 

30 

22'. 

Rain. 

i-o 

0-9 

0-9 

I'O 

1-6 

2-0 

■ 2-5 

2-8 

2*1 

1*8 

1*4 

1*2 

Temp. 

45 

45 

47 

50 

55- 

60 * 

65 

64, 

61 " 

59 

50 

46 

Rain, 

2 -b 

[ 2-4 

2*2. 

2-1 

2-4 

1-5 


I '9 

2-.5 

3-4 

3*1 1 

3*7 

Temp. 

37 

39 

43 

49 

56 

62 

<>5 

64 

■ 1 

58 

50 

43 1 

38 

Rain, 

1-5 

1-4 

x-6 

1-7 

1*9 I 

■■2*1 ■' 

2-2 

.■ 2'1. ! 

1*9 

2’3 

1*9 ! 

2*0 

Temp. 


33 

33 

48 

57 

63 

()6 

65 

58 

49 

39 1 

33 ■■■ 

Rain. 

1-7 

l'4 

1-6 

■ ' 

1-5 

1-9 . 

. 2-3 

3-0 

■■ 2’3V 

1*7 

1*7 

1*7 

1*9 

Temp, 

26 

29 

35 

46 

57 

63 

06 

64 

56 

46 

36 

30 

Rain. 

1.2 


1*3 

i’5 

1*9 

2-6 

3-0 

2’9 

i’9 

1*6 

1*5 

1*5 

Temp. 

12 

15 

24 

ias 

53 

62 

66 

f>3 

53 

40 

28 

17 

Rain. 

i-i 

0-9 

1'2 

1 i‘5 

1*9 

2-0 

2>8 

2*9 

2*2 

1*4 

1*6 

1*5 


The Two Swedens 

There are two sets of surroundings for the Swedish 
^cene, at different heights and with different slopes, cli- 
ift.ates, rocks, and forests. Of the two the southern one 
ha^ always been more attractive from every point of view 
exc^t fhat of rugged beauty. To-day in the south of the 
country, especially near the coast, much of the original 
forest tjias been cleared, just as it has in Britain, to give 

\ ■ , , ^ ' 

iiiliiiiiiliilliM ; V ; ' ' 
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place to rich meadows and cultivated land. Coolness, 
shortness of summer, and risk of harvests being spoilt by 
rain tend to make green crops more important than 
cereals ; hardy grains like oats, rye, and barley are largely 
grown, but grass, potatoes, and turnips are the main crops. 
Sweden is a very important dairying country, the methods 



Fig. 4. The Winter Gulf of Warmth 


of production and marketing being an imitation of Den- 
mark’s, to be described later. Flax is a special crop, and 
the making of linen is a cottage craft practised all through 
the country ; the simple designs of check and stripe and 
the limitation to a few gay colours make these Swedish 
fabrics most attractive. 

In Northern Sweden man wrests a living either from 
the forest or from the mineral veins in the hard rocks. 
Trees are felled mainly in winter, when the sap is lowest 
and sawing is easiest, when the ground is frozen and 
haulage is least laborious. The logs are dragged to the 

39 
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frozen rivers and lakes^ and stacked to await the thaw. In 
spring and summer felling is not so active, the lumberjacks 
being busy floating the logs, in the floods of melting snow, 
downstream to the sawmills which are situated where 
there is power from waterfalls and where transport of the 
bulky produce to overseas markets will be easiest — as 


Typical Forest Country in Sweden 

1 hink of the important parts played by olimatr* and rivers in the lumbering 
industry, 

PhotoE.N.A, 


near the river-mouths as possible. The timber is shipped 
‘round’ for masts, telegraph-poles, scaffolding, and pit- 
props, ‘sawn’ for joists, floor-boards, furniture, and boxes, 
^nd ‘manufactured’ into doors and window-frames of 
standard sizes, as pulp,; paper, and as matches. The 
m^kets are the industrial areas of Europe, more especially 
the hig cities that use much newsprint. 

The destruction of pine-forests, or of any other forests, 
is apt'tp be a wasteful industry, thoughtless of the future ; 
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men forget that the forest is felled far more quickly than 
it will ever grow again. And that is not the worst, for 
the removal of trees loosens the soil and allows the rain 
to wash away the precious layer, leaving barren rock. 
Desert rock-slopes after deforestation are a sad heritage 
that more than offsets the profits. from the timber, and 
so most lumbering countries now realize the importance 


aate in 
; : note 
iw, the 
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Sundsvall: Temperature and Rainfall^ 


- 

jAsr. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Temperature . j 

20 

18 

26 

34 

43 

54 : 

59 

'.57^ ■ 

49 

39 

29 

20 

Rainfall 

1-6 

1*2 

i-i 

i-i 

1-3 

1-6 

2*0 

2-1 j 

2'4 1 


2*0 

I '4 


Minerals 

It is generally in old, hard rocks that mineral-veins 
occur. Their presence is revealed by outcrops at the sur- 
face. vSuch veins are mostly only thin streaks of metal or 
ore surrounded by tons of worthless rock ; veins have to 
be of very special thickness and consistency, and mining 
has to use elaborate scientific aids, before the industry is 
worth while. But Nature, by the action of rain, streams, 
ice, wind, and chemical erosion, mines all veins indis- 
criminately — thick or thin, rich or poor — and the erosive 
agents carry their loads far away from the parent rock. 
Often in the process there is considerable sorting out 
according to the weights of the constituents of the loads. 
Such, wholesale ‘mining’ and sorting produce through 
long ages collections of minerals far from their original 
location, and these secondary deposits, as they are called, 
are often of more value than the primary deposits whence 
they were derived. 

Sweden is fortunate in that the Shield contains some 
specially rich deposits of high-grade iron ore. There are 
two mining areas: one is in the far north at Gellivare, 
whence an electric railway runs to both the Gulf of 
Bothnia (at Lulea) and the Atlantic (at Narvik) ; the other 
is at Dannemora, in the south of the Shield, where also 
copper (at Falun) used to be of great importance but is 

^ When the temperature is well below Vainfali’ is snowfall, but 

the figures given are always for snowfall reduced to rainfall. A rough 
approximation for converting rainfall into snowfall is to multiply by ten. 
At temperatures about 32^^ F. in the tables in this book the rainfkll may be 
rain, snow, or sleet, for the temperature figure is the average for a month 
with many variations. 

42 
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now almost worked out. Sweden has only a little coal. 
Charcoal from the forests used to be the fuel for smelting 
iron ore, just as it once was in the Weald and in the 
Forest of Arden: the blacksmith’s craft is very old in 
Sweden, and the Norse gods had their forges among the 
clouds and thunder of the highest mountain-peaks. 


Aerial View of Stockholm 
Photo E.N.A, 

To-day some Swedish ore is still smelted with charcoal 
and some in electric furnaces ; the resultant iron is of a 
quality in demand at places, like Sheffield and Solingen, 
where specially fine steels are manufactured : most ore 
is, however, exported as ore to be smelted in the blast 
furnaces on the large coalfields of Europe. 

Town-sites 

Notebook Work: 9 

(i) Turn Fig. 2 into a series of notes about town-sites in 
Sweden as follows: {a) The ‘choice places’ — where and why; 
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(b) routes and the meetings of routes ; (c) town-sites in Sweden 
that correspond to London, Bristol, Dover; (d) the site of 
Stockholm as a capital (why it is called “the Venice of the 
North”). 

(ii) Draw a special map of the lake route across Sweden ; 
show the Gota canal and towns associated with the route. 

(iii) Tabulate the industrial products of the large towns 
noted below, and in a second column link the produce to the 
country’s resources and needs, and to supplies of raw materials 
from abroad (the statistics that follow will help) : 

Stockholm. Machinery (what kind?), shipbuilding, leather, 
potteiy, chemicals, sugar, paper, timber. 

Goteborg. Pottery, linen, cottons, woollens, rnachinej'y, ship- 
building, leather, timber, sugar, paper, 

Norrkdping. Iron and steel, woollens, cottons, paper, timber, 
shipbuilding. 

Jdnkdping. Matches. (Johan Lundstrom’s choice of site at 
Jonkoping for his first match-factory seems to have been 
almost accidental, for many other places in Sweden have 
similar facilities.) ■ 

Statistics 

For comparative area^ uses of the land., comparative population., 
and occupations of the people see Figs. 26, 27. 

Exports in 1933, Millions of Kronor 
Pulp, paper, and timber . . 540*7 

Mineral products . . . 210*8 

Electrical and other machinery . 87*6 

Aninlals and animal substances . 70*5 

Imports in 1933, in Millions of Kronor 
Metals and metal manufactures . 375*0 

Foodstuffs ..... 260*8 

Textiles and textile materials . . 198*6 

Chemicals, dyes, etc, . . .104*5 

Percentages 'of Ex!ports to Certain Countries 

1933 

Great Britain and Ireland . 27 per cent. 

U.S.A. .... 12 per cent. 

Germany . “ . . .10 per cent. 

Denmark . . * . . 7 per cent. 
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Percentages of Imports from Certain Countries 
IN 1933 

Germany . . . .29 per cent. 

Great Britain and Ireland . 18 per cent. 

U.S.A. . . . , 10 per cent. 

Denmark . . . . 6 per cent. 


Raised 

Exported 


tons 


Growth OF Industrial Popul.\tion 


Perckntagk OP' Entire 
Population in Industry 


29*1 

37-8 

44-2 

Probably 


The Lapps 

The Lapps are an unimportant people, but interesting 
from a geographical point of view in the way they fend for 
themselves in some of the harshest surroundings in the 
world. They live in the far north of Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland beyond the limit of even the hardy pine-trees; 

I The apparent discrepancy in these figures is caused by the export 
during 1933 of a quantity of iron ore raised previously. See also p. 139. 

' ' ' - - - • , ^ 


[ Description 

■ .■■■■■ 1 

Number 

Value of Products, in 
Millions of Kronor 

Joinery and furniture . 

1085 

69-1 

Sawmills . . . . 

1012 

196-7 

Pulp . . . . 

100 

240-5 

Paper . . , . 

77 

165-7 
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only stunted trees, shrubs, and mosses survive the tundra 
clirnate of long, cold winters and very short summers. 
The tundra is not quite a cold desert. In winter it is 
completely frost-bound — not only the rivers and lakes 
but moisture deep in the ground being frozen. 0\'er 
all is a thin layer of powdery snow, for the air is too 


Kiruna, in Swedish Lapland 

This large town is only one of several that have grown up at extraordinarily rich 
deposits of iron ore iii an otherwise unattractive region on the borders between 
stunted, coniferous forests, treeless tundra, and the <;okl deserts of mountain 
sunimits, 

Photo B.N.A. 


cold to contain much vapour and so condensation is only 
slight. Long darkness adds to the rigour of winter. The 
spring thaw is slow in coming, but by summer-time 
surface-water is free and days are sunny and even hot. 
The subsoil, however, never thaws, and in consequence 
downward drainage is impossible, so that large areas 
became swamps of icy water. In favoured patches of 
dider'^’'^and, sheltered from cold winds and facing the sun, 
plant-i^fe appears as a carpet of moss and flowers such as 
IceJandi poppies, forget-me-nots, rock-roses, and geums. 
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Summer, however, is all too short, perhaps of only two 
months’ duration, and winter soon freezes the land again. 

In such surroundings the Lapps eke out an existence. 
They have herds of reindeer which summer and winter 


A Lapp and his HoxMe 

By courtesy oj the Blue Star Line 

forage on lichen, and supply the people with meat, milk, 
hides, and bone. Sea and river provide fish. Lapps are 
nomads who must wander with their reindeer searching 
for new pasture. Their homes are skin tents like wig- 
wams or low huts made of earth with branches of dwarf 
birch, and their dress is leather and furs. Nowadays in 
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summer-time some Lapps frequent the northern fjords of 
Norway, awaiting the big liners with crowds of tourists, 
to whom they sell spoons made of reindeer-horn and 
satchels of hide. 

Racially too the Lapps are a strange people, distinctly 
Eastern with their slant eyes, high cheek-bones, and flat 
noses; they are ob\iously no relations of their tall, fair, 
Scandinavian neighbours. The Finns are somewhat akin 
to the Lapps, but whereas the latter are most backward 
and primitive, the former are progressive and have pro- 
duced writers and musicians of first rank. 


Notebook Work: id 

Make a page of small drawings of the homes of various 
nomads. Include an army bell-tent, a marquee, a gipsy cara- 
van, a wigwam, an igloo, a yurt, and a low, flat Arab tent. 
Write a short note that explains the variations in these movable 
homes : think of the surroundings of each people in order 
to explain why they are nomads, their mode of life, and the 
supply of timber for tent-poles (particularly to explain the 
shapes of their houses) . 


DENMARK 
A Model Dairy 

Denmark has shown the world how' to manage a 
successful dairying business. The label “Danish” is a 
\ guarantee of quality. Danish produce goes all over the 
I world, and has some of its biggest sales in countries 
'^■’^actually better suited for dairying than Denmark is. 
Competitors for this huge trade succeed only when they ■ 
iit%itate Danish methods. The development of Denmark’s 
trat^e has been recent and rapid, while the growth of the 
iradt'c of her imitators has been amazing. A study of 
Denulftark’s setting reveals little to suggest that the country 
shouic^ead the world in dairying. It is a small peninsula 
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with, on its eastern side, many islands separated by straits 
which are often impeded by shoals. The soil is not par- 
ticularly rich, and in some large tracts is so poor as to be 
the natural home of heath and sand-dune. The climate 
is mild ; summers are cool, winters are raw, and cloud, 
drizzle, and fog are common. 
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method in the drastic compulsion attendant on their 
schemes. 

Consider first the factors that lead to co-operation in 
dairy-farming. Rainy mildness makes Denmark a land of 
green grass; cereals are grown, but grass and roots do 
better, and these are cattle foods. That is the geographical 
basis of dairying, whether it is in Denmark, Holland, 


Delivering Milk at a Co-operative Dairy in Denmark 

Photo E,K ,A, ; Jonah Co., Copenhagen, Photographers 


or anywhere else^ they are all cool lands of green pasture 
continually freshened by gentle showers. But other 
factors make or mar dairying. It is an industry spoilt by 
trifles; it demands careful thought, scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, intelligent labour, near-by markets for the perishable 
produce or elaborate, scientific packing and transport for 
distant markets ; it is a task for the little farm rather than 
the big one; and it has many side-lines which help the 
industry to pay. Many little farms, however, imply many 
, different farmers, with different methods, different staffs, 
i(i' 50' ’ 
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different standards of cleanliness, different qualities of 
stock, different feeding-s tuffs, etc. ; and these factors cause 
a wide variety in the produce of the farms. The aim of 
the co-operative dairies of Denmark has been to produce 
a standard quality good enough to gain the confidence of 
any customer, without risk of complaint. To achieve this 
object there must be some central authority to exercise 
supervision, which can be effective only if the number of 
dairies is reduced. Hence central creameries, central 
butter-factories, central egg-collecting stores, etc., are 
established. At the same time the initiative of the good 
farmer must be encouraged and the methods of his less 
skilful neighbour improved. The co-operative dairies are 
therefore very strict with their members ; they will lend 
money and give advice, but will show no mercy to 
the slacker : payment is for results only. Creameries, 
slaughter-houses, bacon-factories, butter unions, insur- 
ance, and supplies of manure, fodder, machinery, seeds, 
fuel, and general stores — all are managed co-operatively 
with a central committee controlling the whole. It might 
seem as if the country would be strangled with red 
tape, but a model school system trains people to under- 
stand the limits of freedom, and the success of the 
scheme has produced one of the happiest countries in 
the world. 

The Industrial Revolution, the consequent growth of 
very dense populations on coalfields, especially in Britain, 
and the resultant neglect of farming in that country werf' 
also factors that hastened Denmark’s specialization in 
dairying, and were fortunate events for her, occurring 
just at the time when the export of home-grown 
corn could not compete with the cheaper American 
supplies. 

Britain became a workshop, Denmark became a dairy, 
and the new empty lands across the ocean became wheat- 
fields— a series of specializations that seemed to be working 
to mutual advantage until very recently. To-day Britain’s 
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factories have competitors almost everywhere, including 
the ‘new’ lands and Denmark; Britain cannot sell as she 
used to, and therefore cannot buy. As a result each 
specialized land is poorer, and, frightened at the tragic 
collapse of mutual exchanges, tends to recede within its 
own little boundaries, trying to be as self-supporting as 
possible. Denmark makes more factory-goods, and pro- 
duces less butter because its market is smaller; Britain 
manufactures less, and devises butter schemes and bacon 
schemes for home produce ; a country like Canada grows 
less wheat, makes more factory goods, and buys home- 
produced dairy-stuffs. Thus is produced a vicious circle 
that aggravates the depression, lessens international confi- ' 
dence, and stimulates jealousy — ^the present state of affairs, 
only partly ameliorated by reciprocal trade arrangements 
between pairs of countries. 

In studying the following statistics^ there are various 
considerations to be borne in mind : (a) the specialization 
in dairying; (b) the newer manufactures; (c) the world 
trade in dairy-stuffs ; (d) the central position of Denmark 
in North-western Europe ; and (e) Baltic trade. 


Exports in 1933, in 1000 Metric Tons 
Dairy-produce . . 480-7 (the bulk to U.K.) 


Vegetable-oil products 
Cement and chalk 
Fish . 

Live animals 

Eggs . 


214-0 

273*1 

43-6 

131 thousand head 

(mostly to Germany) 
1,070 thousands (70% to U.K.) 


Farm (mainly animal) produce = 76 per cent, of the value of 
Danish exports. 

67 per cent, of Danish exports go to United Kingdom. 


^ Adapted from Economic Conditions in Denmark (H,M. Stationery Office, 
T934)- 
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Imports in 1933, in 1000 Metric Tons 

Breads 
Cattle foods 

Fruit, drinks, and sugar 
Pulp and paper 
Chemicals 
Metal goods 
Textile materials 
Manufactured textiles 
Mineral oils 
Coal and coke 


622-2 

1,467-6 

62-1 

100*9 

358-4 

281*1 

19*2 

22*1 

588*4 

1*907*5 


Percentage of Danish Imports from Various 
Countries 

United Kingdom . . , . . .28*1 

Germany . . . . . . . 22*7 

Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg . . . 7*1 

Sweden . . . . . .. . . 6*9 

u.s,.A.. ■ . ' . : . . , ' 6*1 

U.S.S.R. ' , .'V' ' ■ *, ' 

Other countries . . . . . . 25*6 


Proportion of Danish Exports to Imports from 
Various Countries 

United Kingdom . . . . . . 2*2 : i 

Germany . . . . . . , . 1:2 

Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg . . . i : 2 

Sweden . . . . . . . . i : 1*5 

:.U.S.A I : IG X: 

U.S.S.R 1:6 


Crops in 1933, 

in 1000 Metric Tons 

Roots 

23,810 

Hay . 

1,920 

Beet . 

1,760 

Potatoes 

1,327 

Barley 

958 

Oats - 

926 

Wheat 

314 


Consumption of Butter and Margarine 
Annual consumption of margarine . 20 kilogrammes per person 
Annual consumption of butter . 8 kilogrammes per person 
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Copenhagen 

Notebook Work: ri 

lurn the following note about Copenhagen into map form : 

The North Sea entrance to the Baltic Sea is almost blocked by 
the Danish islands, and of the narrow straits between them only 
one. The Sound, is navigable for big vessels. On this Sound stands 
Copenhagen — ‘the merchant’s haven’ — at a point where in past 
days tolls were levied on Baltic shipping. The little island of 
Amager helps to shelter Copenhagen’s harbour. 

The cutting of the Kiel Canal has given the Baltic Sea a small 
‘side door’; but canal dues increase the running costs of cargo- 
boats, and most trafBc still travels between the North Sea and the 
Baltic via The Sound. The importance of the canal is mainly 
strategic. Copenhagen is an eatrepdt—z. large-scale wholesale ware- 
house and redistributing centre — for products that the Baltic lands 
sell or buy. 

Denmark’s west coast is a line of dunes with sandy beaches, 
much surf, many bathing resorts, but few harbours; Eastern 
Denmark—f.r., the Baltic side — ^is much more fertile, and actually 
more people live on Denmark’s Baltic islands than on the Jutland 
Peninsula. Of the fertile islands Zealand, on which Copenhagen 
stands, is the largest. The east of the country is the centre of the 
dairying industry, the export trade of which is dealt ^vith almost 
entirely by Copenhagen; Aarhus and Odense, the two next 
largest towns (populations of about 81,000 and 57,000, compared 
witii Copenhagen’s 771,000) are also on this eastern side. Esbjerg, 
on the west coast, is a fishing-port and ferry-port for Harwich. 

Factories in Copenhagen make textiles, boots and shoes, beer, 
and pottery, and the city has important shipyards. 


FINLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 

The people of Finland and Estonia are akin and racially 
distinct from the Slavic Russians on their east and the 
Teutonic Swedes on their west; the Letts are mainly 
Teutonic, and the Lithuanians are akin to the Poles. All 
four of the new states belonged to Russia before the last 
war, and certain concessions in the way of self-government 
were allowed to Finland especially and to the others in 
much less degree. Because of their western site and their 
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trade, the Baltic states in pre-War days were more Euro- 
pean than Russian. Thus it can be seen that there existed 
a racial and cultural boundary between Russia and her 
Baltic provinces long before they actually became inde- 
pendent republics. During the War they had a sad time : 
Russia, on the side of the Allies, soon collapsed into what 


An Aerial View in Finland 

Finland is a country of forests and lakes. 
Photo EM. A. 


became revolutionary chaos, and German armies occupied 
the Baltic provinces, but not without much fighting and 
consequent destruction. Just when the states had recon- 
ciled themselves, not unwillingly in some cases, to 
becoming German 'colonies’ or 'spheres of influence,’ the 
Bolsheviks, who had formed a new Government in Russia, 
invaded the Baltic lands to retrieve what they considered 
to be their own territory. The Germans repulsed this 
attack with more fighting and damage, and slowly condi- 
tions became settled once more, when suddenly Germany 
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herself, the possessor of the Baltic states, sued for peace* 
It was a long time before the little independent German 
armies in these outposts were eventually recalled, and 
nobody knew quite what was happening there. Lithuania 
was invaded again by Russia, who, howe\’er, soon acknow- 
ledged the independence of the country; then, Poland, 
the child of a Peace Conference, seized Lithuania's chief 
town, Vilna. The League of Nations remonstrated; 
Lithuania, in retaliation, seized Memel : and that is the 
state of affairs in the country at present — bitter hostility 
to Poland for the Vilna episode. Estonia and Latvia 
gained their independence after the Russian Revolution : 
the old racial and cultural frontiers automatically became 
political boundaries. Russia, busy Avith other affairs, 
recognized the new states ; the Powers of Western Europe 
hardly knetv of their existence, but e\^entually, when they 
realized that the new little countries would form a useful 
barrier against an advancing Communism, recognition 
and help in various forms were granted. 

Finland is structurally different from the other new 
republics, being part of the Shield — a tilted platform of 
old rock, scraped bare of soil in many places, and scooped 
into lake-filled hollows by glacial action. Almost the 
whole country is either lake or pine-forest, and the people 
live in much the same way as those of the Shield opposite, 
in Sweden. But whereas in the latter country there is a 
complementary agricultural region in the south, Finland 
is all Shield and almost all forest : five-sixths of Finland's 
exports are timber and timber products, and much food 
has to be imported in exchange. Nevertheless, in forest 
clearings dairying is important and becoming more so, 
while hardy crops like rye and oats are grown. Fishing 
in rivers, lakes, and sea provides further food. Houses are 
of timber, except in the capital, Helsinki (Helsingfors) ; 
fuel is timber ; but electric power in homes and sawmills 
is general. The common diet is humble but wholesome 
-rye-bread^ plenty of butter, berries, fish and other 
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meat, together with imported sugar, coffee, and fruits. 
Cottage crafts like the weaving of linen on hand-looms 
are general. 

The other three republics, outside the Shield, are 
forested lowlands with crops of potatoes and flax in 
the clearings ; dairying is widespread, but breadstuffs and 
manufactures have to be imported in exchange for butter, 
bacon, and flax. 

The cares of this world soon encompass the Lithuanian 
child. He or she starts work at a very tender age as custodian 
of a couple of cows or a score of geese. All around circles 
the forest of pine, fir, birch, and oak, with a thick under- 
growth of berries. Each village is a little community in a 
forest clearing, and beyond the horizon, and beyond that 
again, there is ever the same alternation of forest and clear- 
ing. The Niemen is the father and the forest is the mother 
of the Lithuanian people. . . . Man is still breaking the 
Wild, still held in check by the forest and the marsh, still 
a child of the wilderness.^ 


Towns 

The east coast of the Baltic Sea has two big gulfs and 
one shallow hqff (see p. 113): Helsinki (Helsingfors), 
Tallinn (Reval), Riga, and Memel all owe their sites to 
these openings. The first two of these towns, the capitals 
of Finland and Estonia respectively, are at opposite sides 
of the entrance to the Gulf of Finland, at the head of 
which is Leningrad— once, as St Petersburg, the capital of 
Russia ; Riga, the capital of Latvia, is at the head of the ' 
, Gulf of Riga; and Memel is at the narrow entrance to 
its kaff. It is essential to realize first that the size and 
importance of these towns have nothing whatever to do 
with the present political boundaries, and that they are 
somewhat in the nature of square pegs in round holes. 
To-day all these towns, except perhaps Helsinki, have 

^ Beyond the Baltic, by A. MacCallum Scott (Butterworth) . 
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had their natural hinterlands very much reduced Tal 
hnn and Riga were prosperous old Hansa ports, bu 
declined, like all the Baltic Hanseatic towns, whei 
Western Europe began to look oceanward for trade- - 
new prosperity did not arise until late last century wLr 
by railway connexions these two ports were made the 
Baltic outlet for the rapidly developing Russian produce. 


A Peasant’s Home in Estonia 

Phoio E.N.A. 

especially the wheat of the 
soon outrivalled Tallinn, 
greatest port and the world’s busiesUimber 
the new frontiers and the 
strangled this trade and 
ineffective. V 
pohzes Finland 
and the i 

4, 

unfortunate town, shut off from 
Niemen basin in 
frontier and to-day by the 
and Poland - ' - ^ 


steppes. Riga was ice-free and 
laecorning eventually Russia’s 
--——-■port. To-dav 
new policy in Russia have 
Woic- 1 • • ipade the railway connexions 
Helsinki is modern and spacious, and mono- 

imnni! ‘"'r dairy-stuffs 

imports of manufactures. Memel has been an 

■ i*r ' hinterland of the 

German-Russian 
T- ■ • ' /T •» ^°^^daries of Lithuania 
Liepaja (Libau) and Ventspils (Windau) 


FINLAND AND 1 HE BALTIC STATES 

were pre-War Russian grain ports fed by new railways 
but to-day the towns are small and unimportant. ^ ’ 

The Baltic Sea 

I Baltic Sea is shallow; it is situated in northern 
latitudes where the cool cloudiness prevents any rS 
evaporation; numerous rivers, large and small, pSur 
enormous quantities of water into the sea, which is c<?nse 
quently ^^ery fresh, freezes easily, and has a rapid overflow 

Danish'isknd?"' the 

around the Baltic shores were the home of 
the Gothic races whose culture has so profoundly influ- 
enced Western civilization. In surroundings of pine-woods 
and lakes was born that democratic freedom which is now 
being threatened_on every side. Here were bred peoples 
characterized inainly by enterprise and adaptability; they 
had to turn their hands to farming; fishing, hunting 
sailing, and fighting ; their lands were generous only by 
.compulsion; the idle and the feckless perished. The 
Vikings were not mere plunderers; it is true that those 
who set out westward and southward were characterized 
by destructive raids, but other Vikings went east and south 
and built a great trade route from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, exchanging their furs, amber, fish, and slaves for 
corn, wine, textiles, and metals. Eventually the great 
energy of this race spent itself, but not before they had 
imprinted on large areas of Europe their ideals of indepen- 
dence, freedom from restraint, liberty, and democracy. To- 
day bcandinavia and some countries of kindred peonies 
m the extreme west of Europe uphold these traditions', 
while eastward and southward great changes in govern- 
mental forms and in the whole notion of personal freedom 
are taking place. 

Around the Baltic a great cycle of history has taken 
place; There were the old days of Viking control and 
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Viking trade, which slowly died to give way to a German 
control through the Hahsa cities. With the discovery of 
America Western Europe acquired a new outlook, and 
Hansa prosperity declined. Then three Great Powers 
struggled for the mastery of the Baltic “ Lake” ; it became 
Swedish ; Peter the Great almost succeeded in making it 
Russian. In the nineteenth century Germany rose to 
power, and at one stage towards the end of the last' 
war Germany seemed to have control of the Baltic; but 
when these conquests were at their height her defeat 
occurred on other fronts. To-day, around the Baltic 
shores, the old races have re-emerged as independent 




SECTION II 

THE EUROPEAN PLAIN 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE 
U.S.S.R. 

Russia in Europe is not the whole of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, but only the comparatively small but 
very important western end of a huge territory that 
stretches from Eastern Europe right across Asia. To study 
European Russia and forget its natural continuation east- 
ward is rather like studying Calcutta and forgetting the 
Ganges basin, or Hamburg and ignoring the Elbe, or 
New York and omitting its vast hinterland. The Five 
Year Plans in Russia include schemes for the whole 
Soviet territory, and are not concerned only, or even 
mainly, with the European end. Nevertheless, Russia in 
Europe is at present the ‘^business end’ of the U.S.S.R. 
and as such deserves attention as a special region. But it 
must be remembered that the Ural Mountains are in no 
way a political boundary. 

Out of the chao^'; of a revolution in the middle of the 
last war there rose in . Russia a new state based on ideals 
wholly different! ftom^ those of any other country in the 
world and especially contrary to the accepted structure of 
society in Western Europe. For various reasons some of 
the Powers of Western Europe interfered in Russia, but 
they achieved no sudcess and had to escape from awkward 
predicaments as best f they could; the new state, right 
‘or wrong, was established. Bad feelings on both sides 
were roused, and only slowly did the folly of deliberate 
misunderstanding and ‘misrepresentation dawn on people, 
Russians and othef^.; : Gradually there came a happier 
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state of renewed, but not very friendly, relations, and 
Communism in Russia was accepted in the West. It is 
not for the geographer to state the rights and wrongs of 
this creed, but it is his task to study the surroundings in 
which- the new state has grown, to find, if he can, some 
explanation and perhaps some hint as to the future. 

Notebook Work: 12 

[To draw a map of Russia in Europe, begin by marking a 
dot for Moscow in the centre of the page : then see from an 
atlas how railways radiate from this centre, and note their 
directions and comparative lengths. These help to fix the 
relative positions of the White Sea, the Gulf of Finland and 
the Baltic Sea, the 'Warsaw 'Gap,’ the Sea of Azov and the 
Black Sea, and the Caspian Sea.] 

On a map of Russia mark the following : (a) the seas already 
named ; (b) the rivers Volga, Ural, Dnieper, Dniester, South 
Dvina, Neva, North Dvina, and Pechora; (r) Lakes Ladoga 
and Onega ; (//) the Ural Mountains, the Caucasus, and the 
central Valdai Hills ; and (e) the land below sea-level around 
the Caspian Sea. 

Make two measurements from the atlas across Russia 
— (a) from north to south (reckoning i degree of latitude as 
70 miles), and (b) from east to west along lat. 55 " N. (reckoning 
I degree of longitude as 40 miles). 

Natural Regions = . , 

Russia in Europe is one huge plain about 1500 miles 
square ; in all this area there are no hills higher than the 
Downs of Southern England. How is this vast lowland 
to be studied? In what parts? What shall be the natural 
regions of an area that is all one physical region? Sur- 
roundings in Russia are not all alike; there are places 
as contrasted as the Arctic shorel^hds^ the Crimean vine- 
yards, the pine-forests, the treelesS; steppes, etc., which all 
merit attention as 'regions/ map is more 
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helpful than the natural vegetation map in fixing the 
di\isions in which Russia may be studied. It marks five 
distinctive regions: (a) the tundra, {b) the coniferous 
forests, (c) the deciduous or 'mixed’ forests, {d) the steppes, 
and (e) the desert — five contrasted vegetational types 
which, with the addition of two frontier mountain regions 
•(the Caucasus and the Urals) will form the basis of the 
following regional survey. At the same time the unity 
of the plain must be borne in mind, with its "tyranny of 
size, . . . tyranny of relief, . . . tyranny of climatic 
control, ... a land in which political and priestly 
tyranny is an unavoidable incident, . . . where relief 
and climate are profoundly adverse to independence, 
initiative, and individuality.” ^ 

Notebook Work: 13 

(i) On a map of Russia mark the five main vegetation belts. 
With the help of the information given at pp. 369, 370, write 
notes to explain the limits of these belts. 

(ii) Graph the following climate figures, all on the same 
scale, to illustrate your previous map and notes : 
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In each of the following descriptions of the natural 
regions of Russia there is given a general geographic 

^ Europe, by L. W. Lyde (Black). 
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account which includes such developments as had taken 
place in pre-Revolution days, and then follows a summary 
of the extraordinary developments that are taking place 
to-day or are planned to occur in the near future according 
to the second of the Five Year Plans. From a geographical 
point of view these Plans are interesting in that they 
represent an attempt at controlled de\Tlopment as dis- 
tinct from the haphazard development that has fitfully 
opened up other new lands. In an economic sense 
Russia is a new land, and the planned economy for the 
steppes, the forests, the mountains, the fisheries, etc., is 
well worth comparing with the unplanned growth of 
production in similar regions of, for example, Canada or 
the United States. The new rulers in Russia have sought 
the advice of experts in every subject to find out how 
each region in the country can be exploited to the best 
advantage. The Government suddenly found itself in 
absolute ownership of vast potential wealth w’-hich it was 
determined not to squander; and the Five Year Plans are 
the united schemes of many specialists to use every avail- 
able resource for what they consider to be the maximum 
ultimate benefit of everybody in the land. The making 
of the Plans must have been an excellent geographical 
exercise. Here was a great belt of pine-forest. What 
should be done with it? What had other peoples done 
with their forests? What lessons were to be learned from 
their efibrts? What better developments did scientists 
suggest? What would form the ideal development from 
every., aspect ? That should be incorporated in a great 
plan. If Canada could start her prairie farms all anew, 
or England her coal-mines, or Germany her beet factories, 
or the United States her cotton-fields, what different 
methods would they employ? What errors could be 
averted ? Suggestions like these should become part of a 
great plan in Russia. From that point of view the study 
of Russia is definitely geograplhical, and it is that aspect 
^ that will receive attention in this book. 
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The Steppes 

The southern part of Russia is considered first because 
it is easily the most important area; it is probably the 
most fertile belt of prairie-land in the world, it contains 
Russia’s richest coalfield, and it has by far the densest 
population of any of the natural regions of the U.S.S.R. 

Steppes are treeless plains, green with grass in late 
spring and early summer, brown with natural hay in late 
summer, and white with powdery snow in winter. Such 
surroundings are not particularly attractive except per- 
haps to people with horses, cattle, sheep, and goats, but 
even to herdsmen and shepherds the steppes have grievous 
disadvantages. The winter cold is very severe, and that 
means that people and animals must be housed for that 
season. But a land with no timber offers few facilities for 
house-building; tents of skins do not afford sufficient 
protection against intense cold ; and turf, cut into ' bricks,’ 
can be built into incurving walls to form a domed hut 
which is warm in winter but very limited in size and so 
not of much use as a stable. Even the pleasanter summer 
is marred by drought, plagues of locusts, and dust-storms. 
The choicer places for settlement are on river-banks where 
the water-supply is more certain; but anywhere and 
everywhere on these open plains is defenceless, and for 
this reason people tend to congregate into tribes, the 
village becomes more important than the separate farm, 
and the adaptability of the individual fending for himself 
gives place to reliance on co-operative effort. 

The history of Southern Russia illustrates the mode of 
life demanded by steppe conditions. From earliest times 
restless hordes have crossed the plains from the east, 
driven westward by the characteristics of the steppes or 
by ^ other nomads in their rear. Scythians, Goths, Huns, 
and Khazars in their turn passed westward along the 
great grassy highway; in intervals between successive 
processions certain forest peoples farther north sought the 
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fringes of the open grasslands, but always to be driven 
back again to the woodland refuges by further invasions. 
The Tartars finally completed the desolation of the area. 
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Fig. 5. Distribution of some of the Main Russian Crops 

^Their power eventually waned — for they were robbers, 
gj.gt settlers — and again the forest peoples emerged. But 
;;^s significant that these early colonizers became the 
that "'^^^^ — bold horsemen, herdsmen in time of plenty. 
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but raiders like the Tartars when drought destroyed their 
pastures. Only very slowly did other Russians penetrate 
the Cossack domains, and when they did it was ivith the 
help of some powerful war-lord, who eventually became 
a landowner with an army of serfs paying him tribute 
for his protection. During the nineteenth century the 


Tractors in the Central Black Earth Region 
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PJwio Planci News, Ltd. 

steppes were gradually settled, and the turbulent Cossacks 
became rather independent cavalry units in the Russian 
Army. Eut many characteristics of original steppe settle- 
ments remained, and still remain, in a somewhat modified 

r big landowner, the village unit, 

the lack of initiative, the power of the village committee 
or soviet, housing difficulties, migrations due to failures 
01 crops, lack of roads, etc. 

By 1914 the Russian steppes 


were partially developed 
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serfdom had been abolished only in the latter half of the 
nineteenth centnryj and peasant-farmers^ working and 
living almost as tribal units, were cultivating the more 
favoured areas in a poor, primitive fashion. Hardly any 
of these people could read or write; all were intensely 
superstitious ; all obeyed the rulings of their soviets and 
artels, a form of guild ; all were likable folk, and not the 
drunken hooligans so often depicted. The soil was rich, 
but yields were poor: sometimes in good seasons there 
was wheat for export ; sometimes there was famine. It is 
hard to imagine a greater contrast in the development of 
two similar regions than between the bustling, mechanized 
farms of the North American prairies and the pre-War 
peasant holdings of South Russia. Whatever the crop 
— wheat, barley, oats, beet, hemp, sunflower (grown for 
the oil in the seed), etc. — Russia compared badly with 
progressive lands of the Northern Hemisphere in methods, 
yield, transport, trade, and other aspects of production. 
Whereas Germany was intensely scientific, France thrifty, 
the British Isles specializing in cattle-breeding, Denmark 
co-operating, and America mechanized, in Russia farming 
on the bountiful steppe was conservative and lethargic; 
and yet it was the richest part of the country. 

Before describing modern developments it must be 
made clear that all steppe is not alike and that the famous 
Black Earth belt does not coincide with the boundaries 
of the steppe (Fig. 5). . Black Earth is deep, rich soil 
formed of decayed vegetable matter — accumulations of 
dead grasses that have perished in centuries of battle with 
droughts which have conquered fitfully, slowdy, but surely. 

Other areas of the steppes are covered with loess, which 
is a wind-formed dust-deposit and can therefore have 
; been formed only in arid conditions ; it is thought to be 
the deposited loads of the winds blowing over the terminal 
j moraines of the great ice-sheet that once covered much 
' of Northern Europe. Loess is fertile because the mineral 
salts it contains have never been leached by heavy rains 
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^ee p. 370 ). The land around the mouth of the river 
Dnieper IS sandy, and the Caspian borders have salty 
clays. Then, again, the northern steppes have scattered 
trees that form a kind of park-land between the true 
grassy steppe and the belt of deciduous forests, while on 
eastern steppes the grass deteriorates to the scrub forms 
. .of desert margins. Rainfall in South Russia varies in two 
directions ; from west to east the decrease is fairly regular 
but from north to south, between the forest and the Black 
Sea there is at first a rapid decrease and then an increase 
as the coastal margins are approached. The boon of large 
rivers m parched steppe-land is inestimable ; they water 
the land, they cool the hot summer air, they form water- 
routes in summer and ready-made ‘streets’ of ice in 
winter. 

South Russia To-day 

This is the busiest and most densely peopled part of all 
the U.S.S.R., but ladical changes have taken place in 
agriculture, stock-raising, and industry. First, and most 
surprising in one respect, is the definite effort at decentrali- 
' zation— -z.i;., at preventing a natural drift of population 
to the south and at diverting energy to other undeveloped 
areas like the Siberian steppes. Secondly, there is the aim 
of industrialization, so that to-day, instead of Russia being 
predominantly agricultural, actually 60 per cent, of the 
revenue comes from industrial projects and 22 per cent, 
from farming — a sharp reversal of pre-War conditions. 

It is on the steppes that the schemes for collective fanns 
and the great State farms have been initiated. Russian 
agriculture is now on the largest scale of any country in 
the world. This has been accomplished by the American 
method of mechanization, Russia to-day taking first place 
in production of farm-machinery. At Rostov is “The 
Giant,” a 500,000-acre State farm; at Odessa is the 
world’s largest elevator; at Kharkov, Gorki (Nijni- 
Novgorod), Stalingrad, Voronezh, Odessa, and Kiev are 
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machine-shops producing and repairing tractors, ploughs, 
self-binders, threshing-machines, etc. ; at Dnieprohes is 
one of the largest hydro-electric plants in the world, and 
others are being erected along the Volga and the northern 
Caucasus. The main purpose of these new farming 
methods is to provide food for the Russians : a hungry 
state is apt to be an angry state, and the new rulers in 
Russia are determined to satisfy their own peoples first. 
The export of surplus wheat (when there is a surplus; 
famines still occur) is much less than people are led to ex- 
pect : for instance, in 1933 exports from the U.S.S.R. unde - 
the heading of agricultural foodstuffs (excluding animl 
products) were only 14 per cent, of the total value, Avh'r 
the exports of wheat to the United Kingdom in 1933 w.)p 
less than 8 per cent, of the total value of all exports to or 
United Kingdom. The methods of production and ith 
yields of all crops — wheat, oats, barley, maize, bds, 
and sunflower — are being improved very quickUion. 
the employment of modern farm machinery ancrifty, 
scientific use of chemical manures derived as by-prcnark 
from new iron- works. Nevertheless, in 1932 the yiming 
wheat per acre in the U.S.S.R. (?.f., including Siiargic ; 
wheat-lands) was only half that of Canada, only tw 
that of the United States, Australia, or Argentiust be 
less than a quarter of the intensely cultivated * famous f 
Belgium or Holland. Of course, the extensive undaries 
farming methods of producing wheat in new Ian rich soil 
give yields comparable to those of the small ations of 
thriftily managed in old lands where farming ittle with 
even so the Russian yield is ridiculously low, cofl surely, 
the fertility of the land and the modern methods av^whic 
The fault lies with the inexperienced peasants, and^^ t^^ 
Russian Government, realizing the uneconomic natureiiii 
the situation, is sparing no pains to train the countryfolk, 
young and old, to be machine-minded. 

Lack of animal manure is always a serious handicap to 
large-scale agriculture, and the deficiency can be put right 
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only by 'mixing’ the type of farming; but this mixed 
farmings so characteristic of the older lands of Western 
Europe, necessitates smaller holdings and careful, intelli- 
gent management, factors which breed a spirit of in- 
dependence and pride that runs counter to some of the 
new Russian ideals of behaviour. So it can be seen that 
the drastic alterations in the economy of Russian agricul- 
' ' ture are not being carried through without trouble : giant 

farms tend to be unwieldy; peasants misuse expensive 
machines; little farms develop thrift; and so on. The 
Russians admit that stock-farming, dairying, and poultry- 

I farming will have to receive very special attention and a 
modification of the methods applied to cereals. But 
troubles, big and little, are overshadowed by keenness 
for the furtherance of the great Plans, because it is gene- 
rally believed by the mass of the people that everything 
will ultimately right itself for the betterment of all. 

The differences in the climate and fertility of the steppes 
already noted are reflected in the types of farming and 
the stages of development of the land. Towards the arid 
east ranching occurs, this area corresponding to the semi- 
arid western plains of North America. In the rainier 
west, where the most desirable land with least risk of 
drought occurs, the farming is most 'mixed,’ because the 
land has been developed for the longest time; this area 
corresponds to parts of Manitoba, for example, where the 
specialization in wheat is being rapidly replaced by variety 
in crops. Between arid east and richest west is a region 
in the middle stage of development, where some ranching 
still occurs but where extensive wheat-farming is most 
general ; this area corresponds to Saskatchewan, for 

I example, or to the central plains of North America in 
general in their early days of specialization in wheat. All 
: new lands have gone or are going through these stages 

of development — the ranching of empty lands, the 
machine-farming when population is scanty, and the 
more 'mixed’ farming as more and more people are 
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attracted to the lands by the successes of the pioneers. 
When mixed farming is well developed the lands may be 
said to be growing old. How the Russian Plans will be 
adapted to this cycle of development remains to be seen 
in the not distant future. 


Industry 

It is not easy to realize at first the significance of saying 
that the Donetz basin is a very rich coalfield with iron 
ores close by. Fig. 6 shows the positions of these minerals. 
Think what effect there would have been upon the 
development of the North American prairies if Appala- 
chian coal. Lake Superior ore, and Pittsburg’s furnaces 
had all been actually on the prairies themselves. Or, to 
put the same supposition in another form, imagine the 
advantage if the prairies could be transferred to an ocean 
coast on which coal and iron were found in abundance. 
The Russian steppes have such facilities ; they reach an 
open sea-coast, linked without physical barriers to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and then close to this coast and in the 
central region of the fertile farm-land there occur coal 
and iron, comparable in quantity and quality to those of 
the Ruhr and Lorraine. In pre-War days the Donetz 
coalfield and the ores of iron and manganese at Krivoi 
Rog were important ; to-day, when Russia has suddenly 
plunged into industrialization and mechanization, this 
southern coalfield has become almost the key-district on 
which the new developments rely. The Donetz Basin 
produces 70 per cent, of Russia’s coal, large new iron- 
,and steel-works have been built, and old blast-furnaces 
have been remodelled with the help of German, American, 
and British engineers. The steel produced here is the raw 
material for the machine-shops of Gorki, Kiev, etc., the 
railway-works at Kharkov and Lugansk, and for the 
machinery in the flour-mills, tobacco-factories, sugar- 
refineries, and other works associated with the produce 
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of a rich agricultural region. But decentralization is at 
work here too ; the opening of new coalfields in Siberia, 
the Ural region, and the Moscow area, and the scientific 
use of petroleum, peat-fuel, and electricity are all intended 
to lessen overwhelming dependence on one main coal- 
field and to encourage a more even distribution of 
population. 

Transport is a big problem not only on the steppe-lands,* 
but throughout the U.S.S.R., and schemes for its improve- 
ment in the south include plans for more railways, more 
roads to take heavy motor-traffic, the electrification of 
branch lines, the better use of navigable waterways, and 
the development of air transport. 

Towns 

The early troubled history of the steppe-lands did not 
favour the growth of towns ; the oldest settlements grew 
not on the open prairie used by the eastern invaders, 
but at defensible sites on its borders. The great east-west 
natural route along the steppe never became a commercial 
highway, partly because of warfare, partly because the 
country favours nomadism, but mainly because the route 
links steppe with steppe and thus does not favour the 
exchange of commodities produced in different regions. 
But a commercial '^street’ did develop in very early days 
across Russia between the Baltic and Black Seas, or, it is 
better to say, between the Baltic Sea and Constantinople 
(Byzantium) (Fig. 7). This was the Norsemen’s route that 
has already been mentioned (p. 59). These eastern Norse- 
men were not ocean navigators, like their kinsmen to the 
west, but backwoodsmen used to canoes, forests, portages, 
and trapping ; and one particular route encouraged their 
penetration into Russia. This led up the Gulf of Finland, 
up the river Neva, through Lake Ladoga, up the river 
Volkov\(where they founded Novgorod, the 'Great City’), 
and up'^he river Lovat. Here a short portage, through 
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Fig. 7 . The Growth of Russia 

This map shows the open, grassy highway of the steppes, and three ramparts that have 
limited movement — (i) the desert rampart, (ii) the forest rampart north of the steppes, and 
(iii) the rampart of cold in the north. 

The numbers and arrows refer to movements of people, as follows : 

1, the line of constant invasion from the east, 

2 is probably the original settlement of the Slavs, an Eastern people. 

2, the dispersal of the Slavs to become Russians, Poles, Czechs, Yugoslavs. 

3, the Viking commercial highway. 

4, Tartar conquests: the Tartars dominated Russia from 1224 to i.j8o. 

The outward movement of the Russian SlaVs started from Moscow. It extended in the 
fifteenth century to the Baltic, in the sixteenth to Kazan and Astrakhan (Tartar strongholds) 
and to the White Sea, in the seventeenth to the Black Sea and as far eastward as the Pacific, 
in the eighteenth to Inland, and in the nineteenth to Rumania. The shading shows territory 
that Russia has lost since the last war. 
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pine-woods with which the Norsemen were familiar, 
brought them to the upper Dvina, which they ascended, 
because there were rapids downstream. xAnother short 
portage gave on to the river Dnieper, almost where 
Smolensk is now situated, and down this great river their 
small boats came. Soon the forests were left behind, and 
open steppes stretched on either side of the stream; at 
the junction of forest and steppe rose Kiev, the original 
capital of an early Russia, Farther downstream sites are 
less defensible and rapids occur (used now at Dnieprohes 
for generating electricity). But the old Norse route con- 
tinued to the mouth of the Dnieper and thence to 
Constantinople, where the Vikings exchanged their furs 
for textiles or swords, or became paid troops to guard 
the city's northern frontier from the horsemen of the 
steppes. Kiev was thus a half-way house along this 
ancient route ; its people received their Christianity from 
Constantinople, and the city soon grew into an important 
missionary and trading centre. But this early nucleus of 
Russia was doomed ; it was too near the steppes, and the 
Tartars sacked the town. Its inhabitants fled, and some 
of them founded what was to be a new Russia in the forest 
refuge of Moscow. Much later, when the Tartar menace ( 

was waning, Kiev and its fertile surroundings again ;■ 

attracted people, the Little Russians (as distinct from the Ij 

Great Russians of Moscow), and again Kiev became a | 

capital. But Moscow was all-powerful, and Little Russia ■ f 
was added to the Tsar’s dominions. To-day, after a ' | 
European war, a Russian revolution, and still more anti- 
Soviet wars, especially on the south-western steppe, Kiev 
is again a capital, now of the Ukraine — an independent 
Soviet republic but within the Union. ; 

. Ukraine means frontier’; the political boundary is 
marked in Fig. 6, and it will be seen that the republic 
includes the best of the steppe and much of the Black i 

Earth, so that its importance to the whole Union can well ;! 

be realized. Without the Ukraine Russia would lose not 
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only the best of her larder but a large p 
filled coal-cellar in the Donetz basin. 


Notebook Work: 14 

(i) Explain the limits of the wheat-lands shown in Fig. 5. 

(ii) Draw a map to show the site and importance of Kiev. 
(Its industries to-day include the manufacture of farm- 
machinery, sugar-refining, and fruit-canning — Little Russia 
having orchards of apples, plums, and cherries.) 

(iii) Kharkov is the largest town of the Ukraine. Draw two 
maps side by side to show the products around Kharkov and 
the products around either Chicago or St Louis. Write a note 
comparing the Russian and the American town. 

(iv) Odessa (a comparatively modern town, founded in 
1794) is the greatest grain-port of the U.S.S.R. Compare its 
site with that of Riga in pre-War days, when the latter was a 
busy Russian port. 

[The towns of the eastern steppes are described at p. 88, 
and other Russian Black Sea ports at pp. 79, 80.] 


The Caucasus 

The area included in this region is not only the high 
mountain ranges between the Black Sea and the Caspian 
Sea, but their continuation westward along the north- 
eastern coast of the Black Sea into the southern half of 
the Crimean peninsula ; in addition the lowlands immedi- 
ately on the north flank of these mountains will be con- 
sidered, so that the two provinces of Transcaucasia and 
Ciscaucasia belong to this section. 

The Caucasus region contains a strange mixture of 
peoples — Russians, Turks, Kurds, Armenians, Georgians, 
and others — who are for the most part refugees driven to 
the mountain fastnesses by stronger nations who have 
seized the surrounding lowlands. Politically the area is 
somewhat a confusion of republics, Armenia, Georgia, 
and Azerbaijan constituting the Transcaucasian Federal 
Soviet Republic, with a group of autonomous republics 
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or regions (of which Daghestan^ on the Caspian shores, 
is the largest) along the northern flank of the mountains. 

Although the surroundings are semi-desert or desert, 
the Caucasus Mountains themselves form a distinct cli- 
matic region with heavy rains due to cyclones that form 


A Camping Scene in the Caucasus 

This picture illustrates an important aspect of tbe geography of a land — the 
question, not of industry, but of relief from industry. In Russia play as well as 
work is organized by the State. 

Photo Planet News^ Ltd. 


over the Black Sea. Slopes are densely forested, and 
valley bottoms tend to be swampy; in summer these 
enclosed lowlands are hot and steamy, and such crops as 
rice, cotton, and sugar-cane are cultivated ; in winter the 
weather is raw, but high on the mountains, where there is 
much sunshine amid the snow, new health- and pleasure- 
resorts have been established. 

In pre-War Russia the oilfield of the Caucasus was 
famous, Baku and Batum both being busy oil-ports. In 
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those days, however, the petrol engine was not so impor« 
tant as it is now, and, in addition, backward Russia could 
not compete successfully as an oil-producing country with 
the progressive United States. Apart from this mineral 
wealth Caucasia was a neglected region, and such farming 
as there tvas, in an area of mixed peoples, mixed religions, 
constant feuds, raids, and persecutions, was most primitive 
peasant-cultivation. 

The Caucasus To-day 

Russia is now the workPs second producer of petro- 
leum, the chief area of development being at Grozny, 
whence a new pipe-line goes to Tuapse, on the Black Sea. 
The oilfields are being surveyed scientifically, and it seems 
that Caucasus oil has only just been tapped, and that 
supplies will continue to increase for a long time. It is 
probable that the oilfields of the United States have 
reached the peak of production. Baku, the capital of 
Azerbaijan and the largest port on the Caspian Sea, has 
a population of 700,000, including the new settlements of 
the neighbouring oilfield ; a pipe-line connects Batum, on 
the Black Sea, with Baku. 

Agriculture is being improved rapidly. Caucasia is the 
only part of European Russia that can grow cotton, a 
crop which is being increased to supply the Moscow mills 
and new local mills. The steppes north of the Caucasus 
grow much wheat, sugar-beet, and soya-beans on collec- 
tive farms. Tiflis, the capital of Georgia and the central 
town of Transcaucasia, has large cotton- and silk-mills, 
and is a centre of the U.S.S.R. film industry, in which 
connexion it is worth comparing as regards site (moun- 
tain, forest, and desert) and climate (sunshine especially) 
with Los Angeles. Other developments in the Tiflis area 
include big hydro-electric schemes (two powerful stations 
are already working, and the whole of the Batum oilfield 
works have been electrified) and the extraction of ores of 
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iron, manganese (deposits estimated at 250 million tons), 
copper, and aluminium: new iron- works are intended' to 
cater primarily for the needs in pipes, derricks, pumps, 
etc., at the oilfields. It is also intended that the fruits 
and flowers of Caucasia shall be the basis of a trade similar 
to that of the French Riviera. 

Along the north-east coast of the Black Sea are many 
health- and pleasure-resorts for Russia’s workers. The 
Southern Crimea is a ‘Mediterranean’ land of vines, olives, 
pomegranates, laurels, cedars, and cypresses, a land of 
December violets and January roses, a land of a summer- 
time that lasts from April to September, a land where 
winter is very mild, a land for invalids, a land for tourists 
among the mountains, gorges, cliffs, and coves. Here 
w’^ere the palaces of the old Russian aristocracy ; to-day 
the same buildings are rest-houses, hospitals, and hotels. 
The capital of the Peninsula is Simferopol, and Sebastopol 
is a busy port linked by steamer services mainly to other 
Black Sea ports. 

Deciduous Forests: The Moscow Region 

The primitive surroundings of this region were forests 
with brambly undergrowth, glades, and swamps — condi- 
tions attractive for defence but not very bountiful. Early 
life must have been very much after the Robin Flood 
pattern — seemingly romantic now, but actually a tough 
school of existence. Population clustered for protection 
round the strongholds of the various champions, and the 
^.beginning of the history of a real Russia is largely an 
^^^count of the alliances or conquests of the different 
rice"^ds or clans. The early strategic . importance of the 
weatF^^ 1‘egion and its later ecclesiastical supremacy 
much ^ dense population to an area that in economic 
resorts had little advantage to offer. Forests were par- 

In peasants supplied farm-produce to the 

famous, 
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Moscow was not without rivals as a capital or as a 
fortress in the forest-belt. The city of Nijiii-Novgorod 
(now Gorki) was once not only the capital but the saviour 
of Russia: at a time when Novgorod — which was the 
old northern Viking capital on the Baltic-Black Sea 
route— had been captured by Lithuanians, when Kie\^ 
and, later, even Moscow were held by Tartars, Nijni- 
Novgorod, a river-junction fortress, organized the cam- 
paigns that were to free this heart of Russia from foreign 
rule. Although Moscow soon regained supremacy on 
account of its more central site, Nijm-Novgorod never 
lost its importance, especially as a trading centre where 
great fairs were and, to a less extent, still are a feature. 

The fair [at Nijni-Novgorod] will sadly disappoint those 
who expect to see at every turn pagans from Northern 
Siberia, Chinese Buddhists, Tartars from Samarkand or 
Bokhara. Now that the railways thread Asia, though the 
actual turnover has not decreased, much of the former 
colour is lost. That is seen better in the fairs at places like 
Orenburg.^ 

^ In pre-War Russia the peasants of the forest-belt con- 
tinued as they had done for centuries, with primitive 
methods and poor yields; but the coal of Tula had 
caused an industrial area to grow, with iron- and steel- 
works and clothing factories. N^^^ Russia was 

importing much manufactured produce from the indus- 
trialized lands of Western Europe. Moscow was essen- 
tially a governmental centre, civic and ecclesiastic. 
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possible interference by the West. Moscow is still pre- 
dominantly governmental, but big developments ha\'e 
occurred in the neighbourhood. Electric stations are 
working at Kalinin (Tver) (using peat fuel), Ivanovo, and 
Gorki : Ivanovo is a great clothing centre ; Gorki makes 
tractors, chemicals, paper, aeroplanes, and river-steamers. 


Moscow, Very Old and Very New 

Part of the drastic reconstruction of an ancient capital to suit the extraordinary 
developments of to-day is shown in this picture. 

Photo Planet Nows^ Ltd. 


The output of the Tula coalfield has been increased^ its 
iron-works and by-products plant modernized, and its 
arms factories enlarged. Moscow itself has engineering, 
rubber, and chemical works, and there are plans to fur- 
ther the production of luxury commodities like wireless- 
sets, gramophones, pianos, fashionable clothes, etc., goods 
such as are typical of other large capitals. 

An interesting suggestion is that the whole of this 
industrial nucleus should be decentralized, so that in 
future factories will work actually at the supply of raw 
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material. For instance, it is proposed that cotton should 
not be brought all the way from Turkestan to Ivanovo 
for manufacture just because this town is near a coalfield, 
but that cotton factories should be on the cotton-fields 
and use such power as is locally available. Modern science 
gives much more choice in this respect than in the days 
of the Industrial Revolution, when steam, from coal, was 
the only power suggested for large-scale manufacture. 

The farm-land of the Moscow region has been/ collec- 
tivized’ also, but not on the same huge scale as the 
steppes, because the produce consists mainly of dairy- 
stuflk and vegetables for Moscow’s ' Covent Garden,’ both 
of which commodities are essentially products for small 
farms rather than large. 

The U.S.S.R. depends almost wholly on land com- 
munications, and the capital must be the centre of the 
web of railways. Transport is a serious problem in the 
administration from Moscow: many local lines have 
already been electrified ; long-distance lines are being 
improved, but slowly ; air transport is developing rapidly, 
with Moscow as the chief air-port; and river transport 
is being modernized to help to relieve the congestion of 
heavy freight. 


Notebook Work: 15 

(i) Draw a map of the Moscow 'ring bof towns. Show the 
l ydiating railways and name their destinations. Show 
the radiating river-system. 

(ii ) Write a note on the navigability of Russian rivers, from 
the^ points of view of the relief^ rainfall, and temperature of 
their basins. 

I ill) Draw a map of one other capital city that has radia ‘ 
railways. (In the atlas see Berlin, Paris, Warsaw, Delhi, etc. 


White Russia 

While Russia, the smallest of the European Socialist 
republics in the Union, is an area in the extreme west of 
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the deciduous forest-belt, bordering Poland. From most 
points of view it is a poor, backward region, partly for 
historical and partly for physical reasons. White Russia 
became part of the Russian Empire only at the end of the 
eighteenth century, previous to which time it was a 
troubled borderland sometimes belonging to a vigorous 
Lithuania, sometimes to Poland, sometimes to both com- 
bined, but developed by neither and often deliberately 
neglected. ■ 

In the upper Pxdpet basin the woods are everywhere full 
of countless little channels which creep through a wilderness 
of sedge. Alone the right bank of the Pripet rises above the 
level, and is fairly thickly populated. Elsewhere extends a 
great, intricate network of streams with endless fields of 
water-plants and woods. ... In the drier parts the earth 
is carpeted with meadow^ saffron and asphodel; but over 
the bogs vapours hang for ever, and among the reeds in 
autumn there is no fly, no mosquito, nor living soul, nor 
sound save the rustle of dry stalks. No scene is more charac- 
teristic of the inhabited places than the infinitely melancholy 
picture, often witnessed from the train itself, of a grey- 
headed peasant cutting reeds, standing up to his w^aist in 
water.^ 

To-day five-sixths of the population are village peasants, 
only one-sixth living in towms. Thanks to reclamation 
schemes, 30 per cent, of the land is now cultivated, of 
which about one-half is collectivized. Great attention is 
being paid here to technical education, the number of 
industrial employees having more than doubled in four 
years. The capital of the republic is Minsk. 

The Coniferous Forests, 

The general geography of a coniferous-forest region has 
already been, described in dealing with Sweden. The 
pine-forest does not make a genial honie, partly because 

^ Provincial Russia, by H. Stewart and F. de Haenen. 
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it is; forest, and partly because of the harsh cliinate: it is 
a land of few people — trappers, lumberjacks, and, in 
forest clearings, peasants growing crops of hardy rye, 
tough flax, and the humble potato. Yet in this cold 
, forest-belt was the capital of Tsarist Russia — St Peters- 
burg, now Leningrad. In many ways it is a^ freakish city, 
comparable to Canberra, New Delhi, or Salt Lake City 
in its artificial growth. St Petersburg was deliberately 
founded by Peter the Great in the seventeenth century 
on most unattractive marshland round the river Neva, 
but at the head of a most attractive gulf. This artificial 
start had both advantages and disadvantages when the 
spoon-fed baby city began to grow. It became a beautiful 
child, but not robust: the swamps were turned into a 
planned canal system, streets were an orderly arrange- 
ment of boulevards, sites for parks and palaces were taste- 
fully reserved ; but floods, a not too happy climate, and 
an unpromising hinterland offset many of the advantages 
of organized planning. Peter the Great’s idea in choosing 
this site was to form a connexion with Western Europe, 
to obtain a share of and perhaps control of the Baltic 
'lake,’ and to combat the isolation which was the natural 
result of the physical setting of his country. 

Leningrad To-day 

To-day the capital of the U.S.S.R. is Moscow; Lenin- 
grad is much too unfavourably situated as a governmental 
centre. Instead it has become an educational centre, a 
vast teclinical college training Soviet citizens in modern 
industrial methods. It is no longer the busy commercial 
front door that it used to be, but a cultural door through 
which Western ideas are admitted to be adapted to the 
working of a Communist state. 

Leningrad is nevertheless still a busy timber-port with 
a new importance since Russia has lost all its territory on 
the Baltic Sea coast except for this small strip at the head 
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of the Gulf of Finland. The city has also pulp- and 
paper-mills, linen-mills, fish-canneries, and engineering 
shops that specialize in light goods like precision instru- 
ments. 

In the forest area itself lumbering has been modernized , 
by the introduction of motor saws, tractors, and scientific 
forestry-control. The production of flax and potatoes is 
supervised to improve quantity and quality, and dairying 
is developing quickly {cf. Finland) to supply not only 
Leningrad but cities as far away as the Moscow Ring. 

The Tundra 

In pre-Re volution days this area was of little economic 
importance. The growth of St Petersburg and Russia’s 
acquisition of a Baltic coastline diverted the once-pros- 
perous fur- and timber-trade of Archangel to Russian 
ports nearer to the West European market and less 
handicapped by winter ice. (Archangel is free from ice 
only between May and October.) To-day, when Russia 
is almost excluded from the Baltic Sea, Archangel is 
acquiring a new importance as a timber-port and even 
as a grain-port, but Murmansk, a new ice-free port west 
of the White Sea, is being rapidly developed as a timber- 
exporting and fishing centre. Geological surveys in the 
Kola Peninsula have resulted in the starting of aluminium- 
\vorks in the far north, and the coal of the river Pechora 
is being mined . The tundra, however , for lack of transport 
and population and for climatic reasons, remains the least 
promising of all the varied lands of the U.S.S.R. 

The Basin of the Volga 

Of the five main vegetation belts of Russia only the 
desert region has not yet been described, and it will now 
be considered in this section as a part of the Volga basin, 
a big area that includes parts of regions already explained 
86 
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particular reference to their 
eaAein limits, across which the river Volga flows. 

he Volga, the longest and largest river in Europe is 
navigable almost to its source in the Tver marshes ^The 
SrS "" be divided into three sub-regions- (.) TL 
orli aiea of fairly dense population and in^strial 



Russian Peasants at School 

peasantry has been a gr 

^ to read and write is typic 

attempt by the State to educate all its peo 

Photo Planet NetZ’S, Ltd. 


development, [b) the Middle Volga of stepne-lanfl 

'€XiZrZT 

liiroughout the long course the industrial remons are 
meie patches compared wflth the vast tracts of agricul 
tural land in varied stages of development. ^ ^ 

I he Gorki area has already been described (pp. 8i, 82) ; 
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its production of tractors and fertilizers forms part of the 
economy of the Black Earth region on its southern borders. 
Farms around Gorki specialize in ‘technical crops’ such 
as flax and wool, for the mills of the Moscow Ring. 

The steppe-lands of the Middle Volga contain prairie- 
land in almost every stage of development. Poorer areas 
towards the desert margins produce wool, mohair, and 
camel-hair, and there is a large trade in hides to the 
boot-factories at Moscow and Kalinin (T\^er), Better 
grass-lands are devoted to large-scale wheat-farms, while 
the best parts of all produce mixed crops like ^vheat, 
hemp, and sugar-beet. Plans for the organized develop- 
ment of the area emphasize the need for better ranching 
methods, the growing of alfalfa, improt'ement of stock, 
marketing of meat, and utilization of by-products : 
already Saratov, with its stockyards and meat-works, is 
well on the way to becoming another Chicago. 

As regards town-sites, Gorki has been described ; the 
towui marks the limit of navigation by big river-steamers. 
Kazan was a Tartar capital, at a meeting of routes to 
and from the Caspian and Baltic Seas and Siberia : the 
town still has a very 'Eastern’ population. Samara, a 
fortress site on the edge of the steppes and at a big loop 
in the river Volga, is now important as the junction where 
the Trans-Siberian and Trans-Caspian railways meet. 
Saratov, on the north edge of the desert and at the 
entrance to the Caspian depression, is the second largest 
town on the Volga, Gorki being now much bigger. 

The desert of the lower Volga defies even the plans of 
the Communists, and no startling developments lrd\-Q 
taken place except the reorganization of the Astrakhan 
sturgeon fisheries. Stalingrad (Tsaritsin) has important 
tractor-works, but the town’s interests are to the north 
and west rather than with the desert to the south and 
east. 

The tCaspian is an inland sea and a shrinking sea, but 
a great s^ea : for huge areas in Caucasia, Persia, and the 
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trans-Caspian provinces it is the sea, and the river Volga 
is its dooinvay. Astrakhan, on the main stream, which 
is here two miles ^vide and at the head of a complicated 
delta, looks somewhat insignificant, tucked away in a 
corner of the map of Russia ; but actually it is Russia’s 
second port (Odessa being first), the headquarters of a 
great fishing industry, and the entrepot for Volga and 
Caspian merchandise. 

Notebook Work: i6 

Draw a map of the Volga basin to illustrate the pre\dous 
section. 

The Urals 

In the South Ural region is the largest industrial base 
of the U.S.S.R. Magnitogorsk is on the Asiatic side of the 
mountains, to the south-west of Cheliabinsk, at a point 
where there is one of the world’s richest deposits of iron 
ore. Coal to smelt this ore has to come 1500 miles by 
train from Kuznetz, near Tomsk, in Siberia. Moreover, 
the land round Magnitogorsk is poor steppe with little 
prospect of producing much variety of foodstuffs. Yet 
here, in a space of less than five years, have risen three 
large towns. Magnitogorsk is now as large as Derby, 
Middlesbrough, Blackburn, or Huddersfield. The blast- 
furnaces and steel-works are the biggest and most modern 
that foreign engineers could supply, but without this 
plant any plans for the industrial development of Russia 
would have been futile, for the steel produced in the 
Magnitogorsk area has to supply the machine-shops of 
places throughout the U.S.S.R. The site of the works vio- 
lates all the principles about the position of iron- works 
that have previously found places in geography books; 
the easy assemblage of coke and ore has always been 
judged a necessity, and yet here, at the world’s largest 
works, 1500 miles of not too efficient railway separate the 
two essential commodities, Russia admits that all has not 
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gone according to plan, but the fact remains that the 
works not only survive but progress. 

Other minerals — copper, zinc, nickel, and aluminium — 
are being w^orked or are planned to be worked in the 
near future in this South Ural region. Hydro-electric 



stations are already built, and the weaknesses of the 
railway system are being rapidly cured by extra tracks 
and electrification. Perm produces 95 per cent, of Russia’s 
copper — an important metal to a progressive state. In 
the past the Urals have supplied most of the world’s 
platinum, and a large amount of gold. 
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very plainly all the errors of the other but few of the 
virtues, and much of the bad feeling that has occurred 
is due wholly to ignorance of the real facts and unwilling- 
ness to study the other side’s point of view. There must 
be understanding before there can be better agreement; 
a geographical understanding is only one aspect j but with- 
out it the political, economic, and racial problems cannot 
be fully appreciated. 

The Russians aie mainly Slavs, a people with a culture 
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The New Russia: A Summary 

Russian Coinmunists speak of the depression in Western 
Europe and North America, with its consequent unem- 
ployment and hardship, as “a reversion to barbarism”: 
Western Europe and North America speak of Russian 
Communism in similar harsh terms. Each side can see 


The !N[ew AXetallurgical Works at AXagnitogorsk 

Notice the orderly lay-out, and compare it with the new Italian town shown at 
p. 341. Russia, starting industrialization late, has every opportunity of avoidino 
the evils resulting from lack of forethought in the dirty, unplanned 'towns of old 
industrial areas farther west. 

Photo Planet News, Ltd, 
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quite different from the Teuton or Latin civilizations far- 
ther west: it is unfair to expect that they should agree 
with everything of which the West is confidently proud. 
Next, the Soviet republics cover a huge area, with diverse 
surroundings that lend themselves to the development of 
economic independence; because Communism succeeds 
or fails , in Russia it does not mean that similar results 
could be obtained in entirely different geographical and 
racial conditions. The steppe-lands are suitable for large- 
scale farming, a stage that would have come about 
eventually under any political conditions. Mineral 
resources in Russia are vast, and in a modern scientific 
world invited exploitation. The combination of developed 
agriculture and industry automatically lead to a fuller 
use of other scientific advantages such as the utilization 
of by-products and the adaptation of various materials 
as sources of power. In all these respects Russia has 
learned from the West and adopted Western methods : in 
exchange Russia has taught the West planned orderliness 
of development, so that Germany, Italy, Britain, and the 
United States all now have ‘five-year plans’ for some 
part of their economy. Capitalism and Communism 
have both contributed towards the settlement of world 
problems. 

Russia has one great drawback to development — an 
illiterate population. Tremendous efforts are being made 
to right this wrong by the education of the people in two 
main directions : (a) the virtues of the Communist State, 
and {b) technical efficiency. The former is propaganda 
in self-defence; the latter is the result of what was a 
tragedy between 1917 and 1922, when mechanized 
methods were imposed suddenly on primitive peasants, 
and famines and other disasters occurred. The result of 
this intensive education has been more of a revolution 
than the political one of 1917 — the complete alteration 
of the economy of Russia from agrarian-indusrrial to 
i ndustriahagrarian. 
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Of the future it is idle to speculate: the second Five 
Year Plan, nears fulfilment; acute famine seems to have 
passed ; interfering propaganda abroad has given place 
to concentration on internal problems ; and now Russia 
has ])ecome a member of the League of Nations. 

Notebook Work: ly 

Summarize the geography of the natural regions of Russia 
in Europe in tabular form as follows : 

Column I : The natural regions — tundra, coniferous forest, decidu- 
ous forest, steppe, desert, the Caucasus, and the Ural Moun- 
tains. 

Column 2 : Climatic notes for each region under headings of 
(a) temperature (summer and winter), and (b) rainfall 
(amount and seasonal distribution). 

Column 3: Food products typical of each region, noting, for 
example, breads, butter, and other fats, etc. 

Column 4: ‘Technical’ crops of each region. 

Column 5 : Mineral deposits and power resources. 

Column 6 : Towns and their industries. 


POLAND 

Notebook Work: 18 

From an atlas trace or draw the courses of the river Vistula 
and its tributaries. Next add the boundaries of Poland, insert 
the names of surrounding countries, and add brief notes about 
the boundary, taken from the following section. (There is 
more to add to this map later.) 

The Boundaries of Poland 

id) The wedge of Polish territory east of Lithuania and 
including Vilna (Wilno) was taken forcibly from Lithu- 
ania in 1920 on the grounds that the city contains a 
majority of Poles ; Lithuania, unable to obtain redress, 
retaliated by seizing Memel, a German port, the cession 
of which to Lithuania had not been decided by the 
League of Nations. 
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{b) A long stretch of the frontier between Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. is a natural boundary, although the map 
suggests artificiality; the Pripet or Rokitno swamps of 
White Russia form an almost uninhabited and impassable 
zone. The line of easy communication from Poland east- 
ward is marked by the main railway through Minsk and 


A Tributary of the Vistula on the Polish Plain 
T hree regions in Poland are illustrated*— low land, upland, and high land — 
at this page, p, 129, and p, 99 respectively. 

By courtesy of the Polish Embassy 

Smolensk. Nevertheless, there is yet no finality about the 
whole Polish frontier bordering Lithuania, the U.S.S.R., 
and, in the south-east, Rumania. 

{c) The Carpathians form a natural southern boundary, 
the ridges themselves being the Slovakia of Czecho- 
slovakia. But at the lowland between the mountain-folds 
and the Bohemian plateau-block — at the entrance to 
the Moravian ‘ Gate ’ near Cracow— physical features and 
economic developments have caused frontier difficulties, 
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foiV' here is 'a ™ and industrial area (Upper 

Silesia) which has now been split into two to give Poland 
the major portion. A plebiscite in 1926 in favour of return 
to Germany failed to alter the frontier, and the existing 
boundary is still a vexed question. 

(d) The western boundary of Poland has been fixed so 
'as to' include on, the; Polish side, the majority of Poles; 
along the whole irontier there is a difficult problem of 
i minorities,’ particularly of Germans unwillingly under 
Polish rule,. 

(r) Finally there is the strip of territory called the 
Polish Corridor, intended to give Poland access to the 
sea. Unfortunately the wedge isolates East Prussia from 
the rest of Germany, Danzig, the Corridor port, contains 
only 4 per cent, of Poles, so that it would have been unjust 
to include the city in a land based on Polish nationality ; 
accordingly the port and a small area round it are now a 
Free State under the protection of the League of Nations. 
This has led to an unsatisfactory state of affairs which 
will be explained later. 

The Land of the Poles 

After the last war the statesmen of the victorious Allies 
promised independence to certain peoples wbo claimed to 
have been unwilling subjects of the Central Powers. The 
political map of Europe was redrafted to form new 
countries based on racial, linguistic, or religious unity. 
Thus Poland came into being as the land of the people 
called Poles. They are Slavs, like most Russians, the 
Czechs, the Serbs, and others ; but the Poles are intensely 
proud of their own traditions, very patriotic, preserving 
their own language, and often despising or even hating 
brothcr-Siavs. History tells how there have been king- 
doms of Poland before of varying extent and power; at 
one time Poland ruled from Baltic Sea to Black Sea. But 
always it has been a story of conquest by neighbours or 
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disruption within the kingdom; a stable Poland has 
seemed impossible. To-day,, however, the PoleS' are most 
enthusiastic for their independence once more and very 
ambitious for the future. 

Geographically Poland is midway along the Great Euro- 
pean Hain ; politically Poland is a buffer between the 
Communism of Russia, the Fascism of Germany, and the 
democracies of Scandinavia and Czechoslovakia ; raci- 
ally the land is between Teuton and Slav — 30 per cent, 
of the present population consists of 'minorities' — 
people who are not Poles. Most Poles are Roman 
Catholics, but towards the eastern frontiers people belong 
to the Greek Church ; beyond the boundary eastward is 
the official atheism of the U.S.S.R., and westward Protes- 
tant North Germany. Economically Poland is at a stage 
between the industrialization of the West and the peasant- 
life of south-eastern Europe and pre-War Russia; the 
modern scientific orderliness of the Prussian mind pene- 
trated from the west, and the humble peasant faith from 
the east. Such is the new Poland — not Russian, not 
West European, not industrial, not agricultural, Slav yet 
not Slav — a strange mixture with a problematic future. 

. Peasants 

The word 'peasant' has already been used many times 
in this book, and one is apt to read the word without 
fully appreciating its meaning. 'Peasants' recalls perhaps 
to English readers French or Russian farm-folk, or i ay be 
a vague idea of a Peasants' Revolt long ago. The ord 
has now a special meaning. Continental people arc 
equally hazy about the idea of ' farmer ' ; to them ' farmer ' 
is 'peasant,' but to English people it suggests 'gentleman- 
farmer' or John Bull — certainly not the humble peasant. 

The conditions of peasant-holdings vary in different 
European countries, but the general idea of peasant 
life is much the' same everywhere. The peasant is very 
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frequently the owner of a little farm, perhaps a unit or 
oerhaps a collection of scattered plots on the strip-system 
}f agriculture. On this land he grows his own bread and 
vegetables, and keeps chickens, a goat, or maybe a cow, 
f so that he is supplied with life’s necessities. His wife spins 
and weaves wool or flax for clothing ; house and furniture 
are humble and home-made. A portion of the farm is set 
aside for a 'money-crop’ — ^for example, sugar-beet, flax, 
or potatoes — to be sold to a local factory; extra money 
may be made, too, by selling butter, cheese, lace, gloves, 
etc,, at the village or town. With this cash the peasant 
buys pots and pans, and luxuries like coffee and fish that 
his farm cannot provide ; but very often the money is 
hoarded, because the peasant, used to humble living, can 
see little need for these extras. Peasant life represents a 
stage that was quite general before industrialization 
occurred, and, provided the standard of living is not too 
humble, there is much to be said for the independent life. 
Our nearest approach to the peasant is the Scottish crofter. 

\ The Youth Movement ” in Germany is a revolt against 
industrialism and a plea for a return to simple peasant-life. 
In Russia the young folk strive after the bliss of industri- 
alization. 

Structure 

In order to understand peasant-life in Poland it is 
necessary to know something of the kinds of land the 
people have to farm — that is, the structure of the country 
must first be studied. A diagrammatic section across 
Poland from north to south would show four distinct 
physical regions : (a) a wide plain, (b) a hilly area which 
is the worn stump of an old mountain block, (c) a rather 
narrow valley, and {d) the Carpathian slopes. 

Notebook Work: i8 — ^ 

Add to the map already drawn shadings to show the four 
regions mentioned above. The Carpathian folds are a very 
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distinct physical feature; Poland in this region is a land of 
forested mountains and scenery on a grand scale. The wide 
plain with Warsaw in its centre is easy to recognize from an 
atlas ; this lowland broadens eastward into the Russian Plain 
(which, however, is of quite different formation, being a vast 
mountain slump denuded to a ‘platform’), and is continued 
westward as the North German Plain. The position of the 
narrow valley (c) is shown by the courses of the upper Vistula 
and upper Dniester. The true extent of the old worn block [b) 
can be seen only on a geological map : the physical map may 
show its general position by a colouring of land between 6do 
and 1500 feet high. Actually this hilly plateau is a long, rather 
narrow, broken belt lying due east and w^est in Poland, 
approximately along the line between Breslau and Kiev. (See 
Figs. 10, II, 22.) 

Peasants in Poland 

Three-quarters of the people of Poland are farmers; 
only 15 per cent, are engaged in industry. Much of the 
plain is rich farm-land with fine, deep soils originally 
deposited in glacial lakes, but in other places stony 
moraines break the general level and divert the rivers. 
Floods are a danger in early spring, when the melting 
snows of the Carpathians fill the rivers before their sluggish 
lower courses are free from ice, and summer thunderstorms 
also cause sudden rises in the water-level. The lower 
Vistula has elaborate drainage w-orks and a special canal 
at the mouth to relieve flood- water — a scheme carried 
through with Prussian thoroughness when the land 
belonged to Germany. The peasants of the plain grow 
rye and potatoes as bread-foods; wheat thrives only in 
the warmer climate and better soils of the narrow \^alley 
north of the Carpathians. Sugar-beet and flax are money- 
crops %¥hich are sold to itinerant middlemen (often Jews), 
who in their turn sell the produce in bulk to the factories. 
A peasant’s total money-income for the year is much less 
than the annual wages of an English farm-labourer. 

xAnimals include herds of pigs in the beech-forests of 
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A Torrent in the Eastern Carpathian Region of Poland 

By courtesy of the Polish Embassy 


makes good fodder for milch-cows. Cultivation is most 
intensive towards the west (German) frontier, where 
; agriculture and associated industries are w^ell correlated : 
f most sugar-factories and works making starch, alcohol, 
and flour from potatoes occur round Poznaii (Posen), 
i ’Ijwvards the Russian border cultivation dwindles rapidly 
as the l^ripet swamps are approached, and even in more 
f<;rtile eastern areas there is not the same scientific ordcrli- 
; ness associated with the farming as there is along the 
German frontiei*. In the south-east, towards the fertile 
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steppes of Rumania and Russia, wheat, maize, hemp, 
tobacco, and potatoes are grown ; but here too there is 
a sharp contrast to-day between the modern exploitation 
of Russian land and the old-established peasant methods 
of Poland. On the Carpathian slopes lumbering (both 
hard and soft woods) is important. 

Industrial Poland 

The Silesian coalfield will be described later as one 
industrial unit. For the present it must be noted that 
Poland, as the result of war treaties and a plebiscite, has 
obtained three-quarters of the mines, furnaces, and foun- 
dries in the area, including Krolewska Pluta (Kdnigshlitte), 
Katowice (Kattowitz), Oppeln, and Gleiwitz. This indus- 
trial region, with the Cracow area to the east of it, owes its 
dense population to the exploitation of coal and ores associ- 
ated with the surrounding mountains. Zinc, lead, and 
iron ores are mined, and salt at the wonderful mines of 
Wieliczka, south of Cracow ; and the oilfield of Drohobycz 
is partially developed. More detailed accounts of manu- 
factures will follow (pp. 1 29-1 31) ; note now that the area 
is a centre of heavy industries and has a surplus of coal. 

Poland, being mainly agricultural, has no great home 
demand for coal ; hence the Silesian surplus is available 
for export. This export trade has grown rapidly in the 
last few years, and was encouraged by the French oeeupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, by the British coal-strike of 1926, and 
by the cheapness of Polish coal due to differences in the 
wages of miners in Poland and Great Britain (four shillings 
a shift compared with nine shillings). The markets for tlie 
Polish coal are the Baltic lands — an area that Britain has 
relied on as a market for Northumbrian and Fife coal. 

Warsaw and Lodz are both industrial cities, manu- 
facturing local flax and wool, and importing raw cotton 
also. Warsaw has a big leather industry. The market 
for the finished goods is almost wholly in Poland itself. 
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Towns-' ■ ^ ■ 

When the early Slav migration was initiated by the 
invasions of the Eastern horsemen along the steppes 
(Fig. 7). the Polish branch of the Slav family sought 
refiigCj just as the Russians did, in an uncongenial land 
of forest and swamp, with the rampart of the Carpathians 
between them and the invaders on the steppes to the 
south, E\'entually, however, this forest-fortress turned out 
to be a trap, for as Germany, Russia, Sweden, and 
Lithuania became strong nations each harassed the Poles 
in their unprotected home around the Vistula; it was 
only by alliances that Poland was able to remain a 
country. But before 1800 she had disappeared, the terri- 
tory being ^ shared by her two strongest neighbours, 
Germany and Russia. Poland went: the Poles remained. 

Cracow was the early capital of the Poles, a city on a 
fortress site on the upper Vistula at a strategic point near 
the Moravian ‘‘Gate.’’ The industrial development of 
the town is only recent (p. 130), but its salt trade gave 
it commercial importance in the past. Warsaw, the 
present capital, is in the centre of the Vistula basin, on 
the river where a hill guarantees freedom from floods, 
where the tributaries Bug and Bzura form a natural east- 
west route, and in a fertile plain between the hard rocks 
to tise south and barren moraines to the north. 

Danzig is not in Poland, but is the natural outlet to a 
country based on the \ustula basin. In some ways the 
city is comparable to the City of London, with its banking 
concerns, its streets named after prosperous guilds, its 
markets, its foreign ‘colonies’ (there was once a big British 
colony in Danzig), and its wharves. Danzig has had a 
chequered history : very early it became German; then 
it was a great and free Hansa city; next Poland acquired 
it, although the port retained its ‘free’ status; later it 
went back to Germany; after the Napoleonic wars it was 
free again, but with a French garrison; then it became 
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part of Prussia ; and now, once more, it is a city-state. 
But the port has fallen on bad times. In the first place 
Poland claimed Danzig, but its overwhelmingly German 
population forbade its inclusion in a land of Poles: 
accordingly the city was made free, but with every facility 
given to Poland to use this natural outlet of their land. 


Modern Coal-loading Machinery at Gdynia. 
Poland’s New Port 

By courtesy of the Polish Embassy 


The mere making of an artificial frontier, however, severed 
Danzig from its hinterland, and the Poles aggravated the 
situation by building a new port, Gdynia, within a few 
miles of Danzig but outside the League’s territory and 
within the Corridor. To-day Gdynia has changed from 
a small fishing village to a busy town of 35,000 people, 
and Danzig meanwhile is stagnant. 

Lodz, Poland’s Manchester, was only a village a hun- 
dred years ago; now it has half a million people in a 
straggling town of mills and streets of workers’ houses : 
the place is wholly a product of the Industrial Age. 
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; Routes 

The geography of a river-basin suggests routes up and 
down the main stream. As Poland is the Vistula basin 
one would expect a north-south main route, and the 
general slope of the land implies movement from the 
mountains, with their mines and forests, to the plain, with 
its iarms. But the history of Poland has forced on to the 
country a much more artificial system of east- west routes. 
When Poland was divided between Germany and Russia 
German railways and roads of the west were linked 
.via Poznari with Berlin, while Russian railways and 
roads of the east linked Warsaw via Brest-Litovsk with 
Moscow : for military reasons the railways changed gauge 
at Warsaw. Thus Poland to-day, wanting north-south 
communication to link industry with agriculture, and coal 
surplus with port, finds instead an east-west system of 
routes aci'oss the unit of the plain. Efforts are accordingly 
being made to remodel the road- and railway-system, a 
line from the Silesian coalfield to Gdynia having already 
been built. 

One other great route passes through Southern Poland, 
along the narrow valley on the north flank of the Carpa- 
thians. This is the natural road from the Black Sea to 
the North Sea, from Odessa via the Dniester valley, the 
upper Vistula, the upper Oder, and the lower Elbe, to 
Hamburg. Polish towns on the route are Lwow (Lemberg) 
and Cracow, fortresses of old and fortresses still. 

^Ncuisbgqk , Work : ' 19 . . , , 

(i) Draw a north-south section across Poland and mark the 
characteristic products of each region. 

(ii ) Draw a map which shows both the Baltic Sea-Black Sea 
route :Flg, 7; and the Black Sea-North Sea route detailed 

above. 

( hi) Draw a map to show the hinterland of Danzig, and 
write an explanatory note. 
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Some Statistics about Poland 

For comparative area^ uses of land, comparative population, and 
occupations of the people, see Figs, 265 27. 


Crops in 1933 


Peoduct 

Area, 

m 1000 Acres 

Yield, 

IN 1000 Tons 

Potatoes . 

6,770 

28,330 

Rye . . < 

14,270 

7.073 

Oats 

. 5.447 

2,682 

Wheat 

4,187 

2,174 

Sugar-beet 

244 

1,852 1 


For coal production see X->- J3B. 


Production of Petroleum in 1933, in 1000 Tons 
Poland ... . . . 551 

U.S.A. . .. . . . . I22,*=i3P. 

U.S.S.R 21,440 

Venezuela . . . . . 17480 

Rumania . . . . . . 7,3^7 

Persia . . . . . . 7,100 

Dutch East Indies .... 55527 

Mexico . . . . . . 5,087 

Exports in 1934, in Percentages of Total Value 
Coal and coke . . . . . .17 

Other minerals . . . . *15 

Timber ....... 18 

Farm produce of all kinds . . . -27 

These exports went, in percentages of total value, to : United Kingdom, 
20; Germany, 17; Austria, France, Holland, Sweden, Belgium, and 
Czechoslovakia, about 5 or 6 each. 

Imports in 1934, in Percentages of Total Value 
Machinery, vehicles, and metal goods , 19 

Foodstuffs . , . . . .12 

Raw materials for manufacture . . • 33 “ 

These imports came, in percentages of total value, from: U.S.A. , 15; 
Germany, 14; United Kingdom, ii ; France, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 
Holland, 7 to 4. 

^ Yielding 417,800 tons of sugar. - Nearly one-half of this wa.s cotton. 
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THE NORTH GERMAN PLAIN 
^Structure 

■This region is the continuation westward of the Polish 
plain that has just been described. It must be noted 
.carefully .that, the .title .of this section.is not 'Germany/, 
.but 'The North German Plain’— only one portion of the.' 
whole country.' The flat greenness- of the plain in .the atlas 
is very misleading, for it is neither - :flat nor wholly green : 
there are purple moors, black pine-forests, green pastures, 
and golden corn-lands; some parts .attract people, others 
repel The whole area is covered, with different soils left 
by .a retreating ice-sheet - (Fig.. 9)— finely ground 'flour 
soil/ sandy gravels, stiff clays, and heaps of boulders, 
while on the southern edge there are wind-formed deposits 
of loess (Fig. 10), The - .fine soils are generally good 
agricultural land, because they consist of a ■ mixture of- 
constituents and are not old enough to have had: their 
■ goodness ' leached. Porous gravelly -soils ■ dry too rapidly 
to support much vegetation, while.-, stiff clays lack porosity 
and need loam to Tighten them. Morainic heaps ; are 
infertile, but the hollows between moraines may contain 
arable land or swamps and thickets.^ 

Much of Germany on the plain and elsewhere is still 
forested, and these areas are to Germans almost what the 
sea is to the British — places linked with romantic stories 
of the past and with romantic holidays of the present. 
The lakes associated with the moraines also have .a charm 
of their own, their forested shores being the sites of camps, 
hikers’ hostels, open-air schools, and sanatoria;'^' 

The longest stretch of infertile land in the plain is a line 
parallel to the North Sea and Baltic coasts of Germany 
-—the Geest, Luneburg Heath, and the Baltic Heights."' 
The last-named are a broken moraine often of considerable 
height, a land of hundreds of little lakes, of pine-woods, 
or of short upland grass. Sheep are kept, and the East 
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Fig. 10. The North German Plain: River Systems and 
Distribution of Population 

T'ne upper map simplifies the complex courses of the rivers of the German plain. 
Rivers marked with single arrows represent the system that flowed from the old 
iiighlauds of the south. The ice-cap reached the double zigzag line, obliterating 
thr-* old river system. Rivc-rs marked with double arrows represent courses between 
moraines formed as the ice retreated to the north-east. The single zigzag line 
marks a long pause of the retreating ice, during which time the loess, shown 
by dots, was probably deposited. 
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Prussian portion of the Heights used to be a stud-farm for 
German cavalry-horses. The western heaths, facing the 
North Sea, are the accumulated loads of streams that once 
flowed westward in the hollows between successive 
moraines (Fig. lo). Llineburg Heath and the Geest are 
pebbly, heather-covered uplands where honey is an 
important product; but new labour-camps of Nazis are 
busy improving the heaths so that they shall yield food- 
crops to help towards the establishment of a self-supporting 
Germany. Schleswig-Holstein contains representatives of 
the terminal moraines of the Baltic Heights type on the 
eastern side, Geest-land in the centre, and salt marshes 
on the west. 

Between this barren, thinly populated, and unimportant 
northern belt and the scarp of the old block-mountains 
that form the southern edge of the plain there is a broad 
trough of farm-land, most fertile towards the south, where 
loess and weathered materials from the mountains add to 
the variety of constituents in the soil. The belt of most 
intensive agriculture is from the upper Oder valley north- 
westward towards Magdeburg and Hanover, ending at 
the gravelly heaths on the eastern borders of Holland 
(Fig. 10, ii), ' North of this very fertile belt is a land of 
many farms, but also of much woodland— a region some- 
times of thorough cultivation, sometimes a barren subsi- 
diary ridge of one of the southern moraines, sometimes an 
isolated lake-land, like Spreew^ald (where villages are all 
little Venices, but with their w^ater-streets thickly frozen 
every winter), and sometimes woodlands with game- 
preserves in private estates or with hostels for German 
holiday folk. Where land is fertile farms are only small, 
but they increase in size eastward and northward, where 
a harsher climate and stonier soil make peasant existence 
on small-holdings almost impossible. In East Prussia 
there are big estates belonging to the German aristocracy, 
with a system of cultivation and employment still not far 
removed from the feudal days of war-lords and serfs. The 
io 8 



; north german plain : 

little' farms of , the '"'fertile south represent some ' of the 
world’s most intensively, most scientifically, and most 
industriously cultivated land, ' Thrifty farmers and Prus- 
sian orderliness have been responsible for the high 
productivity of these areas, while rich deposits of potash 
in the heart of the region (Fig. 12) have provided German 
scientists with the raw material for increasing yields. 

Farming 

Rye is the most general cereal of the plain; barley is 
often grown too, and buckwheat is an important fodder- 
crop, but wheat thrives only in the richer lands of the south. 
Rye becomes 'black’ bread, and the barley is either for 
brewing or for feeding to pigs for ham, bacon, and 
sausages. Potatoes are grown everywhere for 'bread,’ as 
potato-flour, potato-cakes, and potato-pies, etc., or for 
feeding to pigs for lard, or for factories where starch and 
commercial alcohol for motors are extracted. The produc- 
tion of sugar from beetroot was a French discovery, but 
Germany was the first country to turn it to commercial 
use. To grow beet the land is ploughed and the young 
beet planted out by hand. During growth hoeing and 
weeding have to be frequent. Machines turn the full- 
grown roots out of their furrows, but men — or women 
more frequently — have to gather them, knock off the 
sticking clods, 'snack’ the green tops, and load the beets 
into carts. The roots are kept in 'pies,’ with a crust of 
earth and straw to keep them in good condition until the 
sugar-factory sends for them. The green tops are used 
as fodder at the farms. All these processes are spring and 
summer work: in late autumn and winter the factories 
are busiest, crushing the roots, concentrating the syrup, 
and crystallizing the sugar ; some farm-hands find employ- 
ment at the works in winter when outdoor farm-work is 
slackest. The pulp from the mills is returned to the 
farmers, who feed it to milch-cows. The biggest centres 
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of beet“Sugar production in Germany are between Magde- 
burg and Hanover, and round Breslau. 

Everywhere on the plain there are dairy-cattle, with 
most towards the meadows of the lower Elbe and lower 
Oder, and on the polders (drained marshland) of the North 
Sea coast. Pigs are kept throughout the dairy-lands, 


Sorting Potatoes on a Farm in the North German Plain 

See the note to the illustration at p. 170. 

By courtesy of the German State Raiheays 

feeding on skimmed milk and other farm waste. Sheep 
are relatively unimportant in Germany. The rapid growth 
of centralized populations after the Industrial Revolution 
forced farmers to keep cows rather than sheep to supply 
the big new towns with milk and butter. Sheep used to 
be important (in 1873 thei'e were 25 million sheep in 
Germany; in 1925 4,750,000; in 1932 3,381,000), and 
relics of the old woollen industries will be explained later 
in connexion with modern mill sites. Flax, too, used to 
be more important, but now, compared with Poland, 
no 
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Russia, "Holland, and Belgium, Germany 'is, only u :small 
producer . . 

Notebook Work : 20. 

(i) Draw a map to show the natural regions of the North 
German Plain.. 

(ii) Make a list of the conditions (soil, climate, labour, etc.) 
necessary for the cultivation of sugar-beet and the manu- 
facture , of beet-sugar. 


Comparison of Climates along the Great 
European Plain 




Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

JUL\- 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Ksndeii ^ 

Temp. 

Rain. 

34 

2'0 

i-S 

39 

2-0 

45 

i‘5 

.54 . . 

2‘0 

59 

3-5 

63 

3-1 

63 

3-6 

60 

2-8 

48 

3-0 

41 

2-6 

36 

2-4 

Wirsav,' 1 

Temp. 

Rain. 

26 

I’2 

39 

I -I 

3v5 

1-3 

46 

1-5 

57 

1-9 

63 

2-6 

66 

3*0 

64 

2-9 

56 

1-9 

46 

1-6 

36 

i'5 

30 

1-5 

Kazan | 

Temp. 

Rain. 

y 

0-3 

10 

0-4 

0 0 

38 

0-9 

54 

1-6 

63 

6 S 

2-4 

63 

2-4 

51 

1*6 

39 

i-i 

35 

i-o 

II 

1 0-7 

1 


Of these figures those for Emden and Kazan represent 
the contrasted climates of the oceanic and continental 
ends respectively of the Great European Plain ; those for 
Warsaw represent an intermediate type. 

It has already been pointed out how temperature 
ranges increase and rainfall decreases with distance from 
the ocean (p. 37) ; in this study some further implications 
resulting from these factors will be considered. First, 
there is an alteration eastward along the plain in the 
seasonal grouping of the year. In the west there are 
the four seasons typical of the British Isles climate, but 
eastward spring and autumn tend to disappear, winter 
gives v'ay more rapidly to summer and vice versa, and the 
year divides into two seasons only — one hot, one cold. 
S(‘<;oiidly, the average monthly temperatures as given 
above tend to be more and more misleading for places 
nearer the oceanic influence, wide variations from day to 
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day being very common. For instance, the 34*^ F. given 
as the January figure for Emden represents the average 
of severe wintry snaps that may have ten or more degrees 
of frost, sunny mildness that may make the thermometer 
rise almost to summer temperatures, raw days with sleet, 
and muggy days of cloud and drizzle. Eastward these 
marked variations tend to disappear ; occasionally oceanic 
influences penetrate far inland and cause a partial tha^v 
in winter, but generally the severity of winter is normal. 

The reason for the eastward decrease in variability is 
the exclusion of the cyclonic systems typical of west coasts. 
A full account of the causes of cyclones is outside the scope 
of this book, but it is necessary to understand certain 
principles of their formation before climatic variability 
can be fully appreciated. Briefly, Western Europe comes 
under the influence of ‘hills’ and ‘holes’ of air, drifting 
eastward like waves and eddies in a turbulent stream of 
west winds. The holes (depressions) are being constantly 
filled by a downslide from the surrounding hills of air, 
until eventually the disturbance ‘dies’ when the hole is 
full. (The reader must refer to a text-book on weather 
to find out how these cyclones originate, and why the 
endless procession of them comes towards Europe : the 
series are much more orderly than this metaphor of eddies 
in a stream would suggest.) The inward motion of air 
towards the centre of a depression implies winds from 
every point of the compass, so that as a cyclone passes over 
an observer he notices the gradual change of wind direc- 
tion, This change is the cause of the variability of 
temperature from hour to hour, or day to day, in a 
west-coast climate. 

The exclusion of cyclonic influences will remove such 
variations. In winter the intense cold of inteiiors far from 
the ocean causes a settling of cold, heavy air near the 
ground, and the consequent establishment of a high- 
pressure system which acts as a barrier against surface 
disturbances like cyclones. They become trapped in 
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'bays’ of the anticyclone’s ragged edge, or ride upward 
over its thin wedge-shape and die in the upper air. 

In summer, however, the continental low pressure due 
to intense heating does certainly invite the entrance of 
cyclones, but it is still a matter of doubt how far inland 
they can actually penetrate before they die. They pene- 
tr ate the 'Baltic area and, in winter- time -only,' the whole- 
Mediterranean area; the spring rains of the South 
Russian steppes are attributed to cyclones that move 
across the region only when the continental 'high’ is 
l^eginning to recede with winter’s departure. Yet far in 
the interior of European Russia summer storms of a 
cyclonic nature occur. It is generally thought now that 
these are not invading depressions from the west, but 
only local phenomena of a convectional nature, wdierein 
heated air rises, expands, and cools, the vapour con- 
densing often as a thunderstorm. In these areas it seems 
as if the air movements are just up and down. 

The distribution of rainfall from west to east across the 
plain is now for the most part explained. In the west 
there is no dry season, but a maximum of rain occurs in 
late autumn and winter, when cyclones are at their 
greatest frequency and regularity. In the east the summer 
maximum of convectional rain is most marked, and the 
precipitation of snow from the intensely cold winter air 
is only light. The central region in Poland is a com- 
bination of both regimes. 

Coast-lands and Ports 

Germany has two coasts, a short one on the North Sea 
and a longer one on the Baltic. Study the shape of these 
on the map from, the point of view of haven-sites only. 
Along the Baltic coast a cun^ent, driven by prevalent west 
winds, has built sand-bars (JSfehrungs) across indentations 
to form lagoons (Haffs)^ which are certainly sheltered 
havens, but have the disadvantages of being shallow and 
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further heightened by the funnehshape of the sea.^ The 
German North Sea coast has estuaries scoured by the 
tides, but mists and the chain of low, sandy islands arc a 
danger to shipping seeking these harbours. Nearness to 
the open ocean with its warm currents prevents the sea 
from freezing, although the sluggish idvers are frequently 
frozen not far from their mouths ; Hamburg, for instance, 
has ice-breakers to keep the Elbe clear in severe winter 
weather, . ^ 

^ The tidal wave entering from the south and the effects of the two 
waves are explained at p. 159. 
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of freezing easily in winter because the water is so fresh. 
The greatest development of Nehrung coast is in the east, 
the type gradually - altering westward until in Schleswig- 
Holstein there is an indented coast with long' inlets.; 

■ The tidal wave 'hardly penetrates the Baltic Sea, but it' 
-enters the North Sea easily from the north, becomes piled 
up on the shallowness of the continental shelf, and is 
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■No.tebook Work: 21 , 

Draw a map of the German coast and mark (a) Kiel, 
Lubeck, Stettin, Danzig, Konigsberg, and Meniel, on the 
Baltic side, and {b) Emden, Bremen, Bremerhaven, Guxhaven, 
and Hamburg, on the North Sea coast. Show the East Frisian 
Islands and Heligoland. (There is more to be added to this 
map' later.)' , 

Consider next, also with the help of an atlas, the 
hinterlands of the haven-sites. As the large bays are all 
flooded river-mouths the river-basins become the natural 
hinterlands. 

(i) Eniden. The river Ems flows through sparsely 
peopled heath-land in its middle course and through rich 
meadows in its lower course, but this rather unpromising 
hinterland has been artificially enlarged by the construc- 
tion of the Dortmund-Ems Canal, linking the river to the 
crowded industrial area of the Ruhr (Fig. 14). The idea 
is to divert German-manufac tured products to a German 
port for export, instead of having to pay for the privilege 
of using the Dutch portion of the Rhine; however, the 
attraction of the natural outlet has so far outweighed the 
merits of nationalism, and Emden remains a rather quiet 
backwater, 

(ii) Bremen. The river WeseFs upper course is in a 
mountain land of gorge and forest; as the river leaves 
the hills it passes through a rich agricultural and industrial 
region round Hanover, then finally past moor and meadow 
to the sea. The Weser is a much bigger river than the 
Ems, but is a more self-contained unit than the other 
rivers of the plain, which all become hinterlands of areas 
outside their own basins.. Bremen,', however, is a large, 
and busy port, importing most of Germany’s raw cotton 
and tobacco, with shipbuilding yards (Norddcutsclier- 
Lloyd), machine-shops, and jute-mills, 

(iii) Hamburg. The zigzag course of the river Elbe 
allows it to include as a hinterland not only the busy 
regions of its own basin— Prague,- Dresden, V'.Leipzig,. 
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Magdeburg, and Berlin — but also the Upper Silesian 
industrial area, the Hanover region, and even the lower 
Oder and lower Weser areas. Thus Hamburg as a port 
serves most of Germany, and a large area of the central 
Danube basin too, importing raw materials required in 
the factories of the industrial areas and extra foodstuffs 
which Germany and Central Europe cannot supply for 
themselves, and exporting manufactured goods of an 
infinite variety. The only important German region not 
within Hamburg’s hinterland is the Rhineland, but the 
proposed Hansa Canal from the Ruhr through Bremen 
to Hamburg is intended to divert the Rhine trade also. 
Hamburg is the largest port in Continental Europe, 
the headquarters of the Hamburg-Amerika Line, the 
Hamburg Sud-Amerika Line, the Deutsche-Australische 
Line, the Deutsche-Levante Line, the centre of many 
Continental services, a big entrepot^ and a busy manu- 
facturing town with machine-shops, chemical works and 
rubber-works, sugar-refineries, breweries, and tobacco- 
factories, To-day the city is suffering acute depression, 
for trade restrictions severely affect a port with such a 
world-wide outlook : Hambui'g has lived on inter- 
nationalism, but Fascism aims at intense nationalism and 
economic self-sufficiency. The new policy in Germany 
will mean for Flamburg total reorganization to suit new 
conditions and considerable hardship during the process. 

(iv) Stetiin. The river Oder drains a very large area, 
but, as already explained, the traffic of some of its impor- 
tant regions tends to be diverted to the Elbe route. 
Stettin’s markets, both for buying and selling, are in the 
Baltic area primarily — a convenient little unit in past 
clays when ships were small and trade more localized, but 
somewhat of a backwater to-day, when ocean-routes and 
world-wide trade are general. The shipyards of Stettin 
make cargo-boats for the Baltic trade. 

Danzig and the Vistula have already been considered. 
Of other German ports, Konigsberg’s importance has been 
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more strategic than commercial in days when the frontier 
between Russia and Germany circled within a short dis- 
tance of the town. Kiel was a big naval base in pre-War 
days, and still retains some of that importance. Ltibeck, 
connected by canal to the lower Elbe, receives much 
produce of the Elbe basin destined for Baltic lands. 

Both coasts of Germany have attractive seaside resorts 
catering not only for the people of inland towns but also 
for those of the Mg ports, which are quite a long way from 
the real seaside. Hamburg, for instance, is sixty miles 
from the sea: the inhabitants have many choices of 
holiday resorts — on near-by heath- and forest-land, on 
Liineburg Heath, at bathing and boating centres along 
the Elbe, or on the coast, the nearest seaside being on the 
Baltic Sea. 

Berlin and German Unity 

The diversity of surroundings in Germany has bred 
distinctive types of peoples; the Saxon is stolid, the 
Thuringian is like the Welshman, the Frank like the 
Irishman, the Bavarian like the Aberdonian, and so on. 
Every German, even to-day, is proud of his own special 
region or state first and of his country as a whole second. 
The build of the land and even the shape of its political 
frontiers militate against union. Until the middle of the 
nineteenth century there was no Germany, but a jumble 
of kingdoms, dukedoms, and principalities — some large, 
some small, many petty. Bismarck first welded this 
confusion into one country, which, kept united by disci- 
pline and competition with neighbours for world power, 
gre'w into the strong Empire of 1914. After defeat in the 
last war there came again the tendency to split into the 
former small units; clisruption did actually occur until 
Nazi discipline again united the seceding states. ‘^‘United 
Germany ’Ms a Hitler slogan. 

The German Plain lends itself more to the formation 
of large state-units than the hilly lands of the south do. 
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On the plain a small eastern state, outpost against Slav 
penetration, gradually grew by conquest, alliances, and 
the stern discipline of its military rulers into Prussia, 
and it was Prussia that eventually forced unity on the 
other German states. Until there was a united Germany 
there was no need for a governing centre for the whole, 
each state having its own capital and some cities, like 
Hamburg, being states in themselves (city-states). Town- 
sites on the plain had been chosen with regard to fertility 
of surroundings (to produce food) and to control of routes 
(for defence) . Hanover is situated where valley routes from 
the plateau meet the easUwest route along the plain, 
between the hard rocks of the south and the gravel of the 
north, in a fertile farming belt which has already been 
mentioned. Osnabriick controls ' the route round the 
western shoulder of the same plateau, while Magdeburg, 
at a bridge-point on the Elbe, controls the eastern shoulder 
and the route to and from the Leipzig ‘bay’ of lowland. 
The site of Brunswick is very similar to Hanover’s. Frank- 
fort, on the Oder, corresponds to Magdebur-g, on the Elbe, 
but without the fertility of the latter’s surroundings and 
the important supplementary routes. Breslau is like 
Leipzig, the central market of a fertile bay, and both 
towns have grown rapidly since the development of 
industrial regions on the flanks of the surrounding 
highlands. 

The towns mentioned are all of old foundation, with 
new additions that belong to the Industrial Age : Berlin, 
the capital and dominating city of all Germany, is of 
recent growth, (In 1600 it had 10,000 people; in 1700 
60,000; in 1800 182,000; in 1910 3,734,000; in 1933 
4,200,000.). The city is essentially the control-centre of a 
land held together by strict discipline, of a country strong 
in military tradition, of a nation with long land iforitiers 
often against non-Tcuton races. Besides being the political, 
strategic, and railway centre of Germany, Berlin is a big 
business centre like London, and a fashion centre like 
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Paris ; factories, mostly new and outside the city, manu- 
facture mainly luxury articles like wireless-sets, pianos, 
cinema apparatus, motors, etc. — products that represent 
the assembling of parts produced largely in other, more 
•Strictly industrial regions. '• 

Notebook Work: 22 

(i) Add to the map in Exercise 21 notes above each port 
about direction of trade, and notes below each port about 

liiiiteriands. 

(ii) Make a table of British town-sites comparable to the 
German group consisting of Osnabriick, Brunswick, Hanover, 
Magdeburg, Leipzig. For instance, it is possible to find 
parallel sites along the north-south route of North-east Eng- 
land between the Pen nines and the sea, or along the inner 
edge of the Welsh Mountains, or along the east-coast plain 
of Scotland, etc. 

(iii) Draw a special map of Berlin as a route centre showing 
(a) the natural crossing of the lower Elbe-upper Oder route 
and the east-west plain route, and (b) the radiating railways 
(see Figs. 10 and 22). 


SECTION III 


THE INDUSTRIAL REGIONS OF. THE 
CHIEF EUROPEAN COALFIELDS 

THE ORIGIN OF INDUSTRIAL AREAS 

To the south of the lowland plain of North Germany is a 
hilly region sometimes referred to as ‘middle-lands' — 
middle in height and position between the very high 
Alpine mountains and the plain. The industrial regions 
of this section occur on coalfields associated with the north- 
ern edge of these ‘middle' blocks of old rocks (Figs. lo, 1 1). 

Coal 

Just as periods of history have distinctive architectures, 
weapons, place-names, and so on, in the same way ages 
in earth-history have distinctive beds of rocks with dis- 
tinctive fossils. Limestone represents an age of former 
clear, wide seas ; basalt, an age of ancient lava-flows ; coal, 
an age of tropical forests of the past. wSomewhat similar 
conditions exist to-day, future beds of limestone, coal, 
basalt, sandstone, etc., being slowly formed. 

There are different coals of different ages — black coal, 
brown coal, and fibrous peat, which is a very young 
member of the coal family; but the world's biggest 
deposits of the most valuable kind of coal are situated in 
one narrow belt round temperate latitudes in the northern 
hemisphere, through Britain, Europe, Siberia, North 
China, and North America, and are the products of 
definite geological ages when in that girdle grew vast areas 
of swampy tropical forests. Other vegetable refuse, ac- 
cumulated in swamps of later ages, has turned into other 
coals like lignite (a brown crumbly coal) and peat. Coal 
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-■^biack coal, as generally understood — is the product of 
only certain special periods, and rocks formed before or 
after those periods contain none. By studying the geolo- 
gists’ classification of rocks according to age, and then 
finding out which of the rocks in Europe are too old and 


Lignite Workings 

Lignite, like peat, is a comparatively young surface-deposit. The soft 
brown coal is dug out by steam shovels in open workings. 

Photo B.N.A . 


which too young for coal, we ought to be able to find 
those intermediate regions where coalfields might occur. 

Notebook Work: 23 

The key to a geological map is arranged in order of age, 
^vith the oldest rocks at the bottom and the youngest at the 
top. Copy the key to a geological map of either Europe or 
the British Isles, marking particularly the coal-measures. 

The Sites of European Coalfields 

The most conspicuous feature of aphysical mapof Europe 
is the Alps. These are "young’ mountains, consisting of 
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layers of young rocks crumpled and crushed into com- 
plicated folds and faults: their story will be told later 
(pp. 184-189)5 but for the pi'esent it must be understood 
that the Alps are folded only because on their northern 
edge there is a block which has acted as a buffer during 


RaSSULTL 

Platform,. 


Fig. II. Mountain Systems in Europe 

„This map shows the very old rocks of the Shield formation and ancient folds in 
North-west Europe, the inter-relation of the old worn blocks of Central Europe 
(the ‘middle-lands’), and the young Alpine folds of the south. 


a mighty earth-push from the south. This block is a much 
less obvious feature than the folds against it, because it is 
made of such ancient rocks that they have been weathered 
to mere stumps during their long existence. The following 
portions of the block are shaded with continuous lines in 
Fig. 1I5 the dotted lines suggesting the directions of very 
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old mountain ranges of which the blocks are now poor 
reriinaiits : the Central Massif of France, the Armoricaii 
Peninsula. (Brittany), the Ardennes in Belgium, the Lower 
Rhine Highlands (cut into four big lumps by the gorges 
of the Rhine, Moselle, and Lahn), the Vosges and the 
Black Forest (between which a weak strip has collapsed to 
form a rift), the Bohemian ‘Diamond’ and the contmua- 
tions : of two of its sides in the .Thuringian Forest and 
the Harz Mountains, the plateau of South Poland, and the 
still lower ‘platform’ of the Russian plain. 

These blocks are of rocks older than coal; the plain 
to their north consists of very young rocks, much younger 
than coal: the coal itself outcrops against the northern 
flanks of the blocks, dipping sharply underneath the 
younger rocks. It was the outcrops that revealed the 
presence of the coal, but surface-workings soon removed 
the more accessible deposits, and shafts had to be sunk to 
reach deeper seams farther from the edges of the blocks. 
The actual extent of the coalfields can be seen from 
Fig. 12 (Silesia and Saxony), Fig. 13 (Ruhr), and Figs. 13, 
19, 21 (Franco-Belgian) : smaller pockets of coal, also on 
the edge of blocks, will be described in later chapters. 

Notebook Work: ,,24 ■■■ ■ 

Make an enlargement of the area shown within the rect- 
angle in Fig, 1 1 . With the help of an atlas mark the boundary 
of the old blocks accurately, and add the coalfields. 

Industrial Regions 

Long ago human settlements had their millers, black- 
smiths, cobblers, weavers, and other artisans; that is to 
say, they had many of the industries of modern industrial 
regions, but only on a small scale. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion enlarged and localized industries already in being. 
The history of the present industrial regions begins in the 
far past, their products to-day often depending on early 
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specializations which in their turn depended on peGuliar 
surroundings. But some modern industries have no con- 
nexion with the past, their origin being due to the genius 
or luck of their founders, their success to their association 
with older thriving concerns; some of the most recently 
established factories are situated wholly with regard to 
markets and not to sources of raw material and power, 
and the tendency to-day is towards decentralization. So, 
in studying the geography of an industrialized region, 
three main eras of development have to be considered 
— {a) a long period of widespread cottage industry, (b) a 
remarkably rapid change throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the centralization of industries on coalfields, and 
(c) the present developments deliberately removed from 
the old congested centres of industry. 

Iron and Steel 

To avoid unnecessary repetition in describing similar 
industries on different coalfields, the manufacture of two 
important products — ^steel and textiles — will be explained 
first in general terms, so that only differences of detail 
need be considered in different regions. 

First consider the production of iron and steel on any 
coalfield. To make a ton of pig iron at a blast-furnace 
to-day requires on the average the assembling of tons 
of iron ore, 2| tons of coal to produce i| tons of coke, and 
half a ton of limestone as '^flux.’ Steel is a comparatively 
new commodity, and each year still sees the production 
of different steels and better steels for almost any purpose 
demanded. Pig iron is brittle ; wrought iron is malleable 
but soft ; steel combines the good qualities of both and 
introduces other qualities as desired. It is made by the 
addition to wrought iron of measured quantities of carbon, 
manganese, nickel, chromium, tungsten, and combinations 
of these. 

If coking coal, iron ore, and limestone are in close 
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proximity (e.g., as at Middlesbrough), there is obviously 
the making' of a large-scale ' iron industry ; but such 
fortuitous collections are very rare, for often there is coal 
without enough ore, or ore without any coal. Limestone 
is often associated with either coal or iron ore. Hence 
either coal has to go to ore or vice versa, and as these 
goods' are bulky the distance and the. means of transpo.rt'' 
between their sources are important factors in deciding 
.the growth .of an iron industry. " 

Textiles , 

. For the simplest of cottage industries in textiles all that 
is needed is a supply of raw material (flax, wool, cotton, 
■or silk), water for cleansing if necessary, and nimble 
fingers. Man soon learned to eliminate partly the skill 
of the nimble hand and to quicken the operations by 
inventing simple machines like spinning-wheels to save 
the twisting of strands by hand to form thread, and looms 
and shuttles to speed up the darning method of weaving. 
Next ingeniously lazy mortals saved the labour of pedal- 
ling their machines by harnessing them to water-wheels, 
the most convenient wheel in the old village being the 
one that turned the miller’s grindstones. Accordingly the 
looms were installed either in the old mill or in a similar 
building, the name biiill’ being still retained, although 
the factory now did no milling. The invention of the 
steam-engine wrought a sudden change, for an obvious 
use of the new power was to replaceThe water that turned 
the mill-wheel, thus obviating the inconveniences of 
droughts, floods, and frosts. So mills became steain- 
diivcn if coal w'ere available for the engines. But the 
engines could work more looms than the water-wheel 
could, and so the mill was enlarged, but still on the same 
site ; workers came from less fortunate mills without coal 
for engines ; ■ the workers needed houses quickly, and 
builders soon supplied the demand by erecting packed 
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rows of cottages; workers with steady wages attracted 
tradesmen; successful mills needed bankers ; other indus- 
tries swelled the population: and all this in the little 
valley, often steep-sided, that had once been the site of a 
chugging water-mill. The result — an ‘industriaF area, 
with all its modern problems of overcrowding, slums, 
sanitation, and, to-day especially, of unemployment. 

Markets 

The power-driven machine, expensive to instal, is econo- 
mical only when producing to full capacity. Production 
is essentially large scale, and two problems arise : to keep 
up the supply of raw materials to feed the machines, 
and to find markets for the huge quantities of finished 
goods. 

Local rawmaterials are soon exhausted and local markets 
soon glutted, until eventually and always the search for 
markets, buying or selling, becomes very wide. In study- 
ing the geography of industrial regions it early becomes 
obvious that not all areas with coal and iron, with 
machinery, and with skilled workers, are equally favour- 
ably situated for import or export. And so the geography 
of one small, densely populated area becomes interwoven 
with the geography of a particular route and a particular 
harbour, the trade at the port becomes a question of 
world trade and empires, and the wide ramifications of 
commerce and its essential internationalism become 
inevitably a part of the geography of what seemed at first 
sight to be a self-contained industrial unit without any 
important outside connexions. 

SILESIA 

Notebook Work: 25 

Belo^v is a list of the natural resources of Silesia, Rewrite 
the list, grouping, rearranging, and repeating where necessary, 
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so that, consequent industries under headings ' Cottage Indus- 
tries ’ and ‘ Large-scale Industries ’ can be set out in columns 
opposite their appropriate origins. 

(a) Fertile soil (loess) producing wheat, rye, potatoes, sugar-beet, 

flax, tobacco ; rich pasture for cattle. 

(b) Forests of hard and soft woods on the lower mountain slopes. 

(c) Pasture for sheep on the upper mountain slopes. 

(d) Goal, iron-ore, salt, copper, zinc, lead. 

(e) Many mountain-torrent tributaries of the river Oder. 

(/) River Oder na\dgable for barges to the border of Czecho- 
slovakia: easy communications via Elbe, Oder, and the 
Moravian Gate. 

Much of Silesia is still farm-land, with crops of corn, 
flax, and potatoes, in a sheltered hollow between the 
Sudetes and the Carpathians ; to north and east are less 
attractive lands of thicket and fen, to south and west are 
forested mountains; in the centre is the river Oder. 
Silesia is still a land mainly of little villages, each situated 
on its mountain stream, which supplies not only drinking 
water but power to turn the mill-wheel. The weaving 
of fine woollens and linen and the making of lace and 
gloves are still important cottage industries. The central 
market-town is the old city of Breslau. (Fig. 12.) 

To-day the peasant population of Upper Silesia especi- 
ally is mainly Polish, but not long ago it was definitely 
German. Industrialization started first in Western Ger- 
many, whither many German peasants from Silesia 
emigrated, attracted by the steady wages at the new 
factories. As these Germans left their homes in Silesia 
there was a steady immigration of Poles from the harsher 
north and east into the fertile valley, where now they form 
the bulk of the rural population. Soon, however, the coal 
and iron of Silesia caused industrialization there, the effect 
of which can be seen from the following figures of popula- 

on in the Konigshtitte area: in 1780, 12,000; in 1870, 
NoTiipoo; in 1910, 850,000. But the industrial develop- 

Belo has been confined to a comparatively small area, 
the list, paainder of Silesia being definitely agricultural ; 
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e\'en in the industrial area itself most workers own or 
rent little farms, which are managed largely by the 
women. The result is that wages at mines and factories 
can be xtry low, because the men are not relying wholly 
on this rrioney to buy the necessities of life, but regard 
such wages rather as pocket-money with wTicli to buy 
things that the smallholdings cannot produce. 


In Upper Silesia 
P art of the ^’■a!ley of the Upper Vistula. 
By coiirU'sy of the Polish Embassy 


The iron-foundries turn out rails, rolled goods, bars, 
\vire, etc. — mostly heavy goods to be made up eventually 
into transport machinery. Breslau and Liegnitz in Lower 
Silesia have machine-shops, and the former town has a 
chemica] industry. The manufacture of textiles has not 
bcen^ centralized, many little places along the slopes of 
the Sudetes making linen, and another group about the 
middle Oder specializing more in woollens; but Breslau 
has linen, woollen, and cotton mills. The glass industry, 
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which is more characteristic of Bohemia, reappears also 
on. the Silesian side of the Sudetes in small local centres. 
Some small valleys have timber- and paper-mills still 
driven by water-power. Many of the mountain towns 
have a further income from German visitors either for 
winter sports or for cures at the spas. 

The partitioning of Upper Silesia between Poland, 
Germany, and Czechoslovakia has destroyed the economic 
unity, and in any case was unjust in that the industrial 
area was, and is, predominantly German in population 
and finance. The 1921 plebiscite resulted in 59*6 per cent, 
of the people voting for return to Germany and 40*4 per 
cent, for continuation with Poland, and yet the latter 
country received 1250 square miles of the territory, 
including 890,000 of its inhabitants. Germany is pressing 
for a modification of the frontiers to bring German towns 
again under German rule and to restore the unity of the 
industrial area. 

The region near Troppau that has been included in 
Czechoslovakia repeats the characteristics already men- 
tioned — namely, the localization of industry in the town 
only, while the countryside remains a land of agriculture, 
forestry, dairying, and handicrafts. The Troppau area 
has a large poultry trade, geese being exported at 
Christmas- time even to Smithfield Market, in London. 

The site of Cracow has already been considered (p. 1 0 1 ) : 
the proximity of coal and of the salt-mines of Wieiici^ka 
has made the city a centre of the transport and chemibal 
industries. 

The problem of markets for the products of the Silesian 
hea\’y industries is not easy to settle; neighbouring 
countries are not only self-sufficing but actually compete 
with similar produce. Already much Swedish ore is 
imported to supplement local supplies, while repairs to 
the German steel plant, now belonging to Poland, have 
to be executed by Germans using German products. 
The by-products and chemical industries thrive, because 
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there is a large market among peasant farmers not only 
locally but throughout Poland. 

SAXONY 

Fig. 12 shows that the region to be considered in this 
section is more than the province of Saxony, and 
includes a variety of sub-regions, high or hilly, around 
a central ‘bay’ of low land with Leipzig in the middle. 
The region has two bituminous coalfields (one at Zwickau 
and the other just west of Dresden), two larger but 
scattered lignite-fields between Leipzig and Zwickau and 
between Magdeburg and Brunswick, the richest potash- 
deposits in the world around the Harz Mountains and 
especially at Stassfurt, and various ore-deposits, not so 
important now, in the mountains. Germany’s loss of 
coalfields after the last war (to Poland, and owing to the 
French occupation of the Ruhr) has compelled the better 
utilization of other fuels, especially the lignite of this 
central region. (See the statistics at p. 138 of the produc- 
tion of lignite.) 

Chemnitz 

Of the subdivisions of this Saxony region the first to be 
considered will be the Chemnitz area, with Zwickau, 
Glauchau, and Freiburg, along the northern flank of the 
Ore Mountains (Erz Gebirge). Mountains, rain, tumb- 
ling streams, high pastures, low forests, and little \alleys 
ought to suggest a cottage industry in woollens; the 
presence of good coal should suggest industrialization; 
and the navigable Elbe, with its estuary facing the 
Atlantic Ocean, should suggest the import of wool and 
oi' cotton too, if and when the latter material should 
become a more profitable commodity to work than wool. 
To-day the area manufactures cotton, linen, and w^oollen 
goods in many little towns and villages that are on the 
sites of old water-mills, while Chemnitz is like a central 
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Manchester, collecting the produce of the dales and 
supplying machinery and dyes. Taken as a whole, this 
region is the biggest producer of cotton goods in Germany. 
The cottage industries still ■ survive in the making of lace, 
gloves, and hosiery. 

A smaller and less important area similarly situated 
■east of the river Elbe, on the flank of the Giant Mountains 
(Riesen Gebirge), has the same characteristics. 

: Little Valleys — Little Industries 

Small-scale industries of the cottage type arc further 
shown in other developments round the Leipzig bay, 
where valley and spur alternate to form seciucled settle- 
ments with clannish pride in local products. ,Jena, 
Weimar, Erfurt, and Gotha, only small towns, specialize 
in scientific instruments, fine printing, and optical glass, 
the famous Zeiss works being at Jena. The glass industry 
depends on the potash deposits and on the sands of the 
area, containing much silica and few impurities that stain 
glass. Other valley towns or villages make violins, mouth- 
organs, and musical-boxes, each locality being intensely 
proud and jealous of its craft. Some places carve wooden 
toys, or make and embroider slippers. The people of the 
Harz Mountains ha\*e made the breeding of canaries their 
own speciality. The valley farmers have specialized in 
the cultivation of flowers and small fruits for the markets 
of big German cities. Any single town is almost insignifi- 
cant, any one product is almost negligible in quantity, 
and yet the sum-total of many little towns ^vith their 
many special products makes this beautiful little land of 
hill and dale most important, even in world production, 
in its peculiar lines of goods. 

Potash 

The Saale (“^saltyj valley industries are concerned 
with the potash and lignite deposits. Germany, the 
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\vorld's leading nation in chemical industries, which 
depend partly on the potash deposits and partly on the 
bv-prodiicts from blast-furnaces and coking-ovens, has 
had to concentrate on scientific orderliness in order to get 
good j'csults from land that is not very fertile and from 
coalfields that are not very rich, to increase the wealth 
of the country and so to feed the growing population. 
German exports of potash in thousands of tons in 1932 
were: to U.S.A., 108; to Holland, 87; to Belgium, 60; 
to Czechoslovakia, 48 ; to Great Britain, 43 ; and to 
Scandina\ia, 45. Halle ('the salty town’) makes glass 
and chemicals; smaller places in the Saale valley manu- 
facture textiles and gloves. 

Leipzic^ 

The manufactures of Leipzig include scientific instru- 
ments, chemicals, pianos, paper, and leather; but these 
products do not suggest the real nature of the city’s 
importance. Leipzig to-day, central in Germany but 
without the political and military centrality of Berlin, 
industrial but not upstart industrial, at a crossing of old 
commercial routes that have given the place a long 
tradition as a market, is an exhibition centre for German 
goods. Just as there is held an annual British Industries 
Fair in London and Birmingham to show to prospective 
customers from, ail over the world a complete range of 
British products attractively displayed and conveniently 
centralized, so Leipzig has a German Industries Fair. In 
the same connexion it has become a banking centre and 
one of the world’s most famous towns for the printing 
of l')ooks, music, and commercial art. On an economic 
map Leipzig may be marked as an 'industrial area,’ but 
in many respects that is misleading, as are similar mark- 
ings at, for example, Dresden, Frankfort-on-jMain, and 
Munich ; in all four cities the industrial side is mainly 
the organization of industry, and the belching factory 
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chimneys characteristic of an industrial area are largely 
missing, 

Dresden is a printing centre^ with manufactures also of 
sweets, tobacco, and pianos: 'Dresden’ china is made 
at Meissen, a little lower down the river Elbe. 

Magdeburg was in 1600 one of the three largest cities 


An Electric Furnace in a Krupp Factory at Essex 

By courtesy of the German State Raibcays 


in Germany, the other two being Cologne and Munich. 
Its central site now might suggest a suitable capital of a 
united Germany, yet in its prosperous days it was not 
central at all but a wealthy outpost of Germany coloniza- 
tion spreading east and south. The decline of Magdeburg 
has been due to political and religious quarrels, during 
which near-by Berlin, outside the quarrel zone but 
equally central in site, grew rapidly to become a strategic 
capital. 




THE WESTPHALIAN COALFIELD 
Notebook Work: 26,, , 

(i) Draw a section from north to south across the textile- 
manufacturing' region of Saxony, and note the factors tha 
originated the industry. 

(ii) Draw site- maps for Dresden and Magdeburg. 


THE WESTPHALIAN GOALFIELD—THE 
RUHR 

Notebook Work : 27^' , 

Turn the accompanying maps, sections, tables, etc., about 
the Ruhr into an orderly account of this important industrial 
area. The first map of Fig. 1 3 shows the natural setting of the 
region ])efore industrialization took place. The population 
table should be studied with reference to the second map. 
The map and section of the coalfield are amplified by the 
coal-production tables. The two lower maps of Fig. 13 refer 
especially to supplies of iron ore (see iron and steel tables). 
In a list are detailed the specialities of the produce of the 
Ruhr towns. The first two maps of Fig. 14 should be asso- 
ciated with the distribution of these commodities. The third 
map of Fig. 14 marks all the places mentioned in this list. 

Growth of Population in the Ruhr 
1850 . . , . . 200.000 

1870 . . . . . 500,000 

1890 . . . . . 1,000,000 

1910 . . . . r 2,600,000 

1930 . . . . . 3^500,000 

World Production of Goal in 1934, in i, 000, 000 Tons - 
Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.) . . 460.0 

United Kingdom . . . . 221*0 

Germany . . . . . 123*0 

France . . ' ' . ■ ; . ' - . . 46*8' ’ ' 

Poland . . . . . . 28*8 

Belgium . . . . . 26*0 

U.S.A. ...... 370-4 

U.S..S.R 92-0 

Japan (1933) 32-5 

^ It h suggested that Ihis exercise should foe a geographical essay, but 
it can be equally valuable if done as oral composition in class. 

“ This table does not include lignite. 
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World Production of Lignite in 1933, in 1000 Tons 
World . . ' 166,400, ■ 

Germany . " , . . . ■ , . , . 126,796 

Gzeehoslovakia . . . . . 15,125 


World Production of Coal in First Half of 1934, 
IN 1000 Tons 


■ U.S.A. . . ... 

. . 191,300 

Great Britain 

. 1 1 2,000 

Germany .... 

58,800 

France . ' . . ■ 

. 23,700 

Poland ■ . ■ . ■ 

13,100 

Belgium 

13,000 

Saar . . 

5,400 

Production of Coal in the Four Coalfields of this 

Section in 1933, in 

1000 Tons 

Silesia .... 

. 27,300 

Saxony .... 

3,200 i 

Ruhr (193*2! 

. 101,500- 

( Belgium .... 

. 25,300 

j Holland .... 

12,600 

(France . , . 

46,800 

Exports of Rufir Coal"* in 

1932, IN 1000 Tons 

Holland .... 

4,700 

France . . . . 

4,100 

Belgium . . . 

3,900 

Itaiy . . 

1 ,400 

Czechoslovakia . 

1,000 

Scandinavia 

500 

By-products from Ruhr Coal 

IN 1932, IN 1000 Tons 

Coke .... 

. 15.300 

Briquettes .... 

2,800 

Tar ..... 

600 

Oils 

400 


Also dyes, drugs, disinfectants, insecticides, photographic deveh 
opers, rubber solvents, ammonia, explosives, and sulphuric acid. 

^ + 1 1,000 lignite. ® + 100,900 lignite in Central Prussia. 

® Including Saar and other small coalfields. 

^ Most of the Ruhr coal is used in the furnaces and factories of the area . 
In the following towns more than half of the people are engaged in coal- 
mining : Bochum, Gelsenkirchen, Recklinghausen, Dortmund, Essen, and 
Hamm. 
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World Production of Iron Ore in 1933, in 1000 Tons 

France 30,27^ 

U.S.A. , ^ ^ 7o 

: U.S.S.R. 


United Kingdom 
Luxemburg 
Sweden 
Spain . . 


17.972' 

14,000 

7.4^2 

3.370 

2,699 

L833 


Iron Ore for Ruhr Furnaces in 1932 
60 per cent, comes from foreign sources. Iron ore is imported into 
Germany in the following percentages of the total production of each 
country: 

France 
Tunis 
Algeria 
Sweden 
Spain 


26.5 

44-9 

39-6 

23-2 


World Production of Pig-iron and Steel in 1934, 
IN 1,000,000 Tons 


Country 

Pig-iron 

Steel 

U.S.A. 

15*9 

26-0 

U.S.S.R. ... 

10-4 

9*6 

Germany . . 

8*6 

iLs 

United Kingdom 

6*0 

8*9 

France , ■ . ■ 

6-0 

6-0 

Belgium . . . 

2-9 

2:-'9' ' 

Luxemburg 

1*9 

i ’9 

Saar . 

1-8 

I *0 

Japan (1932) . 

i-o 

■ y 

■2*4 , , 

Total . , . , ' . . . ' .. 

62-6 

8i-8 


European Production of Pig-iron in First Half 
^ 934. IN 1000 Tons 

France 
Germany . 

United Kingdom 
Belgium 


Luxemburg 
Saar . 


3,000 

3.924 

2,898 
1 ,400 

929 

780 


74,200 m 1929. 
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Production of Steel in Germany in 1932, 


IN 1000 Tons 

) Westphalia ..... 4,600 

] Sieg and Lahn ..... 180 

/ Silesia . . . . . 1 90 

j North-east and Central Germany . . 430 

( Saxony . ■ . . . . .200 

South Germany . , . . . 130 


Out of 156 blast-furnaces in Germany 43 were working in 1932, 
75 ill 1935, mostly in the Ruhr. 

Some Special Products of Ruhr Towns 
Heavy Goods 

Dortmund : Pleavy goods (bridges, boilers). 

Bochiiw : Largest rolling-mills in German\N 
Essai : Krupp’s (most important steel-works in Europe). 
Oberhaiisen, Gelsenkirchen^ Herne (on Rhiiie-Herne canal) : ' Heavy 
goods. 

Lighter Metal Goods 
Hagen, AHona : Wire, nails, bolts. 

Remscheid : Electrical apparatus, 

Solingen : Sheffield ware. 

Textiles 

Barmen-Elberfeld : Cottons, woollens. 

Crefeld : Silks, velvets. 

Gladhach : Silks, cottons. 

Transport 

Duisburg : Biggest river-port in Europe. 

Hanmi : Railway distributing centre from Ruhr to rest of Germany 
(railways carry much more than canals — 80 per cent, and 12 
per cent, respectively). 

Cologne : Dyes, textiles, glass, leather, sweets, scent. See also p. 167. 

Ruhr towns are so closely packed that there is little or no open 
country between them. Where is the nearest farm-land to supply 
milk and vegetables? Whence does fresh fish come? Where arc 
the nearest open spaces suitable for holidays for the town~d\veliers ? 


GERMAN COALFIELDS 

The three big industrial areas so far considered ^verc 
all in Germany in 1914. After the War most of the Silesian 
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coalfield was ceded to Poland, and in 1 923-24 the French 
temporarily seized the Ruhr. The economic effect of these 
combined losses, together with the payment of reparations, 
can well be imagined. The result has been a greater 
concentration in the central (Saxony) industrial region, 
removed from the disastrous quarrels and ill-feeling on 
the eastern and western frontiers. Central Germany has 


Reti’ING Flax on the Banks of the River Lys 
he stalks are soaked and ‘rotted’ so that the fleshy part can be easily 
scraped off, leaving only the tough, fibrous skeletons of the plants. 

Photo E.N.A. 


the advantages of the coal of Saxony, the lignite of the 
middle Elbe and Oder, the potash of Stassfurt, the metals 
of the Harz Mountains, and proximity to Berlin. The 
area from Dresden, through Chemnitz, Leipzig, and 
Magdeburg, to Hanover has suffered much less in the 
recent depression than the two other coalfields. 

Section II described a lowland Germany of the north. 
Section III has so far described three coalfields in 'middle’ 
Germany— f.f., between lowland north and highland 
south. These coalfields do not add largely to the area of 
the Germany that we are slowly piecing together, but 
they ha\’e added enormously to the wealth and population. 





^ ^ ^ ^ V i il' >t S,!# 
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Southern Germany is quite a distinctive set of regions, 
the study of which will be deferred to Section IV, 
For the present the geography of the ‘middle’ lands will 
be continued westward and southward, because the same 
story of industrialization is repeated, and it is as well to 
consider such regions as one geological and geographical 


A Farm behind the Dunes of the Belgian Coast, not far 

FROM ZeEBRUGGE 

The picture shows at least one ‘money-crop’ for this peasant. See also 
the peasant farms on pp. 49, 58, and 143. 

By cotirh’sy of the Belgiiim-Luxembourg Touring Office 


THE FRANCO-BELGIAN COALFIELD 

Notebook Work: 28 

[The exercises about the Ruhr consisted of turning a series 
of maps, etc., into orderly notes. The fallowing exercises about 
the Franco-Belgian coalfield consist of turning notes into maps. 
Let each map aim at illustrating one main idea. If a map, 
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complete ^vitil a good title and a key, is not sufficiently 
illustrative in itself, then a note must be added.] 

The coalfield to be studied lies along the western flank of 
the Ardennes in the Meuse-Sambre valley. The industrial 
regions are in three countries : (a) mainly in Belgium, (b) a 
very important area in France, and (c) a much smaller unit 
in Holland. 




A Peasant Home in the Ardennes 

By courtesy of the Belgium-Luxembonrg Touring Offict 


(i) Draw a map to shotv the natural setting of the region 
before industrialization occurred. Trace from the atlas the 
coast-line from Emden to the mouth of the river Seine, the 
river Rhine as far upstream as Mainz (Mayence), the river 
Aloselle to Metz, the river Meuse (Maas)' to Verdun, the 
river Sambre (tributary to the Meuse), and the rivers Scheldt 
and Lys, of the Belgian Plain. Add next the highlands in the 
south-east of the area, showing the steep cliff' that drops to 
the Meuse in Belgium, the Rhine gorge between Cologne and 
Mainz, and the Meuse and Moselle gorges. Mark an arc of 
chalk hills from Calais through Arras to Reims (Fig. 19 will 
be helpful) . Next show the di&rent kinds of lowlands : (a) the 
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land below sea-level in Holland; (b) the poor, morainic 
heath-lands ti) along the Dutch-German l^order, fiij between 
LUrecht and Arnhem, and (iii) along the border betwexm 
Holland and Belgium, from Antwerp due east ; and (r) a 
narrow line of dunes along the North Sea coast of both 
Holland and Belgium. Finally add the signs for deciduous 
forests on the Ardennes. 


A Part of the Ardennes within Easy Reach of Spa 

Compare this view with that of the Black Fttrest at p. 169. 

By courtesy of the Bdgmm-Lnxemhourg J'ouying Office 


(ii) Draw a diagrammatic section from west to east across 
Belgium to show the following natural regions: (at a sandy 
coast-land with a shallow^ sea ; (^) a narrow line of sand-dunes 
immediately behind the coast; (r) a central plain; id) a 
narrow region at the foot of the Ardennes wiiere coal outcrops ; 
{e) the limestone cliffs sheer to the river Meuse; and if) the 
^/dennes plateau with volcanic intrusions. 
l]^^\bove each region write brief notes on characteristic occu- 
Let (^) fishing, catering for holiday-makers, w’ork 
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at ports; for (r) farming, with crops of rye, potatoes, oats, 
barley, sugar-beet, and flax; for {d) mining; for (/) lumberin 
in the forests, herding on the heaths, and farming in the littl 

valleys. 

(iii) On a map of Holland and Belgium mark and name 
the towns mentioned in the following" historical notes, and 
make a summary of the latter. 


A Lace-maker, near Bruges 

cottagip crafts (linen, wool, leather, timber, etc.) hold 
parti}' because of unique qualities in 
irucii s. but mauily because the makers are peasants who do not 
y the producp tor a living, but use it to bu}' a few luxuries that 
s cannot produce. See also the illustration at p. 2S3. 

iourtcsy of tJu' Be/^i inn- Luxembourg Touring Office 


brj <U 
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Bruges (‘the bridge’). Iraportant as early as seventh century; 
capital of Flanders in twelfth centuiy ; counterpart of Venice for 
North-western Europe; trade and financial centre ; ruined by 
the silting of the little river Zwy^n. 

Ghent. Rival of Bruges in fifteenth century ; population then 
250,000; population in 1932, 280,000. 

Brussels, In fifteenth century only one-fifth of the size of Ghent. 

Liege. Intellectual centre in fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries. 

Antwerp. Population more than doubled during the fifteenth 
century; when Bruges declined as a port Antwerp grew; decline 
of Antwerp due to silting of Scheldt. 

Amsterdam. Rose to prosperity in sixteenth century, w'hen 
refugees from Flanders established their cloth trade; triumphed 
over Antwerp as a port when Scheldt silted. 


fiv i Draw a map to show the present centres of the textile 
industry, the origin of which is discussed in the note to 
Exercise (iii). 


— 

Linen 

Cottons 

Woollens 

. Lace 

Silk 


Brussels 

Brussels 

Brussels ^ 


Brussels ^ 


Ghent 

Ghent 


Ghent ■ 



Bruges 


■ Bruges 

Bruges 



Antwerp 

Antwerp 


Antwerp 

Antwerp 

p 

Malines 

Malines 

■ Malines 




Louvain. . 



Louvain 


..PQ 

Gourtrai 

Gourtrai 

Gourtrai 

Gourtrai 



Ypres 

Tournai 

Tournai 

Tournai 

Ypres 


i 

1 w 

Lille 

Roubaix 

Roubaix 



1 z 


Tourcoing 

Tourcoing 



i ■< 

X 

Cambrai - 

Cambrai 



i , i-H 



. Arras ^ ' 

\"alenciennes 





Maastricht 










I.ocaI supplies of wool are now quite inadec|uate, much being 
imported from Argentina. Raw cotton comes mainly ifom the 
United States. Flax is still home-grown, Gourtrai fiax being the 

^ Carpets. ^ Cambric. 
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finest in the world because of the special retting qualities of the 
water of the river Lys. Antwerp is the importing port for Belgium, 
Rouen and Dunkirk for France (see also pp. 238, 244). 

Of the towns in the preceding table only Valenciennes and 
Maastricht are actually on the coalfield, but mills in the other 
places are all close to supplies of fuel. Cottage industries (not 
detailed in the table) are widespread over the Belgian Plain. 


populated country in Europe, the 
greatest density occurring, not on the coalheld as one would expect, 
but in the central plain, where villages and little towns are closely 
clustered round Brussels. 

(v) Draw a map to show the extent of the coalfield and of 
the iron and steel industries. Show first the Ardennes and 
the Sambre- Meuse valley. The coalfield is divided into two 
portions: (a) from Maastricht (‘Meuse-crossing’) along the 
Meuse and Sambre valleys in a narrow belt, and then west- 
ward towards Calais (see Figs. 19, 21), the coal-seams dipping 
sharply before reaching the coast, and ending as a workable 
area just south of Lille (the same belt of coal is mined across 
the Strait of Dover in Kent) ; (b) the Gampine field between 
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Maastricht and Antwerp, worked only in the centre, where 
production is comparatively small. 

The following towns on the coalfield have Iron- and steel- 
works : Liege, Namur, Charleroi, Moiis, and Douai. The 
next list of towns also with iron and steel manufactures con- 
sists of places not on the coalfield, but relying on the coalfieid 
towns, for raw materials:' Brussels,. Antwerp, ' Ghent, and 
Lille. .Both Liege and Antwerp have important motor-w^orks 
(Excelsior, Imperia, and Minerva) . ' 

Mark the boundaries of France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, and Luxemburg. 

Local supplies of iron-ore in Belgium are almost worked out, 
ores from Luxemburg, Lorraine, Sweden, and Spain being im- 
ported. 

Zinc manufactures (galvanized iron, brass, paints, etc.) and 
glass (plate and mirror) are special products of the Belgian coal- 
field region. Local supplies of zinc are now supplemented by 
large imports from Australia (Broken Hill). 

The manufactures at Antwerp depend partly on local produce 
(e.g.y linen and lace), partly on the town’s position as a port (ship- 
building), partly on its world trade as a port (tobacco factories, 
cotton-mills, sugar-refineries, rubber-works), and partly on the 
internationai outlook and the population of traders of mixed 
nationaiities (diamond-cutting). 

In world markets Belgian manufactures are at an advantage 
on account of their cheapness, which is due mainly to peculiar 
economic conditions of the miners and iron-workers. These people 
are nearly all smallholders too, wages at the pit or foundry being 
regarded as extra earnings to eke out the produce of the little 
farms. As a result wages are very low, ancl so are the costs of 
production at the works. Recent industrial unrest on the Belgian 
coalfieid is an agitation by the workers for better conditions. 

(vi) Draw a map to show the ports and outports of this 
area, (a) Mark the big ocean-ports — Anttverp, Rotterdam, 

- Amsterdam, Rouen, and Duisburg. The first four have steam- 
S‘’lnp services on Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Ocean routes. 
T: he number of vessels entering the four hai'boiirs in 1 933 
w^a. Rotterdam, 7851 ; Antw’erp, ii,i66; Amsterdam, 2823; 
Rou en, 4090. Compare these with Hamburg’s 16,570, 
Brenf'^en's 5651, Stettin’s 428*2, and Lubeck’s 3412. Show the 
compa irative importance of the four ports with arrows pointing 
at then x from the ocean, the number of baii;>s to the arrows 
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corresponding to thousands of ships entering, {b) Mark those 
ports situated as far out to sea as possible, often with artificial 
harbours — the Hook, Flushing, Zeebrugge, Ostend, Dunkirk 
(Dunkerque), Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, and Le Havre. Quick 
rail connexions inland are an important factor in the passenger 
traffic of these ports, (c) Mark the air-ports in which recent 
development lias been very rapid — Brussels, Amsterdam, and 
Cologne. 

Write a note on the political problem of the navigation of 
die Scheldt, explaining how Antwerp’s sea-approach is via 
n river-mouth belonging to Holland. 

BELGIUM 

The foregoing exercises leave little to ' be added to the 
geography of Belgium except from a political point of 
view. The Belgians themselves are not one people but 
two — the French-speaking Walloons of the south and 
west, and the Flemings, speaking a language akin to 
Dutch, of the north and east. Both peoples are Roman 
Catholic. The position of the whole country of Belgium 
is, however, of far more political importance than internal 
racial differences. The central site between France, Hol- 
land, Germany, and Britain has advantages only if these 
neighbours do not quarrel with each other : when such 
quarrels do occur — and they have been all too frequent— 
the antagonists are apt to come to blows, and the arena 
is unfortunate Belgium. The history of the country is a 
story of alternate splendour and disaster, of wealth in 
])cace-timc and ruin in other peoples’ wars. Here in 
Belgium the Great European Plain is at its narrowest, the 
'gate’ forming an inevitable focus of movement. The last 
war saw the same route used yet again when Ci-ermany 
marched through Belgium in an attempt to capture the 
Narrow Seas and isolate France from Britain. A buffer- 
state like Belgium must be neutral, otherwise it ceases to 
be a buffer; and nations separated by the buffer must 
respect the neutrality, which exists wholly in their interest. 

H9 
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Since the War Belgium has recovered rapidly. An, era 
of peace should add further wealth, to which the progres- 
sive development of her Congo territory should make 
substantial increase. 


Some Statistics about Belgium 


Imports in 1934, in Percentages of 

Total Value 

Foodstuffs , 

,21 

Raw materials . . . 

• , • 49 " 

Manufactures. 

28 

Exports in 1934, in Percentages of 

Total Value 

Manufactures. 

54 

Raw materials . . 

39 

Foodstuffs 

6 

Numbers engaged in Certain Ogcup. 

moNs IN 1930 

Agriculture (1920) . . 

613,600 

Industry . . . ' . 

1,938,118 

Commerce . . . 

564,577 

Exports from Belgium to the Unite 

D Kingdom in 

1933, in Percentages of Totai 

Value 

Iron and steel (bars, billets, etc.) 

• 9-4 

Glass 


Cotton goods . . . 

2-6 

Zinc manufactures . 

2*2' 

Cement ..... 

’ *'•8 

Exports from the Belgian Cong 
IN Millions of Francs 

0 IN 1933, 

Gold 

• U 9 

Palm-nuts and palm-oil 

■ 133 

Copper ..... 

102 

Cotton ..... 

60 

Diamonds . . . 

• 58 


Luxemburg 

Luxemburg is an independent duchy, but united econo- 
mically to Belgium since 1921. About two- thirds of the 
population are engaged at the large iron-ore quarries or 
at blast-furnaces and steel-works. 
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SECTION IV 

THE BASIN OF THE RHINE 

Between the North German and the Belgian Plains^ both 
of which have nov\' been described, there is the country 
of Holland, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, also a part 
of the Great European Plain. Since much of the import- 
ance of Holland depends on its site at the delta of the 
river Rhine, the whole of the basin of this river forms the 
basis of this section. Fig. 15 shows diagrammatic ally 
the main structural regions of the basin : {a) the lowlands 
of the lower' Rhine ; {b) the block of Lower Rhine High- 
lands, split into four by river gorges ; [c) the Rift Valley ; 
and [d) the Swiss Alpine region. In addition to these, a 
varied region which has been ■ called ■ ^‘Between German 
Alps and German Plain” will be described, although it is 
only partly, within the Rhine basin. 

Notebook Work: 29 

Trace from an atlas three outline maps of the Rhine basin. 

(i) Turn the first of these into a map showing structure. 
iMark and name the following rivers : Lippe, Ruhr, Lahn, 
Moselle, Main, and Neckar. Show also the river Meuse on 
the west, the upper Danube and the river Inn in the south- 
east, and the upper Rhone in the south. Shade (a) the four 
sections of the old block of Lower Rhine Highlands — Eifel, 
Westerwald, Flunsriick, and Taunus;, {b) the two horsts (i.e,^ 
upstanding portions) of the Rhine Rift Valley — ^the Vosges 
and the Black Forest — with hachures to indicate the inward- 
facing scarps. Mark with a diiTerent shading the Alps, folded 
against these old l>locks — (^2) the inner Alps, the northern 
boundary of which is the line of the upper Rhone, upper 
Rhine, and Inn; [h) the outer Alps, the northern boundary 
of which is marked by the line of Swiss lakes between Lakes 
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Geneva and Constance. (The southern boundaries of the Alps 
do not concern this map.) Mark with simple curves the 
symmetrical folds of the Juras, the southern boundary of which 
is shown by the river Aar. Show with dots the dbreland' 
between the Alps and the Juras, and its continuation eastward 
towards Munich. Add a careful key to the shadings. 

(ii) In the second outline map repeat the previous exercise, 
but without writing in the names of physical features. Divide 
the Rhine basin into what you think are the main natural 
regions. Mark their boundaries carefully, and explain in your 
key any places where regional limits are not easy to decide. 

(iii) In the third outline repeat the map again without 
names, and add prominently the boundaries of states. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

[Holland is being considered first of the Rhine regions in 
order to continue the geography of the European plain. The 
other regions will be described in their order upstream to 
complete the geography of Germany. Switzerland will be 
considered as the last unit. Fig. i should be consulted again 
to see how Sections II, III, IV, V, and VI are becoming 
interwoven.] 

Limited Resources 

Holland is only a little state, but it is a very crowded 
land. To understand its geography one has to try to 
forget temporarily the general impression of a country of 
fat cattle, red cheeses, dreamy windmills, lazy canals, 
willows and poplars, quaint costumes, skating couples, 
beautiful tiles, clever modern brick architecture, gaudy 
biilb“fields, neat pottery, and homely "^holland' — all of 
which certainly contain hints of the geography of the land, 
but wiiieh neglect consideration of the very limited natural 
resources. There ^vas little in the primitive setting to 
encourage man to stay there at all. It might be said that 
the chief characteristic of the land is the water! There 
are seas around and within, and the land itself is a wet 
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hollow across which rivers drag their dying courses within 
high .embankments. In', the east the country is slightly 
higher, but there it consists of unattractive moorland, peaty 
hollows, and even sandy wastes. 

The poverty of the fjords drove the Ndrsemen to sea for a 
living — first as fishermen, then as pirates and adventurers, 
later as explorers and colonizers, and finally as merchant- 
seamen — and the same story can be told of Holland, A 
land of dune, morass, and moor compelled its people to 
search for better places. The Dutch East Indies are only 
a remnant of much larger territories discovered or 
acquired by the Dutch during the seventeenth century 
especially, when they were the leading sea-power of the 
world. Names like Roosevelt, Vanderbilt, Rip Van 
Winkle, Smuts, Hertzog, Vaal, Johannesburg, New Zea- 
land, Tasmania, Leeuwin, Batavia, etc., are reminders of 
the distant settlements, explorations, and trading activities 
at Holland’s zenith of power. And much of the prosperity 
of Holland to-day is due to her East Indian possessions 
and to her merchant fleet. 

This prosperity is further increased by Holland’s posi- 
tion in Europe. As the land of the Rhine mouth her 
hinterland is the Rhine basin ; but it will be shown later 
that the Rhine itself is the main north-south highroad of 
Europe, and that this route attracts to itself side-traffic 
from far outside the basin proper; so the hinterland of 
Holland is not merely the Rhinelands, but a great 
part of central, north central, and even Mediterranean 
Europe. 

These two aspects — wealth from colonial trade and 
shipping and from centrality of site in Western Europe — 
are illustrated in the following table. 

Notebook Work: 30 

Copy the list of commodities (without values ) noted in the 
table opposite, and in two columns state whence you think 
the imports mainly come and whither the exports mainly go. 
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Dutch Trade in 1934, in Millions of Guilders 


Commodity 

Imports 

Exports 

— 

Gold and silver , 

132 

305 



Textiles . 

149 

62 



..Goal, 

43 

43 



Rice: ' '' . 

■ 9 

8 



Sugar 

Skins : ■ . 

Paper " . , . ' . ■ ' . 

4 

15 

22 

4 

1 1 

21 


Examples of 
entupot trade 

'Zinc , ■ ■ : . ■ , . 

I 

2*5 



Colours . . 

10 

8 



Oil-seeds . 

29 

10 



Manures . 

24 

18 



Rice , . ... 

9 

8 



Petroleum . . ; 

24 

I 



Coffee . . . 

16 

4 


Examples of 

Sugar 

4 

4 


colonial trade 

Tobacco . . 

19 

I 



Oil-seeds . 

29 

10 



Butter 

0 

■22 


t Examples of 

Cheese 

0 

28 

j 

I home produce 

Cereals 

Iron and steel . . 

Wood . . 

72 . 
81 

9 

20 

i 

1 

1 Examples of large 

1 imports, small re- 
j exports — foreign 
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j 

trade (not colonial) 


Holland: The Water 

Holland may well be divided into two regions — land 
and water. The water region is subdivided into two— sea 
and river ; the sea region, again, into two — the open North 
Sea and the Zuider Zee ; and the river region also into 
two — delta and river-channels. 

The land has three distinctive regions — the line of 
coastal dunes (which must be associated with the open 
North Sea region), the land below sea-level (which must 
be linked partly to the two river regions), and the land 
of Eastern Holland, above sea-level. 
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Notebook Work: 31 

Draw a section across Holland from west to east through 
Amsterdam to show (a) the shallow North Sea; (b) the sandy 
coast, backed by (c) tho dunes ; (d) the land behind the dunes, 
well below sea-level; (e) the dike between (d) and the very 
shallow Zuider Zee (/) ; and (g) the low, hummocky moorland 
(above sea-level) of Eastern Holland. 



Intensive Agriculture and Horticulture on Polder-land 

BEHIND THE DUTCH DuNES 

Notice the large number of glass-houses, pro\-icliiig an artificial climate for the 
production of tomatoes particularly, 

. . ■ : ^ ■ Photo E.N.A. ■ , 

The line of dunes along the coasts of Holland and 
Belgium has been raised from the sea-floor ; the original 
smooth curves of the dune-line are marked by the seaward 
edges of the Frisian Islands, the straight portion of the 
Dutch coast, the outer rim of the delta, and the straight 
Belgian coast. Storms, submergence, and river-action 
have broken the symmetry of the two sweeping curves, 
(In drawing a memory map of Holland begin by putting 
in lightly these smooth curves of the former coast, and 
within them mark the inundations.) The formation of 
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the dunes enclosed a lagoon, which, however, soon began 
to fill with river deposits and wind-blown sand. When 
in course of time the lagoon became very shallow the 
rivers built for themselves mud channels straight across 
it, and these 'levees’ soon so limited the flow of water 
between them that only in floods did the lagoon itself 
continue to receive a supply of w'ater from the rivers. In 
consequence the lagoon partially dried as a morass : its 
water-level was, of course, sea-level, and therefore its bed 
was below sea-le\*eL At this stage of partial morass and 
partial lagoon man started 3 ’eclamation by strengthening 
the levees to prevent leakage, raising them against floods, 
planting the sand-dunes with grasses to lessen landwarcl 
encroachment, diking areas of morass and pumping 
them dry. 

The people of the dune coast were fishermen first, and 
fishing is still very important. The present centre of the 
Dutch North Sea herring-fisheries is Ijmuiden; the 
Frisian Islanders fish the shallow inundations behind their 
islands for dabs and anchovies ; the fishermen of the 
delta breed oysters in the muddy channels between the 
islands. There are two Dutch ports, the Hook and 
Flushing, situated on the two seaward corners of the 
triangle of the delta. Scheveningen is a fashionable 
seaside resort close to The Hague. 

The Zuider Zee is the result of inundations after a series 
of violent storms in the thirteenth century. To-day work 
is well advanced on the reclamation of the area. x 4 main 
dike has been built from North Holland to Friesland to 
hmpoider’ the shallow sea, secondary dikes being built 
to enclose small lakes from which, the water is tlien 
pumped. By 1939 it is expected that over 500,000 acres 
will have been reclaimed. The Zuider Zee is now no 
longer 'Zee,’ but is Lake Yssel. The sea-floor, after 
poldering, needs careful preparation before it is fit for 
crops, but already the first big completed polder — i,e,. a 
drained meadow — has yielded fine harvests of rye. 
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Holland : The Land 

Between the coastal dunes and the Zuider Zee, with 
a southern extension through the Rhine delta, is the 
largest area of polder-land in Holland. The polders vary 
in the quality of their soils, containing ri\’er clays, sea 
clays, and also morainic clays. Ceaseless care, constant 
pumping, methodical cultivation, and scientific manuring 
have turned the area into some of the most intensively 
farmed land in the world. Generally all the farms are 
small, the larger ones on maritime clays growing rye, 
potatoes, and beet, the smaller and far more numerous 
ones specializing in intensive dairying. Five million acres 
of land support two and a half million cattle, more than 
half of which are milch-cows, and two million pigs, and 
nowhere else in the world is the quality of stock so con- 
sistently good. Cheese is a speciality of the north (Alk- 
maar and Edam), butter of polders east of the Zuider 
Zee, and fresh milk of the south — i.e,^ nearer to the big 
towns and big ports. The garden industry is situated just 
in the Ice of the dunes, where the light, sandy soil facili- 
tates spade cultivation. The south is the area of vegetables, 
and the north of bulbs, both of which products rely for 
their markets largely on Britain. Local clays provide 
material for the pottery- and tile-\vorks of Delft. 

As in the case of Denmark, the industrialization of 
Britain encouraged specialization of dairying in Holland, 
and intensification of dairying has led to neglect of home 
production of cereals for human food, and concentration 
on production of fodder past the point where the land 
can supply the needs, so that there is now a large import 
of bread-food for the people and fattening-cake for cattle. 
The interweaving of world trade is well illustrated in the 
cases of Britain and Holland. The former specializes in 
machinery, and has to import raw material for the machines 
to work and bread and butter ; the latter specializes in the 
butter and cheese that the former lacks, but has to import 
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bread and raw material (in the shape of 'cake’) for the 
cattle. The bread and cattle-cake — e.g.^ linseed — may 
come from Argentina, which in its turn needs manu- 
factured goods that Britain can supply. 

. The Delta 

The delta is a combination of the North Sea coastal 
region and the polder-lands of the previous paragraphs, 
with the added influence of a network of embanked 
rivers, the lower Rhine and Maas, with their distributaries, 
and the Scheldt. A delta is formed of a ri\’er’s load of 
mud, deposited at the mouth, where its entrance into sea 
or lake rapidly reduces the speed of the river to nothing, so 
that it has no power to carry the load any farther. River- 
mouths are freed from such accumulations only when 
there is some current to remove the deposit, the tide 
being the strongest scouring agent. The efiects of the 
tidal wave are most conspicuous when shallowness of sea 
and special coastal formations combine to exaggerate the 
wave and concentrate its force. An estuary admits the 
tidal wave, but the funnel-shape of its coast automatically 
heaps up the incoming water. When this is released by 
the turn of the tide, and when in consequence the pent-up 
river-water is also freed, the result is a vigorous flush 
which sweeps seaward the river’s deposited mud; Thus 
rivers that flow into lakes or into land-locked seas that 
are almost lakes usually have deltas, because there is not 
enough tidal current to remove the deposits ; but rivers 
with lowland mouths on the shallow’^s of continental 
shelves where tides are most marked ought to be free 
from deltaic deposits. In general this is true of river- 
mouths round the North Sea, except for the mouth of the 
largest and most important river of them all — the Rhine, 
which happens to reach the sea at a point where tidal 
action is at a minimum. Two tidal waves enter the 
North Sea, one from the north and one from the south, 
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the crest of the one wave coinciding with the trough of 
the other at the Rhine mouth. Hence this large river, 
with its enormous load of silt, lacks a tidal flush, and so 
has a large delta. The three cornei's of the A formation 
are marked by the sides of the Hook, Flushing,, and 
Dordrecht.' 

Eastern Holland 

Eastern Holland presents a different setting. Here is a 
land of heather and rills, of peaty moorlands, of crisp 
pasture, of sheep, of woodlands in favoured hollow^s; a 
land more typical of the North German Plain, with its 
moraines of rock or day; a land so different from the 
polder-lands that one part is named Veluve (‘bad land '), 
as distinct from Betuve (‘good land’), the name of one 
region in the polders. Eastern Holland is further sub- 
divided into natural regions. North-east of the Zuider 
Zee is a fisherman’s land, with smaller polder areas on 
the mainland ; eastward is heath-land ; south-eastward 
is a more fertile country with sugar-beet farms taking the 
place of the lonely sheep-lands; finally, in the far south- 
east, the boundary of Holland kinks sharply southward 
to Maastricht, to include in Dutch territory one small 
portion of the coalfield belt (p. 147). 

Notebook Work: 32 

(i) Draw a map of Holland and mark the boundary. Show 
{a) the dune-line, {b) the lands below sea-level, (c) the eastern 
heaths towards the Geest of the German border, [d) the more 
fertile plain between the Zuider Zee and the rivers Yaal and 
Lek, {/) indusirial Maastricht, and (/) the infertile heath along 
tiie Belgian border from the mouth of the river Scheldt due 
eastward as far as the river Maas. 

{li) Draw a map of Holland and distinguish (//) the highly 
developed agricultural and dairying lands, and {b} the poorer 
pastoral lands. Mark the following tcnvns and regions, with 
their special farm-products: Haarlem (bul]3s), Groningen 
(cheese and flax), Alkmaar (cheese), Zeeland (vegetables), 
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south and south-west of tiie Zuider Zee (sugar-beet), the 
heath-lands (honey and sheep). 

(iii ) Draw a map of Holland and mark the following indus- 
trial products, distingiiishing between those dependent on 
home produce and those dependent on colonial imports: 
tobacco, chocolate, sugar, beer, linen, and cut diamonds fat 
Amsterdam) ; ships, tobacco, sugar, rubber, and linen (at 
Rotterdam) ; iron and steel (at Maastricht) ; carpets (at 
Deventer) ; woollens (at Utrecht and Tilburg); cottons 
fat Enschede — almost on the German border, west of Osna- 
briick) ; pottery (at Delft). 

Toavn-sites 

The sandy North Sea coast attracted early fishermen, 
but exposure to Viking raiders must have tended always 
to restrict the growth of such settlements and to compel 
a search for less defenceless sites. Three types of protected 
sites were near to the coast — {a) in the delta, (b) up the 
big rivers, and (c) on the landward side of the original 
lagoon, or, later, on the Zuider Zee. Dordrecht, at the 
inland point of the deltaic triangle, was once the largest 
town and the capital of Holland. The site was safe from 
surprise attack, but navigation of the shoal channels of 
the delta was dangerous. The Zuider Zee coast (or the 
inner lagoon coast) also offered sheltered sites, the shallow- 
ness of the waters being no disadvantage in the da)*s of 
small ships. Amsterdam, a settlement of the marshy inner 
coast, a city built on piles and further protected by a 
moat, had the advantages of freedom from attack and 
from storms on the open sea and of ready access to 
river delta and North Sea regions on its south and 
east respectively; but the approach to the port was 

Rotterdam and Leyden grew up between the coast, the 
delta, and the Zuider Zee, using river-sites on the t^vo 
branches of the lower Rhine, far enough upstream to be 
secure from surprise, not too far up for the w^aters to be 
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shallow, and near enough to the coast to attract traffic 
from the open sea. The Old Rhine through Leyden 
eventually silted up, and Rotterdam soon outrivalled 
Dordrecht and Amsterdam. When the day of the big steel 
ship arrived the Zuider Zee was too shallow, and so a 
canal was built to give Amsterdam a deep-water channel 
to the North Sea. ■ The waterway from Rotterdam to' the ■ 
sea had also to be widened and deepened. It was then 
that Rotterdam as a port gained rapidly on Amsterdam. 

Notebook Work: 33. 

Classify Dutch ports into (a) North Sea ports— (i) fishing 
ports, (ii) ports of call for mail-steamers — (b) Zuider Zee ports, 
(r) delta ports, and (d) river-ports. 

The ports are the largest towns in Holland. Towns 
which are not or have not been ports can be classified 
into two groups — {a) those associated with the polder- 
land, and {b) those .of the east and south-east. The 
polders themselves have no large towns, the big settle- 
ments being mainly on the eastern or western edges of 
the land below sea-level. The Hague and Haarlem are 
examples of towns sheltered behind the coastal dunes; 
Utrecht is an old fortress-city guarding the centre of the 
only landward approach to the polders from the east. 
Groningen and Zwolle correspond in respect of site to 
Utrecht, but without any strategic significance. A town 
like Delft, actually in the polders, is on a slight hummock 
above the surrounding lowlands. 

In Eastern Holland, in the area that is not iinpoldered, 
Arnhem and Zutphen are river-sites overshadowed in 
importance by Rotterdam and Amsterdam respectively. 
Maastricht owes its present importance not so much to 
the "Maas-crossing’ of its original site as to the modern 
development of its coalfield. Enschede, with its cotton- 
mills, is a new town, more charactexdstic of Northern 
Germany than of Holland. 
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THE GERMAN RHINELANDS 
■ The Lower Rhine Plain in Germany 

Holland is not the whole of the plain of the lower 
Rhine. Between the Dutch eastern border and the north 
edge of the Lower Rhine Highlands is a wide stretch of the 
German plain. It is a farm-land of rye, sugar-beet^ and 
tobacco, but much of the farming is influenced by the 
proximity of the huge population of the Ruhr coalfield, 
whither market-gardeners send enormous quantities of 
fresh vegetables and small fruits. The most intensh'e 
cultivation of this type is between the confluence of the 
river Lippe and Cologne. 

The Lower Rhine Highlands 

The next natural region upstream after the plain is the 
‘middle land' of the Ruhr coalfield lying between the 
young rocks of the northern plain and the old rocks of 
the Lower Rhine Highlands. This coalfield has already 
been dealt with (pp. 135-140). 

The block of the Lower Rhine Highlands is cut into 
four by the gorges of the Rhine, Moselle, and Lahn. The 
four portions associated with the Rhine basin are the 
Eifel and Hunsriick on the left bank and the Westerwald 
and Taunus on the right. With the Ardennes, to the west, 
the area forms a geological unit of old rocks with volcanic 
intrusions in all four of the Rhenish blocks. On the north 
and south flanks coal outcrops, in the Ruhr and Franco- 
Belgian coalfields and in the Saar respectively. To west 
and east the blocks are covered by layers of younger rocks 
— the limestones, chalks, and clays of the Paris basin, and 
the sandstones of the upper Weser, where also recent 
volcanic intrusions occur ; but the old block reappears 
in Brittany, on the one side, and in Bohemia, on the other. 

The Lower Rhine Highlands themselves are generally 
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areas of sparse population. The rocks are hard and the 
soil is thin; some parts are covered with heath where 
sheep are pastured (their wool still partly supplying the 
mills on the edges of the hills), while other areas have 
mixed forests. Everywhere the scenery of the gorges, the 
■^voods, and the moors attracts holiday-makers from 
neighbouring large industrial towns and tourists from 
farther afield. Around the edges of the blocks many towns 
hcive become famous through the curative properties 
of their mineral springs, the hot springs being associ- 
ated with the dying volcanic activity of the region. ^ Spa, 
in Belgium, Aachen, on the north edge of the Eifel, and 
Wiesbaden, on the south edge of the Taunus, are the 
largest of these health resorts, but there are many smaller 
spas, all in beautiful settings of forest, gorge, and mountain. 

Mineral deposits are frequently associated with old 
mountain-blocks. The Malmedy district, ceded to Bel- 
gium after the last war, has important copper- and 
lead-mines ; Siegerland has deposits of iron ore, owned 
by the steel syndicates of the Ruhr. On account of the 
inferior quality of this ore it has previously been neglected, 
but Germany’s loss of Lorraine has compelled her to make 
fuller use of home-supplies of ore, and Siegerland is now 
producing much more than for many years past. 

The greatest density of population in the area occurs 
not on the uplands, but in the gorges of the rivers, 
especially of the Rhine, the largest and most important 
of them. If the courses of the Rhine and Aloselle in this 
region are examined closely in an atlas, it will be noticed 
that the rivers show in their meanders the characteristics 
of old age. Yet the cutting of gorges is most typical of a 
river’s youthful energy, for young rivers do not meander, 
but scurry seaward by the quickest routes. The explana- 
tion of these contradictory phenomena — gorges and 
meanders — is that the rivers had at one time reached the 
mat ure stage of swinging in great curves over a flood-plain 
of their own making, but that afterwards they recei\'ed 
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new energy — they were rejuvenated by the raising of the 
plateau over which they flowed and by additional water- 
supply, and thus commenced a rapid downward erosion 
in the loops of their old meanders. (Fig. i6.) Between 
Bingen and Cologne, the towns at each end of the Rhine 
gorge, the twists and turns of the river are hemmed in 
by cliff- walls with few patches of lowland. Coblenz 
(‘confluence’), the only large town in the gorge, com- 
mands the meeting of the Moselle and Lahn gorges with 
that of the Rhine. Bonn, a much smaller town, commands 
the Sieg gorge junction. The rest of the long defile is 
dotted with castles, old and new. Throughout history 
the Rhine- way has been the main north-south ‘street’ of 
Europe, and the long procession of traffic has not used 
this thoroughfare without let or hindrance. The narrow 
gorge focused movements at its ends, and castles of old 
grew up to extract toll or to offer safe guidance through the 
defile in which other strongholds harboured robbers on 
the look-out for loot as the caravans wound past. To-day 
t\vo railways, one on each bank of the river, make their 
way by many tunnels and cuttings from end to end of 
the gorge. 

The steep sides are now terraced to increase the amount 
of land available for cultivation, and on these steps, more 
especially on those facing the sunny south, there are many 
vineyards. As the soil thins and as the uplands become 
more exposed cultivation ceases and gh^es place to open 
moors with sheep pasture. 

Notebook Work: 34 

Draw a map of the Lower Rhine Highlands to show all the 
highlands and rivers named above: Eifel and Ardennes, 
^^^unsriick, Westerwald, and Taunus; Rliinc, Moselle, Lippe, 
tioriir, Sieg, Lahn, Saar. Show also the Meuse on the west, 
meamoper Weser on the east, and the Main on the south, 
matureiistinctively the industrial regions of the Ruhr, the 
of their crlgi^n coalfield, the Saar, and Cologne. Mark the 
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ore-deposits of Siegerland and Malmedy. Mark the three }>ig 
spas with a Special sign. Goiour the vineyards green. They 
occur especially where hills have a southern aspect — e.g.^ 
behind Wiesbaden, and all along the Moselle gorge, but they 
do not extend northward beyond the Rhine gorge. Mark 
Cologne, Coblenz, Bingen, and Bonn. 


Cologne . 

Cologne (Koln) is at the northern entrance to the Rhine 
gorge and at the western gateway into Germany via the 
Great Plain. It is the thircl largest city in Germany, the 
commercial capital of the Rhinelands, a great railway- 
centre, and a busy air-port. Originally it was a Roman 
stronghold with the river Rhine as a defensive moat against 
the barbarians living eastward of the river. In the 
Middle Ages, when North-western Europe began to grow 
up, the city became extremely wealthy on account of its 
focal site, its merchants being the founders of the Hansa 
League of great commercial centres of those days. Manu- 
factures in the city to-day include textiles, chemicals, 
machinery, glass, leather, sw’^eets, and perfume ; ^ that is 
to say, it takes advantage of the proximity of the Ruhr 
towns to get raw materials from them, but makes them 
up into wares characteristic of the luxury produce of big 
cities like London, Paris, Berlin, and \Tenna. Lignite is 
mined close at hand. 

Notebook Work: 35 ' ' 

(i) Draw a diagram {not a map) of the spider’s web of rail- 
ways radiating from Cologne to Amsterdam (160 miles), 
Bremen and Haml^urg (200 miles), Hanover and Berlin 
(350 miles), Leipzig (320 miles), Munich (350 miles), Zurich 
(360 miles i, Paris (300 miles), Brussels (130 miles), London 
(350 miles). 

^ Eau-de-C^oiogiKf is prepared from an essence distilled from tiie leaves 
of orange'- and lemon-trees and exported from the South of France and the 
south of Spain. 
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(ii) Draw a map of Europe’s two main land-routes crossing 
at Cologne — (d) the Great Plain route, and (b) the Rhine 
route. Show the north edge of the Lower Rhine Highlands 
and the entrance to the gorge. Put a good title to the map. 


The Rhine Rift 

Between Basel and Mainz the Rhine flows ' through' a 
long split between the Black Forest and the Odenwaki on 
the right bank and the Vosges and the Hardt Mountains 
on the left. Actually the rift is wide enough for ttvo rivers, 
and the Rhine and the 111 flow side by side for a long tvay 
before they join. The mountains on each side of the 
^’alley are built of the same rocks, the Vosges and Black 
Forest being formed of old rocks with much granite, and 
the Hardt and the Odenwald of old sandstones. The real 
bed of the valley is composed of similar formations, but 
overlaid now with deep deposits of younger rocks (Fig. i6). 
The course of the Rhine through the rift is characterized 
by swinging meanders and ox-bow ‘cut-offs,’ ^vith much 
marshy land. Many tributaries, especially from the rainier 
Black Forest high land, spread alluvial fans on the valley 
floor, and furtlier complicate the windings of the main 
stream. 

In winter the mountains of the Rift have heavy falls of 
snow, and winter sports attract many visitors. Spring, 
however, comes earlier to this region than to any other 
part of Germany, and is followed rapidly by a hot summer. 
Rainfall is heaviest on the westward-facing edge of the 
Black Forest (70 inches), but decreases rapidly in the 
eastern ‘shadow’ (30 inches). The warmth, the simshinc, 
and the ample rains together favour forest gi'owdi. The 
Odenwald is 90 per cent, forest-land of deciduous and 
coniferous trees, but southward the proportion decreases, 
although throughout the Vosges and the Black Forest 
one-third of the area is still forest. 

The sheltered site of the Rift, its deep rich soils, and 
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the pleasant climate make this region ‘the Garden of 
Germany,’ with vineyards on the hill-slopes, and crops 
of wheat, hops, potatoes, tobacco, vegetables, and flowers 
on the valley floor. There are, however, some areas of 
poor, unproductive gravels. The region has no coal, but 
supplies can be brought cheaply by water-transport, and 



A Typical Black Forest House 
By courtesy of the German State Railmiys 


the streams of the scarps provide hydro-electric power. 
In general, the Rift is a rich land, on a great natural 
highwa}^ where factoiies have almost every facility for 
importing raw mateiials and for cheap transport of finished 
goods. The cottons and woollens of Mulhausen and 
Colmar are only a part of a wider textile region which, 
will be described later (p. 240). The potash deposits of 
Millhaiisen are also important. 

Notebook Work: 36 

Taliulate in three columns {a) the natural resources of 
( i) the Rift and (ii) its highland edges ; {b) original small-scale 
industries that can be associated wdth these resources; and 
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■ Spring in Hessen ■ 

Hilly South Germany is a much kinder homeland than the harsh NTorthem Plain. 
The rye and potatoes of the Latter are replaced in the south by wheat, orchards, and 
vineyards. This picture is reminiscent of orchards in Worcestershire, Herefordshire, 
Somerset, and Devon. 

By courtesy of the German State Raiheays 


lands where small tributaries used to supply clean 
drinking-water and power for old water-mills that either 
ground the corn or drove the looms. Of many such 
villages a few possessed more favoured sites than the 
others in that they commanded side-routes of more or 
less importance through the enclosing walls of the Rift. 

Basel (in Switzerland) is at the southern entrance to 
the Rift. Miilhausen, not far from Basel, is at the end of 
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(r) the new large-scale manufactures. Recollect the farms, the 
forests, the rocks, the uplands, the streams, and the Rhine 
highway. 


Town -sites 


Settlements in the Rift, avoiding the riverine marshes 
with their liability to floods, occur at the foot of the high- 





A Valley in Upper Bavaria 
By courtesy of K . Kcast 
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facilities that are more generally associated with ocean- 
ports. Barges of looo tons can reach Mannheim, smaller 
vessels can reach Strassburg, but beyond this town traffic, 
leaves the river and proceeds by a canal on its left bank 
to Basel (Fig. 21). Goods going downstream consist of 
timber, grain, potatoes, tobacco, and some Swiss manu- 
factures to be detailed later; upstream come coal and 
coke, heavy iron- and steel-ware for buildings, bridges, 
whar\'es, railways, etc., heavy machinery, and bulky raw 
materials like bales of cotton and wool for the factories 
of Switzerland especially. 

Notebook Work: 37 

Turn tills last section on town-sites into a map. Sliow the 
hills, scarps, gaps, railways, and canals. Emphasize with 
arrows the route-centres of Basel, Strasbourg, and Mainz. 
Distinguish with a thicker line the navigable Rhine as far 
south as Mannheim. 

Between German Alps and German Plain 

The tributaries on the right bank of the Rhine flow 
through som e of the most varied country and most beau- 
tiful scenery in Germany. The largest of these rivers is 
the Main, which rises in the western corner of the Bohe- 
mian 'diamond’ and flows westward in a zigzag course 
to join the Rhine at the northern end of the Rift. The 
Main thus divides the hilly land east of the Rhine into a 
northern and a southern half. In the former the upper 
course of the river Lippe links the Rhineland to Weser- 
burg-land — a region of hills and gorges, of farms and 
forests, through, which the upper Weser and its tributaries 
thread their ways. South of the Main there arc three 
regions in Germany — the Neckar basin, linked to the 
leshiiie; the high Alps of the southern German border; 

Ba the basin of the upper Danube, between the other 
the RiAlthough this area, from Hanover in the north to 
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the Bavarian Alps in the south, and from the Rhine in 
the west to the Bohemian Forest, the Thuringian Forest, 
and the Harz Mountains in the east, is not wholly in the 
Rhine basin, yet it will be described now so as to brino- 
the study of Germany as a country one stage neare? 
completion. The diversity of Germany has already been 
pointed out. The northern plain and the industrial areas 
on Its southern edge haye been considered. This section 
has added the German Rhineland to these varied units 
and no finally the German lands east and west of the 
Rhine i\dll complete the jigsaw' so slowdy pieced together. 
It IS no wonder that a united Germany was late in 
developing, that a militar>' organization was necessary 
to secure that unity, that a tendency to disruption is mani- 
fet as soon as the central authority weakens, and that 
. the artificial unity has been guilty of excesses^ ' at which 
separate members are surprised and sometimes ashamed. 
It IS this problem that has called into being an entirely 
new form of go\-ernment in an endeavour to consolidate 
the illusive unity. 

A Mosaic of Regions 

The hilly land east of the Rhine is a mosaic of little 
regions of ridge and valley, forest and pasture, vineyards 
and oichards, whcatdands and rootJands, of iiiany vil- ■ 
lages with timbered houses, of old market-towns ' with 
Gothic churches, and of ancient castles and monasteries 
Between the river Neckar and the upper Danube is a 
limestone region with a scarp to the north-west and a 
dip-slope to the south-east, the eastern half of a great 
limestone dome w'hich must once have crossed the old 
rocks of the Black Forest and the Vosges, but is repre- 
sentecl now_ by inw'ard-facing scarps on opposite .sides of 
me Rhine, m much the same way as the Nortli and South 
Downs face inward to the Weald (Fig. i6). The limestone 
lidge 01 ooutli Germany is the Swabian Juras, a land of 
precipitous cliffs, gorges, caves, springs, and scanty upland 
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pastures. Some parts have intrusive volcanic rocks, with 
ancient craters now filled by lakes. South of the Danube, 
in Upper Swabia, is the foreland of the Alps — the real 
Alps, and not the mis-named Swabian Alps. When 
Northern Europe was in the Ice Age the Alpine folds of 
the south formed an area whence glaciers flowed outward 
to north and south. Relics of this Alpine ice-cap still 
remain in the Swiss glaciers of to-day, just as the Nor- 
w^egian glaciers are remnants of the huge northern ice-cap. 
The old and large glaciers from the Alps have left in 
Upper Swabia the usual lines of moraines, the hummocky 
drumlins, and many shallow lakes. The southern bound- 
ary of Upper Swabia and of Germany is the outer line 
of high Alps — ^\'ast layers of younger sedimentary rocks 
contorted into every possible complication of fokl, over- 
fold, and fault, with magnificent peaks where weathering 
has bared the hard inner cores of the mountains. 

Northward of the limestone scarp of the Swabian Alps 
and their continuation, the Franconian Juras, there is a 
broken region of sandstones sometimes in terraces and 
sometimes in faulted blocks with volcanic intrusions (Fig. 
1 6). This area includes the middle Neckar valley most of 
the Main basin, and the valleys of the upper Weser and its 
tributaries. Each basin, each geological area, each small 
political unit, seems to have its own characteristic sur- 
roundings. Winter is severe throughout the whole region, 
with heavy falls of snow on all the hills and mountains ; 
but the hot summer, with frequent rains and long spells 
of sunshine, and the varieties of soils make this a land of 
busy peasant-farmers. The morainic Alpine foreland of 
the south is a land of pasture or heath, with woodlands 
in the better-drained parts ; farms are large, and villages 
are far apart. Ridges in the limestone region are bare 
and often crowuied with castles which used to guard the 
fertile valleys below" them. Lower plateau-land is gene- 
rally under the plough, the valley-bottoms often being 
forestecL. Southern slopes are nearly alw^ays terraced for 
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vineyards. The Black Forest alternates forest and cultiva- 
tion; but the forests themselves are now tended so 
methodically as almost to be Cultivated.’ The Neckar 
and Main valleys are famed for their vineyards and 
orchards of apples, cherries, and plums. Weserberg-land 
is an area of beech- and fir-forests, with rich farms in the 
x^alleys and sheep-pastures on the uplands ; large numbers 
of pigs are reared to become hams and sausages. 

Town-sites 

Southward and westward this narrow oblong of hilly 
land between Alps and plain is imarked by a line of towns 
that were once Roman forts— Vienna, Salzburg (both in 
Austria!, Passau, wVugsburg, Ratisbon, Spires (Speyer), 
Worms, Strasbourg, Mainz, Treves, Coblenz, Aix, and 
Cologne — all on the Roman’ banks of their rivers. It 
will be noticed that rivers formed the boundary of the 
Roman Empire in the west. It has been suggested that 
the weakness of a river frontier as compared with a 
mountain frontier was one of the causes of the collapse 
of the Empire; from a military point of view Roman 
conquests should have been pushed northward and east- 
ward to the line of the Carpathians-Bohemia-Harz 
Mountains, with the Elbe as the only river frontier, on 
the northern plain. 

The whole of the hilly region we are considering forms 
a secluded corner of Europe ; it escaped the disturbances 
of raiding Norsemen, migrant Slavs, or destructive Tar- 
tars. It is true that the diversity of regions caused the 
formation of many small, rival states, whose quarrels 
Iia\' c been all too frequent, but no sweeping invasions or 
'colonizations’ have occurred to mar the continuity of 
the region’s history. The result to-day is a marked conser- 
vatism of the people and a proud adherence to old 
customs and dress. Yet the north-south extent of the 
oblong has favoured connexions with Rome via the Alpine 
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passes. At one time this area, together with the Alps to 
the south and part of Italy beyond, did actually form one 
kingdom. The South Germans are still predominantly 
Roman Catholic. 

Within the area many important cities arose—not large 


A South German Peasant 

This old man is a German, but he is a Bavarian first. He 
typifies Southeni Germany, where people are wann-h('arted, 
jovial, proudh" conservative, and very independent. 

By courtesy of I. P. Cok 


towns, for the smallness of the units does not favour such 
growth, but prosperous communities, each a centre of 
both trade and culture. At some time or other almost all 
the larger totvns have been capitals, and the many courts 
encouraged the development of characteristic cultures. 
The past wealth of the area is marked to-day by the 
magnificence of its Gothic churches, its monasteries, and 
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its castles. Stuttgart is the capital of Wlirttemberg; 
Heidelberg is a famous university town; Nuremberg 
(Ntirnberg) has a university and a well-known technical 
school ; Munich (Mtlnchen) is, like Dresden and Leipzig, 
a combined centre of business and culture; Frankfort- 
on-Main is similar and, as the home of the Rothschilds, 
has long been a banking centre ; Cassel is the central 
capital of Weserberg-land; and Hanover, and even 
Cologne, though not actually within the region under 
consideration, are typical of the cities of hilly South 
Germany in long history, early wealth, and their somewhat 
aloof prosperity to-day. 

None of these towns is bndustriar in the sense that 
Essen, for instance, is, but some manufactures, only partly 
explicable from geographical causes, are carried on. 
Munich makes scientific instruments, electrical goods, 
and lager beer that has a world-wide reputation ; Stutt- 
gart makes pianos and other musical instruments, and 
motors (Mercedes-Benz) ; it has printing and publishing 
establishments and a small textile industry (hosiery) ; 
Ntirnberg makes toys and pencils, and has new electrical 
works ; Frankfurt has breweries and rubber and chemical 
factories; many small places in Woserberg-land make 
linen, woollens, and cottons ; Cassel has a textile industry, 
and manufactures paper and scientific instruments; 
Friedrichshafen, on Lake Constance, is the headquarters 
of the Zeppelin Company. The presence of a coalfield 
at Hanover marks the 'middle’ land betw^een the old hills 
of the south and the young plain of the north, and gives 
rise to industries in Hanover (machinery, cottons, rubber) 
on a larger scale than in the towns of the hilly oblong. 

In general, how^ever, this land between German Alps 
and German plain is not industrial, but is an unspoilt 
country wdiere peasants live on the products of little farms, 
and where cottage industries (especially in timber) are 
characteristic. Regions specialize in such products, and 
families within each village of the regions carry the 
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specializations still farther. Noah’s arks, wooden and 
lead soldiers, wooden trains, simple clockwork toys, 
musical-boxes, woolly toys like Teddy bears, dolls, 
Christmas-tree decorations, simple kitchen utensils of 
wood, cuckoo-clocks, embroidery, gloves, baskets, violins, 
pencils, parts of elaborate and accurate scientific instru- 
ments like thermometers, barometers, and binoculars 
— these and many other products are the manufactures 
of the area, except in the few large towns. 


Notebook Work: 38 

( i ; Draw a map of the region that has just been descril;)ed 
to show the main routes through and around it : [a) the Rhine 
nonli -south street ; (^) the Great Plain east-west street along 
the northern edge of the hills; [c] the Orient Express I'oute; 
{d) the cross route from Frankfurt to Vienna the Main and 
Danube valleys ; {e) the link route from Hanover to the Main 
valley. Add the boundaries of Germany, and name the 
adjoining countries. 

(ii) Draw a map of German territory west of the Rhine. 
Mark distinctively the present boundary and the pre-War 
boundary. Name Alsace, Lorraine, and the Malmedy district. 
Show the different importance of these three areas ceded by 
Germany—the iron ores of Lorraine, the lead and zinc of 
Malmedy, and the strategic site of Alsace with regard to the 
control of (<2) the whole Rhine Rift and (^) the Saverne Gate 
at Strasbourg. Mark the Saar Territory, and after reading the 
account which followrs wnite a note on its importance. 


The Saar 

The disputed Saar Territory between the German and 
French borders is only a small industrial area of 738 sciuare 
miles with a population of just over 800,000, Saarbrticken, 
tjhe largest town, having 132,000 people. The coalfield 
encon the south edge of the Hunsriick block. Some iron ore 
Thetirs with the coal, and the richer Lorraine ores are 
magmn easy distance. In some respects the area resembles 
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Upper Silesia ; the countryside is rich farm-land and the 
miners are the farmers, each house of the mining villages 
having a cow-byre and hayloft, with enough adjoining 
land to make an economic smallholding. The pit villages 
are thus very different from those on British coalfields. 
The iron-works produce pig-iron and finished or semi- 


Steel-works near Saarbrucken 

By courtesy of the German State Railways 


finished iron and steel goods, while porcelain and glass 
manufactures are also important. By the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles the mines were ceded to France for a period of 
fifteen years as compensation for damage done to French 
pits in the war zone, but the rapid reconstruction of the 
mines of the north-east, the increased production of coal 
there, and the extra supplies from the Saar have resulted 
in more than abundance of this quality of coal for French 
needs. A plebiscite, taken in January 1935, resulted in 
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an almost unanimous vote in favour of reunion with 
Germany, and the League of Nations promptly complied 
with the wishes of the people. 


Some Statistics about Germany 

For comparative area^ uses of land^ comparative popidation^ 
and occupations^ see Figs, 26, 27. Figures about coal and iron 
have already been given at pp, 135, 138, 139, I4X>. 

Crops in 1933., in 'Millions of Tons 
Potatoes . . . . . . 44*1 ^ 

Hav , . . . . . . 32*8 

Rye . . . . . . . 87 

Sugar-beet . . . . . . 8-6 ^ 

Oats . ... . , . 6*9 

Wheat, . . . . . . 5*6 

Barley. . . ... . 3*5 

Number of Animals in 1933, in Millions 


Animals 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Pigs . . . 

23'9 

3-3 

Cattle 

i9‘7 

7*9 

Sheep 

3-4 

25-9 " 

. . .1 


Imports in 1934? in Percentages of Total Value 
Raw cotton and wool . . . . . *13 

Raw materials of all kinds . . . . -55 

Food and drink ....... 23 

Exports in 1934, in Percentages of Total Value 
Metal goods . . . . . . . i 3 

^3 

A:;'' 

,70: 


Chemicals and dyes . . . . 

Goal .. . ' .. ' . . ■ . , 

Cottons, woollens, silks, and artificial silks 
Paper . . . 

Manufactures of all kinds 


^ The largest producer in the world. 

“ The second producer in the world, but almost equal to U.S.A., the 
leading producer, 
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SWITZERLAND : 

[Tlie last of the natural regions of the Rhine basin is the 
upper Rhine, but, because this upper basin forms most of 
Switzeriand and because the rest of the country is intimately 
connected with the Rhine route, this section will consider the 
whole of Switzerland as one unit.] 

The physical map of Switzerland in most atlases is a 
rather dull page of browns that, unfortunately, do not 
suggest the grandeur of Swdss scenery. A closer study of 
the map suggests some definite regional boundaries which 
will reduce the intricacies of the mountain-structure to 
simpler terms (Figs. 15 and 17). First, in the north-west 
are the Juras, the heights of which form the political 
boundary of Switzerland from near Geneva almost to 
Basel. Next the many lakes group themselves into tw^o 
lines, one of wdiich, with Lakes Neuchatel and Bienne, lies 
at the southern foot of the Juras, wdiile the other, including 
Lakes Geneva, Thun and Brienz, Lucerne, Ziig, Zurich, 
and Constance, lies at the northern edge of the Alps. 
Between the two approximately parallel lines is a plain 
or low’ plateau with Berne in its centre. The northern 
boundary of Switzerland is generally the river Rhine 
where it crosses this plain. Yet another distinct line is 
formed l3y the courses of the rivers Rhone and Rhine in 
the middle of the Alpine region, the line being broken 
in its centre by the St Gotthard 'knot' of mountains. 
This line also has a parallel farther south, mostly just 
across the Swiss border in Italy — a more broken line than 
that of the Rhone-Rliine, but showm distinctly by the Val 
Tellina just east of Lake Como, by the lie of Lake Lugano 
l;>etween Lakes Maggiore and Como, and by the Val 
d\\osta in the w-est. Between these tw'^o lines is the core 
of the Alps. 

The natural regions suggested by the foregoing account 
are in parallel belts with a general south-west-north-cast 
trend. They do not imply the unity of a state, for such 
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strips are like warp-threads, which need a weft to bind 
them into cloth. Further study of the atlas map reveals 
this necessary weft, for from the St Gotthard peaks not 
only do the rivers Rhone and Rhine flow' outward alono- 
me direction of the strips, but two other streams, the 
Keuss and the Ticino, flow northw'ard and southward 
respectively. The former serves as a front path leadino- 
out horn an Alpine home down a widening terrace-w'ay 
on to a level lawn bounded on its far side by the wall of 
the Juras: the Ticino valley becomes a back entrance to 
the same home, and it is only along the course of this 
river that the southern boundary of Switzerland leaves 
the high Alps to include both sides of this important 
back-passage (Fig. 17). The Swiss Alps are thus a main 
water-parting of Western Europe, for from the St Gotthard 
knot radiate the following rivers : {a) ivestward, the upper 
Rhone; (b) northward, the Reuss, which flows into the 
Rhine; (c) eastward, the upper Rhine, whose direction 
^ continued eastward as the upper Inn, flowing into the 
Danube; _ and (rf) southward, the Ticino, leading down 
^7^ A lam ol Lombardy and to the Mediterranean Sea. 
Centrally situated between the three great continental 
1 owners of Western Europe— Germany, France, and Italy 
perched on an uncoveted knot ol high mountains, placed 
at the only point of this Alpine barrier where four impor- 
tant valleys radiate and, conversely, w'here four important 
valleys invite approach and compel meetings, this ad- 
vantageous site has become the state of Switzerland, the 
u I h League of Nations and the headquarters of 
the Red Cross Society, whose flag is the Swiss flag with 
the colours reversed. It was not without some misgivings 
that the Swiss allowed their country to become a European 
and even a world committee-room ; it was true that such 
meetings would become important sources of income in 
a pornparatively poor country, but the Swiss were deter- 
mined first ol^ all to preserve their independence and 
neutrahty, taking rashly no step that might ultimately 
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entangle them in the disagreements of other Europeans. 
However, it is in Switzerland now that most international 
conferences are held, because no other place in Europe 
offers the same centrality and the same aloofness from 
other European states. 

In connexion with this centrality of site it will be as 
well now to consider the main routes in and through 
Switzerland, rather than leave them to a later stage when 
other aspects that ought to take geographical precedence 
have been discussed. 

Notebook Work : 39 

Draw a map of Switzerland to show the Rhone, Rhine. Aar, 
Reuss, and Ticino ; the two lines of lakes, and also the Italian 
lakes ; the Juras, the plain, and the outer and inner Alps. 
Mark the following routes: (a) Rhine Rift-Basei-Lucerne- 
St Gotthard Tunnel-Ticino valley-Milan ; (b) over the 

western Juras-Lausanne-Rhone vailey-Simplon Tunnel- 
Milan; (c) Lyons-Geneva-Rhone valley — and then as in 
(b ) ; (d) Geneva-Berne--Basel or Zurich ; {e) Basel-Rhine 
valley-"St Gall-Arlberg Tunnel-Inn valley. Perhaps your 
map can show also these routes (outside Switzerland) : 
(/) Lyons-Rhone valley-Mont Cenis Tunnei-Turin-Milan 
-Verona ; (g) Innsbruck (on the Inn)-Brenner Pass-Verona. 
Study all these routes carefully in the atlas to note just how 
the railways cross the great barrier of the Alps. 

The Alps 

It was once thought a sufficient explanationof mountain- 
ranges to liken the earth to a wdzened apple and say that 
the mountains of the former corresponded to the wrinkles 
of the latter : the solid crust round the shrinking interior 
of the earth is bound to crumple or collapse because its 
foundations are continually receding. This illustration 
may be mainly true, but it does not account for all the 
observed facts. If these be set out one by one the nature 
of the problem of folded mountains will be clearer. The 
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following facts, with particular reference to the Alps, 
are the results of scientific observation : 

(1) It can be seen that the Alps are composed of 
violently twisted strata— hence the expression 'folded 
mountains.’, ■ 

(2) The strata themselves are vast thicknesses of sedi- 
mentary rocks like limestone, implying (a) that the 
mountains have risen from the sea, and (b) that the strata 
were therefore once horizontal. 

(3) Where weathering has been drastic masses of 
igneous and other crystalline rock are revealed within 
the mountains. 

(4) Folded mountains are in definite lines or chains. 

(5) On one flank or both flanks of the folds there are 
always blocks of old, hard rocks. 

The questions arising from these proved facts are : 

(1) Why are the Alps folded? What caused the fold- 
ing? It can be produced only by lateral presstire. What 
was this pressure? Folding implies a big reduction in the 
area of the strata. What is it that is shrinking? 

(2) If the strata are so thick, then either they have 
formed in very deep sea or in a sea whose depth remained 
constant as fast as it was filled— a sea the floor of 
which sank gradually under the weight of depositions 
upon it. Further, the material of the strata must have 
originated from some land. Why did such seas form, and 
why in lines? How is it possible to account for {a) the 
rise of the strata from the deep sea or {b) a sea with a 
^:;smking floor? 

(3) What is the connexion between the deep-sea 
deposits of the outer coat of the mountains and the 
crystalline core? 

(4) Is there any connexion between ' blocks ’ and 'folds ’ ? 
Wfljat are these 'old blocks’ ? 

Other problems also arise, but the above essentials are 
sufliciently complicated. Now the answers to these ques- 
tions are theories only; they are the result of intelligent 
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reasoning, but there is no proof that any one of them is 
correct or that other new theories may not be equally ac- 
ceptable. Briefly they are as follows : 

As regards the cause of folding there are two main 
ideas, both of which depend on the notion that continents 
are huge lumps of a sort of slag floating (but more or less 
immersed like an iceberg in the sea) on some viscous or 
semi-molten material not far within the earth’s crust. 
Without going into details of the chemistry of this forma- 
tion, we may accept the general idea that the materials of 
a rotating molten sphere would automatically tend to sort 
themselves out according to their various weights, the 
lighter floating on the heavier. 

If, then, land-masses are floating, it follows that they 
might move about. Exactly what the motive foi'ce is or has 
been scientists are not agreed ; whether there is a general 
westward drift of land with some great tidal force in the 
molten interior, or whether the movement is the result 
of the mechanics of a rotating sphere, or whether there is 
a general drift downward into the great hole marked by 
the Pacific Ocean, nobody knows. But the lines of folded 
mountains do certainly suggest some sort of continental 
drift. Further, it is not generally agreed whether these 
mountains represent the crumpled edge of the advancing 
land-mass or the upheaval of the deep strata in front of 
this edge or between two edges advancing from different 
directions. For instance, a study of the Alps suggests a 
mighty thrust from the south, while the formation of the 
Balkan Mountains not far to the east suggests a similar 
thrust from the north; that is to say, physicists are not 
agreed whether the Alpine folds in general are due to a 
northward move of the African block, a southward move 
of the European block, or movements by both heading 
strata from a deep sea where the Mediterranean now lies. 
It should be noted now, with reference to the first of the 
questions about folded mountains, that once the idea of 
moving continents is established there is no need to think 
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of the earth as continuing to contract like the s]l^i^'ellcd 
■ apple.' , 

The idea of a floating continent also provides a plausible 
answer to the second question with regard to the origin 
of the vast thicknesses of sedimentary rock, for, if a 
floating continent be loaded with accumulations, it will 
sink slowly like a ship receiving its cargo, and the sinking 
will make room for further thicknesses of deposits. In this 
way a shallow hollow may become more and more con- 
cave to hold thicker and thicker accumulations. Such 
troughs are called geosynclines ; how and why they should 
have formed we do not know, but it seems as if they 
represent definite lines of crustal weakness. 

This leads to the answer to the third question. If the 
thick strata of a geosyncline are squeezed somehow into 
great folds, it is reasonable to suppose that molten material 
will ooze upward into the inner hollows of the upfolds. 
Weathering of the sedimentary rocks of folded mountains 
may thus reveal in their centre a core of igneous material. 
A more recent theory, however, regards the hard inner 
core of the xAlps not as an igneous intrusion, but actually 
as part of the northern (European) block. According to 
this idea, the Alps are regarded as a great earth wave, 
which broke against the central block, forcing layers as 
nappes piled on one another towards the north (Fig. i8). 
The wave metaphor is further illustrated in the Juras, 
which seem to be ripples beyond the breakwater, while the 
veiy gentle curves of the Paris basin and the Kentish Weald 
represent the farthest fringes of the Alpine storm. 

In a very diagrammatic way the idea of the origin of 
folded mountains may be showm by drawing a series of 
pictures of what would happen on a shelf containing, say, 
six books lying flat to which a supply of loose papers was 
continually being added — the shelf, however, becoming 
smaller by the inw^ard movement of either or both of its 
ends. The six flat books would eventually be jammed 
tight and covered with loose papers. If the sideways 
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pressure were continued the books would have to bend, 
thus forming a shallow hollow in the centre (representing 
the beginning of a geosyncline) into which the loose papers 
lying on the books and any others consequently added 
would naturally drift. Continue the lateral pressure ; the 
hollow becomes deeper, the books at the sides become 


Fig. i8. The Nappe Theorv 

Adapted from “.4 Text-hook of Geology,'’ by P, Lake and R. H. Rastall (Arnold } 


more tilted. Further pressure — and the papers will start 
to fold into an arch, which will almost certainly bend away 
from the side whence most pressure is coming. At some 
stage it is likely that a few of the folded papers may flick 
right over in the direction of the overfoid, and, if this hap- 
pens CO a fair number of the sheets, a tilted book, rclie\ ed 
of the support of the wedge of paper, might actually slip 
back on the opposite side towards the shelf. In this 
illustration we have moving blocks, complicated folds, a 
breaking wave of papers forming nappes, and a sinking- 
block in the lee of the folding. 
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Fig. 1 8 shows a section across the Alps, and is the result 
of deductions from evidence revealed in the surface rocks 
of the mountains. Notice the intensity of the overfolding, 
and how the explanation implies that vast thicknesses of 
rock have been pushed right over the core, so that in some 
places the arrangement of the strata is upside down. 


At the Top of the St Gotthard Pass in Summer 
By cotirfesy of K. Keast 

To the north of the Alps the block is represented by the 
Vosges and Black Forest horsts, between which the rift 
is a collapse under the strain of the Alpine push. Through- 
out these blocks volcanic intrusions are general South of 
the Alps is a sunken block, now the mud-filled hollow of 
the Plain of Lombardy , while farther south the Tyrrhenian 
Sea represents another collapsed block with still acth e 
volcanoes on its flank. 


Notebook Work: 40 

Draw from an atlas a map to show the different ranges of 
the Swiss Alps. Mark the following : (a) the rivers, lakes, and 
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physical regions as in Exercise 39 ; [b] the Pennine Alps, with 
Mont Blanc, the Matterhorn; Monte Rosa, and the Great 
St Bernard Pass ; {c) the Lepontine Alps, and the Simplon 
and St Gotthard Tunnels; (af) the Bernese Alps; (^) the 
Rhaetian Alps. Notice how little of the outer ring of Alps is 
on the Italian side, but how on the northern side of the core 
the outer ring is piled into peaks ds high as many in the 
central core. Mark the following holiday resorts with initial 
letters only: Davos, St Moritz, , and Pontresina in the east; 
Andermatt at the St Gotthard cross-roads; Zermatt in the 
south; Locarno and Lugano on the southern lakes; Geneva, 
Lausanne, Montreux, Interlaken, and Lucerne on lakes at the 
edge of the Alps. 


Mountain Climates in Switzerland ; 

The Swiss plain round Berne has a climate not unlike 
that of the Rhine Rift Valley. Winters are not severe; 
snow sometimes falls, but does not lie long; outdoor 
farm- work can continue without a break ; rain is frequent ; 
and, near the lakes especially, unpleasant fogs occur. 
Spring is short and summer comes rapidly, when it is hot 
except near the lakes ; heavy showers and long periods 
of sunshine alternate. The flat, arable land and the mild 
climate have attracted most of the Swiss people to this 
region. 

But mountains are more characteristic of Switzerland, 
and their climate has certain peculiarities that deserve 
special attention. 

Davos: Temperature and Rainfall 


Apr. 

May 

June, 

JULvi 

1 Aug. 

Sept, 

|OCT. 1 

Nov. 

36 : 

41 1 

1 50 

1 54 

* 52 

47 i 

38 i 

30 

2*3' 

2-3j 

1 4-0 

, 4-9 

' 5-0 

37 

2*7 



Temperature 
Rainfall . 


27 


^ Davos is in a small valley, over 5000 feet high, between 
Ml" tipper Rhine and the upper Inn. The height accounts 
jilHhe low temperatures, the mountain site for the heavy 
and the inland site for the summer maximum. 

block 
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But the figures themselves do not tell the whole story of 
this climate, nor do they give a correct impression. An 
average January temperature of 19° F. suggests intense 
cold, but the figures recorded by the thermometer in the 
shade do not register what warmth people feel in the sun- 
shine. Again, all the rainfall figures shown above for 


By the Lake of Geneva 

On the main railway to the Simplon Tunnel, 
By courtesy of the Su>iss Federal Railways 


months when the temperature is well below freezing-point 
should be multiplied by ten to give approximate snow- 
fall measurements. The 5 inches of rain in August (twice 
the rainfall in London for the same month) suggests 
unpleasant dampness, but actually the climate on the 
whole is dry and sunny with occasional very heavy down- 
pours. Thus with all temperature figures given in this 
book it is necessary to read between the lines to arrive 
at a correct estimate of weather conditions. 

At the summit of a high mountain the air is rai'e ; there 
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is very little atmosphere to absorb tvarmth from the 
sun’s rays. In consequence the air is cool or cold. But 
rock surfaces (or human beings) exposed to the sim 
become very hot. Solids^ however^ do not retain their 
heat as air and water do, but radiate it as rapidly as they 
absorb it; when the sunshine leaves mountain rock sur- 
faces they cool very quickly, and it is this alternate heating 
and cooling which causes the rocks to split and to weather 
into jagged peaks. People in the sunshine on high moun- 
tains feel hot, and very light clothing can be worn; 
perhaps the reader has seen pictures of children in Alpine 
sanatoria playing in the snow and wearing only canvas 
shoes and bathing-slips. The dangers that have to be 
guarded against are excessive sunburn and blindness from 
the sun’s glare off the snow. Skiers always smear their 
faces with greasy ointment and, except in racing events, 
wear dark glasses. After sunset, or on the shadowy sides 
of valleys, the cold is intense, and very thick woollens are 
essential. The rarity of the air causes mountain-sickness, 
a complaint that generally soon subsides, but the sunshine 
and the freshness and cleanliness of the atmosphere are 
most beneficial to health. It should be noted that high 
mountain resorts are equally enjoyable in both summer 
and winter. 

The Foehn 

If cool and moist air is drawn over the Alps from south 
to north to fill up a depression on the north sides of the 
mountains, a peculiar set of circumstances arise. The air 
first has to ascend the steep southern face of the Alps, and 
in doing so it is cooled and moisture is condensed. But 
this condensation liberates heat — the heat that originally 
kept the moisture in vapour form — and consequently the 
air reaches the mountain summits comparatively warm. 
Then as it descends the northern slopes its temperature 
rises rapidly by compression, so that the wind goes down 
the northern valleys hot and parching, not only melting 
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snow but evaporating it in its track, thus changing a 
winter scene to a summer scene in a few hours! This 
wind is the foehn, especially frequent in spring fit was 
said originally that the wind at its start must "be cool), 
but occurring also in late autumn and winter, a pheno- 
menon characteristic only of valleys with a south-nortli 


The Umbrail Pass and the Munster Valley beyond 

Atlas n3a])S5 t>i StyiT/erlaiid rarely show the many excellent niotnr-rr>ritir 
which now cross the Alps. 

Photo Feucr stein, SeJmIs 
By courtesy of the Su'iss Pedeuil Kuiheuys 


direction on the northern side of the Alps, It is welcomed 
in spring-time I)ecause it marks the end oi' the long, 
snow-boimd winter, and in autumn it helps to ripen the 
vines ; in winter it may cause disastrous avalanclies, while 
at all seasons it makes everything so tinder-dry that, in a 
land of wooden houses and forests, destructive fires arc 
dreaded. 
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Notebook Work 41 ; 

Draw a section from north to south across an Alpine range, 
marking with arrows the course of a wind over the mountain. 
Add notes above the section to explain the conditions necessary 
for this wind to have a foehn effect. 


A Farmhouse High in the Alps 
Liy courtesy 0/ S. C. Rowland 


Compare this wind with the Chinook of the Rocky ]\Io un- 
tains. 

Vegetation and Altitude 
Notebook Work : 42 

From the following paragraph construcT a diagram and add 
notes. 

The different vegetation belts on a high mountain in Switzerland 
are the direct results of climatic variations dependent on altitude 
— the gradual decrease of temperature, the gradual increase in 
the length of winter, and the rapid increase in rainfall up to that 
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altitude where the supply of vapour becomes more or less exhausted. 
Up to 5000 feet deciduous trees grow ; between 5000 and 6000 feet 
is the limit of larch and spruce, but pine-trees thrive to nearly 
7000 feet, where they begin to deteriorate rapidly ; at 7000 feet 
tree-forms are reduced to shrubs, and heather is general ; at 
9000 feet only lichens survive and the vegetation type soon 
becomes cold desert. Glaciers descend to between 8000 and 4000 
feet according to the exposure of their sites to warming influences. 


Products of a Mountain Land 

A consideration first of the native produce of Switzer- 
land becomes in part a repetition of what has pre^'iollsly 
been said about the fjords of Norway, except that Switzer- 
land is farther south and has no sea from wiiich fish-food 
can be drawn. High mountains and snow-fields are 
repeated ; so are the glacier valleys, the sea-filled fjords 
being replaced by narrow^ U-shaped gullies with turbu- 
lent, muddy streams ; coniferous forests cling to the valley 
sides, while between the upper tree-line and the glaciers 
the summer sacters reappear as the pastures called ‘ alps.*’ 
Relief, rock-slopes, and lack of soil combine to make 
mountainous Switzerland almost as unkind a land as 
Norw’ay to those who have to wTest a liNing from the 
Alps. The result has been emigration or attempts at 
emigration to more desirable homelands. Romans, Ger- 
mans, Burgundians, and Saracens in their turn conquered 
Switzerland or part of it, but their objective was always 
the control of mountain-passes to other lands ; Switzerland 
itself w^as regarded merely as an inconvenient barrier to 
richer conquests and never as a land wwthy ol‘ settlement. 
Yet the Alps bred in their few inhabitants a sturdy inde- 
pendence which, was quick to seize opportunities afibrded 
by sire and quarrelsome neighbours to establish a neutral 
republic around the disputed knot of highland. 

Life in the Alpine valleys is to-day still very hard. In 
the first place it is not easy to decide where to live . : the 
north side of a valley is sunnier than the south, but this 
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warmth causes avalanches in the spring thaws. Winter 
a\'alanches are caused by the wind sweeping onward the 
top la-s-ers of powdery snow. Ail avalanches follow definite 
tracks, marked by scars of earth and boulders through 
the forests of the mountain slopes. The seeker for a house- 
site has other things than avalanches to consider. Steep 


The Interior of a Chalet in an Alpine Village 

Coiiix>are this with the Norwegian house shown at p. 27. 

By courtesy of S. C. Rowland 


rock-walls are apt to split into slabs which hurtle on to 
the valley floor. The valley floor itself is, of course, more 
attractive than the surrounding slopes, but it has its 
dangers, too, from sudden floods during spring thaws or 
summer thunderstorms. When eventually a satisfactory 
site has been chosen the home is usually made of spruce 
or larch, and designed with a steep roof and wide ea\x^s 
against winter snowfalls, with double windows against 
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Must’ at-alanches, and with a veranda as an extra room 
to receh'e the full benefit of sunshine at any season. The 
forests supply fuel for the special stove which is arranged 
so that, once lit, the draught can be reduced to a mini- 
mum to prevent the rapid consumption of the wood and 
charcoal within. The reason for this economy is not to 


Drying Hay under the Eaves of a Swiss Chalet 

Somewhat similar arrangcnieiits are common at the farms in rainy Western Norway 
liy courtesy of S. C. Rowland 


save the peasant the labour of wood-cutting, but to pre- 
serve the forests which bind the soil on to the slopes, 
prevent a too rapid run-off of rain into the valley, and 
barricade tiie avalanches. All felling is carefully regulated, 
and only' trees marked by the Government foresters may 
be removed. In many cantons it is the rule to plant two 
saplings for every old tree cut down, 
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The rich grass of the meadows beside the stream in the 
\’^alley and the fresh summer pastui'es of the alps suggest 
dairying. Often the peasant builds for himself a second 
and even a third home of wood or wood and stone on the 
alps. In winter, however, all cattle have to be kept 
indoors, and so hay for winter forage is the most important 


High Summer Pastures in Switzerland 
'riiis photograph was taken on a limestone upland of tlie^Swiss Jura 
snnnuer meadows of the liigh Alps are characterized by richer pasture 
in this picture and by many glacial st r(*ains. 

Photo F. Ornmirm-Smith 
■ Bv mnrksv of the Swiis Fedcyal 


crop. Summer is a very busy time: herding, mowing, 
stacking, and cultivating small patches of low land for 
potatoes, greens, and perhaps vines on a sunny slope, all 
take place. There is no school in summer ; e\^ery one must 
help with the farm-work on high alp or in low \Tilicy. 
Three crops of hay can be gathered (all with the sickle) 
before October, and this hay is not taken to the farm until 
the first winter snow makes the use of sledges possible. 
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Winter is a dull time when the peasant is confined to 
his chalet ■with the beasts. Hay is hauled, and timber is 
felled, sawn, and stacked ; but farm-work cannot possibiv 
occupy all the long days. Hence there has been a develop- 
ment of cottage industries like wood-carving, lace-making, 
and the assembling of watches and clocks from parts 


A Street in a Swiss Mountain Village 
Jiy courtesy of S. C. Rnu'land 


supplied by itinerant merchants. Neglect of these occupa- 
tions results in a drift of population away from the dullness 
of the mountain winter to the factories in the towns ; 
consequently the Government to-day tries to give the 
cottage craftsmen e\'ery encouragement. 

It is ob\dous from this account that the necessity which 
the peasant cannot provide in plenty is bread ; of milk, 
butter, cheese, meat, and drink he has enough and to 
spare, while hides, wool, and goat-hair could provide 
materials for clothing if he were forced to make his own. 
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The surplus of dairy-stuff -enables him to. buy corn, 
potatoes, or 'Chestnuts. 

Conditions on the Swiss plain are quite different, though 
here also rain and sun encourage dairying in the . green 
meadows rather than the ■ cultivation of cereals. Wheat 
and rye are both grown, but insufficiently for the needs 
of the people. The vine becomes specially important on 
south-facing slopes overlooking lakes, but there is no 
surplus of wine for export. 

Notebook Work: 43 

Draw a section acipss a Swiss mountain valley ; mark the 
northern and southern sides, and note the occupations in 
different regions of the section. 


Swiss Trade 

After reading the foregoing account of Swiss products 
the following facts about Swiss trade are rather surprising 
and obviously need explanation : 


Trade in 1934 


Exports 

Imports 


Percentages 

■ , j 

Pr.SCENTAGES 

COMMOPiTV 

OF Total 

Com MOD n v 

: 0 ',F Total 


■ ■ , Vax-ce . 


\"AL!jE 

Textiles (cottons and 


Food and drink . ^ 


silks mainly) 

CO 

Cl 

Metal goods (includ- 


Clocks and watches 

^3 

ing machinery) 

2 1 

IMachinery (mainly 


Chemicals and dyes . 

6 

I . electrical) , . . . ■ ■, 

■ . ' ii ■ 

Timber . 

3 

1 Dairy produce 

■ O'. 

Clothing . . i 

2'l;j 


All others (timber, chemicals, hides, etc., in the case of exports) 
are much smaller percentages. 

See also Figs, 26 and 27 for uses of the land and occupaiioas of the people. 
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The following further emphasize the nature of Swiss 
trade : 

Exports from Switzerland to the United Kingdom 
IN 1933, IN Thousands of Pounds Sterling 


Artificial silk goods ..... 742 

Watches . . . . . . 71S 

Silk goods . . . . . .436 

Dyes . . . . ... , . 340 

Embroidery . . . . . •195 

Electrical goods . . . . .163 


Exports from the United Kingdom to Switzerland 
IN 1933, IN Thousands of Pounds Sterling 

Cotton goods . . . . . -945 

Cotton yarns . . . . . *322 

Woollen yarns ..... 484 

IVIost of Switzerland’s imports came from Germany, France, and 
Italy; most of her exports went to Germany, France, the United 
Kingdom, and Italy. 


These tables show (a) that most people in Switzerland 
are engaged in farm- work, {b) that their speciality is dairy 
produce, (r) that Switzerland is nevertheless an industrial 
country, and (d) that her special factory products are 
textiles and metal goods. 

Switzerland has no coal, but has ample water-power ; 
the country has hardly any mineral wealth because the 
Alps are young, and the central core, which may contain 
mineral veins, is not yet sufficiently weathered to make 
mining economical. All the raw materials for manu- 
factures have to be imported, and Switzerland has no 
coast. The central site implies imports from almost any 
convenient direction, but the transport of such goods will 
be largely b\^ rail, and, further, over lines ^vith long 
tunnels that ha\'e been very expensi\’e to build. Switzer- 
land is surrounded by nations with big industrial de\'elop- 
ment — that is to say, the nearest markets seem to make 
the same kinds of goods that Switzerland produces. 
Switzerland has no empire markets. How, then, docs it 
come about that the land is industrialized at all and 
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apparently successful in competition with other industrial 
nations much more favourably placed ? 

Physically Switzerland is a poor country, and as such 
had the option of remaining a land of peasants living a 
very humble life or of bestirring herself to improve her 
plight and become wealthy by other means. Centrally 
situated in Western Europe, Switzerland watched first 
Britain, then Germany, Belgium, and France, amass 
^vealth rapidly during the last century from machine 
produce, and so was tempted to try the same means. 
Japan, also a poor, mountainous land, has entered into 
competition too. Switzerland and Japan and other 
countries, like Russia, Italy, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
that are being rapidly industrialized now, all started very 
late in the race, when already the originators had cap- 
tured most of the world’s markets. Latecomers have 
thus been faced with two alternatives : either (a) to make 
their products quite different from those of the old 
industrial countries and to start a demand for a new class 
of goods, or (/?) to make the same type of product as the 
older factories were successfully turning out and then 
create an artificial market by excluding from land under 
their control all factory goods except those from their 
own concerns. The latter idea is to a large extent the 
cause of the high tariff walls round countries like Poland ; 
the former idea has led Japan to specialize in goods of a 
remarkable cheapness and Switzerland to specialize in 
beauty, fineness, and delicacy of finish. This does not 
mean, for instance, that Lancashire has made neither 
cheap cottons nor cottons of distinctive quality : Lanca- 
shire has made and still makes both, but specializes in 
neither, preferring to turn out cottons that cannot be 
matched for both cheapness and quality. vSwitzeiiand 
has specialized quite , definitely in a certain daintiness of 
textiles that is obtained only with much labour, skill, and 
patience devoted to a comparatively small quantity of' 
material. Silk, fine cotton, fine wool, and, more recently, 
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artificial silk lend themselves to this particular work. The 
amount of raw material imported is thus relatively small, 
and may be received as half-finished material on to which 
the Swiss factories will put their distinctive finishing 
touches. Thus Switzerland imports silk thread from Italy 
but not much silk, cotton yarn from Germany but not 


Engelb.erg 

■J'his is a popular Swiss resort, 3500 feet high in the mtniiilains immediately 
soutli ol thr* J^ake of Lucenxe. Note the ciistaiit .peaks, the snow, the shdp>e of 
the \MlIey, the forests, the meadows, the hotels, and the sunshine. 

Photo Pram Schneider 
Hy courtesy of the Src'iss Federal Raiheays 


much cotton, woollen yarn from Yorkshire but not much 
wool, etc. Exactly the same argument applies to Swiss 
metal goods; materials come in a semi-finished form 
particularly from the Ruhr, and in Switzerland arc made 
into (‘locks, watches, and the more delicate ])arts oi' 
elccirica I machinery. 

The tourist industry is, of course, a source of consich^r- 
able income to Stvitzerland, but it emplo)ys far fewer 
people than is generally realized. 
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Textile factories are situated at Zilriclij St Gall, and 
Basel ; the clock and watch industry is centred at Geneva 
and, more particularly as a cottage industry, among the 
villages of the Juras; St Gall, Wintertlmr, and Basel 
make electrical machinery. 

Town-sites 

Notebook Work: 44 

Make up your own maps to show the sites and importance 
of the following towns and write any necessary notes : 

(d'f) Basely commanding the northern ‘door’ of Switzerland and 
branch routes to east and west using natural ^ sirccis ’ : 
mention the manufactures and the importance of this city as 
a banking centre. 

(/); Geneva^ commanding the French ‘door’ of S^vitzeiiarid : 
mention the League of Nations. 

(c) Lucerne, commanding the Alpine ‘door’ of Switzerland; 
mention the tourist trade. 

{d) Berne, a central capital for the people of the Plain and the 
people of the mountains [cf. Shrewsbury as a Wclsli capital, 
York as a ‘dales’ capital, Carlisle as a valley focus, etc.). 


SECTION V : 

FRANCE 

UNITY AND, DIVERSITY, / , ' 

Although the subjects of the sections, of this- book , are 
conceived primarily as large' natural regions,,, with the 
political boundaries as secondary considerations, it will 
have been noticed that states as units have, witli one 
exception, fitted satisfactorily into the main scheme. The 
awkward country has been Germany. Diversity of sur- 
roundings has not been lacking in other countries, but 
the sub-regions of any one country have always been 
subservient to a greater, unifying influence. Such unity 
in Germany is achieved partly by racial and linguistic 
homogeneity, but also by the more artificial means of 
strict discipline from a Governmental centre. In the 
present section a state, France, is the unit, and it is neces- 
sary to realize first how and why it becomes unified. 
There is certainly no monotony of relief, as in Russia, to 
account for the unity of France; the left-hand map in 
Fig. 19 shows that high land and low land, block and fold, 
ridge and plain, all produce a diversity comparable with 
the varied structure of Germany. French peoples, too, 
are of many distinct types ; Celts in Brittany, Walloons 
in the north, Basques around the Pyrenees, the gay folk 
of Provence, the stolid fishermen of the Channel, the 
Sa\'oyards of the Alps, the Parisians — these arc only a few 
of the types, each with its own dialect, customs, and intense 
local patriotism. Occupations are just as diverse, ranging 
ft'om the iactory work of highly industrialized areas to the 
struggling existence of Alpine peasants on ungenerous 
mountain-sides. Climates vary from the sunsliine of t!ie 
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Mediterranean coast to the raw drizzles of the north-east, 
from the invigorating air of the Alps to the sultriness of a 
southern delta, and from the mild west to the severity of 
inland mountains. In consequence there is as much 
variety in vegetation — deciduous forest, pine forest, 
Mediterranean forest, rich meado^v, poor stepp)e, sandy 
heath, and morainic waste. Yet this diversity is a unit 
— France, Flow does this happen? 

Notebook Work: 45 (SeC'Fig. 19.) 

[In drawing a map of France note that the north coast has 
to start at about the middle of the top of the paper : there is a 
great temptation to start too far towards the top right corner 
and to forget that a large part of France stretches easttvard 
to the Rhine. 1 

Draw a map of France to show the main structure as 
follows : 

(i) Four blocks of old rock : [a) the Central Massif, {b) the 

peninsula of Brittany, [c) the Ardennes, and {d) the Vosges. 
These were once a continuous block of th(^ same old, igneous 
rocks. 

(ii) Folded mountains crumpled against this ancient land : U/) the 

Alps, (b) the Juras, and [c) the Pyrenees. The upheaval of 
these folds did not leave the old blocks unaffected; already 
they had sagged into four portions separated by shallow 
seas, and the Alpine thrust not only exaggerated these sags, 
but in many cases split the blocks and caused \videspread 
volcanic activity. 

(iii) Three lowlands: [a) the Paris basin of the north, [b) die 

half-basin of Aquitaine in the west, and (cj the long, narrow 
corridor in which flow the rivers Saonc and Rhone between 
the Alps and the Central Massif. 

(Detailed structural notes are given later : this map is meant 
to show only the fundamentals.) 

The map you have drawn shows that the structural 
arrangement of France results in a series of lowland areas 
with the Massif as its centre, the Paris basin being con- 
nected to the plain of Aquitaine by the Poitou Gate, 
Aquitaine to the Rhone Corridor by the Carcassonne 
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Gate, and the Rhone-Saone Corridor leading back to the 
starting-point. Furthermore, on the northern and eastern 
sides there are other lowland routts, via the Belgian Plain, 
the Saverne Gate, and the Burgundy Gate, which link 
this circular track to the rest of Northern Europe. Hence 
the arrangement of the structure of France leads to the 
unification of a diversity of regions. 

Notebook Work: 46 

(i) Add the fgates’ to the map of France,, and show the 
main routes by arrows. 

(ii) Repeat the map on a much smaller scale, and by its 
side draw a simple structural map of Germany to show the 
two main routes of the Plain and the Rhine. These maps will 
illustrate that all parts of France are on a main circular 
“street’ or circus, but that large areas in Germany are byways 
off two streets. 

NATURAL REGIONS OF FRANCE 

The simple highland and lowland regions of France 
obviously suggested by the structural map will now be 
described in more detail in the following order : (a) the 
Central Massif, (b) the surrounding highlands of block 
and fold, and (^') the three great lowlands. 

The-., Central- Massif 

This I'egion is an attractive area for the sightseer, ivith 
its mountains, good hunting in the forests and fishing in 
the rivers, excellent motor-roads, rh'er trips down exciting 
rapids in limestone gorges, quaint villages, old costumes, 
and palatial hotels at famous resorts. But from the point 
of vieW' of those inhabitants who have to get their bread- 
and-butter from such surroundings the region is far from 
attractive. The block is open to winds from the Atlantic 
Ocean, and in consequence of the height — over 6000 feet 
in several places — ^rainfall is heavy, and wdnter snow^s lie 
deep. The rivers, fed by ample rain or melting snow% are 
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Typical ‘ Puy ’ Country in tile Central Massif 

It t.'an be readily understood that such a region is characterized by the emigration 
of its peasant inhabitants and by a seasonal irnniigration of tourists. ' 

By courit'sy of the French Xaiional Tonrinii Ojjice 


rocks much broken and fractured, ^vdth a few areas of 
later rocks and lava sheets which make more fertile soil. 
Except on the steep eastern edge, the Massif is surrounded 
with porous limestones, with their usual characteristics of 
gorges, caves, and scanty pasture on the uplands. Such 
a region cannot support many people, and tlic tendency 
has always been lor the richer lowlands all round to attract 
the mountain-folk — as settlers if possible, or to do seasonal 
^vork (at harvest-time, for example) for small wages that 
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imnavigablc torrents that have carved deep trenches in 
the m.ountains.^^^^^^^^"d^^^^^ snow, summer’s scorching heat, 
and winter’s cold have weathered the rocks, but the rapid 
streams ^carry their heavy loads of fertile silt far from the 
mountains before their currents slacken and their soils 
are deposited. The rocks are granite and other crystalline 
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will supplement the scanty procluce at home. Little fertile 
alleys yield good crops of wheat and fruit, but most of 
the \vealth of the people consists of flocks of sheep or of 
lean cattle that are bought by the farmers of the plains 
to be fattened for town markets- Roquefort cheese is made 
from ewes’ milk in the south; cottage industries like 
gio\^e-niaking are fairly common; and the large tanneries 
at Limoges get many hides from the plateau. Other 
manufactures associated with the few native products of 
the Massif are the porcelain from kaolin at Limoges and 
the carfiks at Aubusson. 

The chief characteristics of the area are its poverty and 
the consequent emigration of its people. The French 
lowlands have long had their peasant occupiers, and there 
is none of this land to spare. A few people from the Massif 
seek their fortunes in the colonies ; but home- ties in France 
are very strong, and there is little readiness to settle for 
life in a foreign land. Most emigrants from the region go 
to the large French cities, where they do much of the 
poorest paid work for which labour is not readily avail- 
able, or they become hawkers of petty trifles or hot- 
chestnut vendors. Large numbers of these people drift 
to Paris, but they are common also in Lyons, Marseilles, 
and Bordeaux. In most cases the migration is only 
seasonal, the people tending their flocks and gardens in 
summer and seeking extra pocket-money in the cities in 
winter. 

::Towns,:;," 

There are few towns actually on the plateau, but se\'eral 
very important places round the rim. In* the centre of 
Lower Auvergne is Clermont-Ferrand, where the Micheiin 
rubber-works are situated. There is no geographicai 
reason for the growth of the industry here; it is clue 
wholly to the business genius of its founder. (C/] the 
Morris works, originating in a little garage at Oxford.) 
Vichy, on the river Allier, is a famous spa. 
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Making High-explgsi\'e Shells in the Schneider Munition' 

WORKS AT Le C'rEUSOT 
Phoio K,S.A . 


the richer ore-field of Lorraine are both too close to 
possible danger-zones near the Franco-German frontier 
ibr a large munition-depot : Le Creusot is central and safe. 
Farther south, in a similar basin, are Saint-fitienne and 
its 'street' of smaller towns. In 1800 Saint-£ticnne had 
only 17,000 people ; in 1911 the population was 150,000; 
in 1931 it had grown to 191,000. The coal and iron are 
used to supply machinery for the silk-mills of Lyons, 
Saint-Etienne, and many smaller places around ; motors, 
armaments, and glass are also manufactured. To-day 
there is taking place a rapid development of hydro-electric 

2 1 1 


On the eastern rim of the Massif there are two important 
basins in which coal-measures occur. Tlic northern one, 
south of the granite block of Morvan, contains Le Creusot, 
the Woolwich of France, where the works of Le Creusot- 
Schneider combine are situated. Local supplies of coal 
and iron are not now adequate for the furnaces and 
forges, but the richer coalfield of the north of France and 
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power in connexion with silk and other factories more 
remote from the Saint-fitienne coalfield, particularly on 
the Alpine side of the Rhone valley, the Saint-Etieniie 
side being in the lee of west winds and rather dry. A 
more detailed reference to the silk indiistr\' and to the 
sides of the Rhone valley follows at pp. 223, 224. There 
are also smaller and less important coal pockets on other 
fianJes of the Massif, giving rise to isolated industrial 
areas — e.g,, Commentry, on the northern flank, has iron- 
'works which supply the raw material for the cutler}’' 
fiictories of Thiers, near Vichy. But the largest of the 
other rirn towns is Limoges, wliich is important partly for 
its industries and partly as a route-site on the flank of the 
Poitou Gate. (Cf. Poitiers, in the centre of the Gate, and 
see p. 229.) 

Notebook Work: 47 

Draw a map of the Central Massif and sliow (a) the rivers 
Rhone, Loire, and Garonne; and (b) the Massif between 
them. Shade the land over 1500 feet. Mark the courses of 
the rivers Allier and Cher (tributary to the Loire) and the 
Dordogne, Lot, and Tarn (tributary to the Garonne or 
Gironde). It is in the upper Lot and Tarn that there are 
the famous gorges and rapids of the causses. Mark (c) the 
Gevennes as a steep eastern edge to the jMassif. Put red rings 
for the pi{js, which are old volcanoes, in the central area. 
Insert (P) all the towns mentioned above, and the two railways 
that cross the plateau from west to east. Show by broader 
lines (y) the much more important routes that go round the 
plateau. 

Armorica: The Western Peninsula 

The Central Massif presents a steep face to the east, 
but is tilted more gently to the west. Round the rim oi‘ 
this dip-slope younger rocks, deposited in an ancient sea 
or more recently by rivers, overlie the old crystalline 
rocks, which, however, reappear in the western peninsula 
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of France (see Fig. ig). The gap between the Massif and 
the western block is quite small at its narrowest part 
— f.r.. in the Poitou Gate between Limoges on the one 
side and the hills of Vendee, south of the lower Loire, on 
the other. It must be remembered that the western 
iVrmorican block extends south and east of Brittany itself 
but the latter is so distinctive a part of France that it will 
be considered now quite apart from its geological exten- 
sions, which will fit more conveniently into two later 
regions. , , 

Brittany is another land attractive to the tourist but 
ungenerous to the farmer. It has none of the mountains, 
\ oicanoes, and gorges of the Massif, and has undergone 
much less disturbance through geological time than tiie 
latter region. The crystalline rocks are varied with 
shales. Open to the Atlantic Ocean, backed only by low 
hills which in general lie in the direction of the prc\atlent 
westerlies, Brittany is a land of cool summers with frequent 
showers and mild winters with heavy downpours during 
gales. This equable, moist climate encourages deciduous 
forest or rich green meadow-land in areas where there is 
sufficient soil for plant-growth. But once more the story 
of poverty and consequent migration has to be re])eated 
with regard to Brittany, the sea, as in the case of Norway, 
providing not only another form of livelihood but the 
inducement to seek new homes across the -waters. Breton 
sailors discovered and explored the St Lawrence region, 
establishing colonies there; Breton sailors turned pirate 
and harried the Spanish Main; Breton fishermen still 
fish as far away as Newfoundland and Iceland ; and 
Breton boys to-day provide most of the recruits lor the 
French Navy and mercantile marine. The story of Brit- 
tany is a repetition of the story of England’s south-western 
peninsula. The barren moors, the sea-seeking settlements, 
the urge to piracy or deliberate wrecking, exploration, 
coloriization, and ocean trade are all repeated. Brest 
Idarbour is another Plymouth Sound, Brest being to 
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, "'.France what Plymouth 'is to England— a naval base, 
guarding the ocean entrance to the Narrow Seas. The 
ria at Brest, between two parallel granite ranges that 
cross Brittany, is the best harbour in the peninsula. The 
sites of towns and villages are the little bays in the gaps 
of a stormy coast, many of these fishing villages now 
making mueh more money as summer holiday-resorts 
than from their fisheries. Cider is the Avine’ of the 
country, and early flowers and vegetables are a staple 
money-cro,p. 

The north coast has cliffs and little coves, with many 
rocky islands ; tides and currents make navigation dan- 
gerous, as they do in the Land’s End-Scilly Islands region 
opposite. The south coast has bars of sand or shingle 
which enclose lagoons. Sardine-fisheries are important. 

Although the land is poor and the settlements seek the 
sheltered bays of the coast, farming is actually more impor- 
tant than fishing. This agriculture is better described as 
gardening, for the little areas of arable land are given 
over to the intensive cultivation of crops that require 
much spade-work, hand-labour, and special care. Onions, 
vegetables, flowers, tomatoes, and potatoes are all grown 
as early crops for the markets of Paris and London. The 
mildness of the climate enables this type of farming to be 
successful, but it depends equally on well -organized, rapid 
communications to centres of population wealthy enough 
to buy these out-of-season luxuries. Rennes, through 
which the main railway from Paris to Brest passes, is a 
central market-town for a dairying and cider region (cf. 
Taunton) , 

As in the Central Massif, the inhabitants of Brittany 
emigrate temporarily to big towns in the north of France 
and to England; in France they do na\^vying, and in 
but^ngland they are w^ell known as onion-sdlers, 
this cThe Channel Islands belong politically to Britain but 
or moxraphically to Armorica. Their fisheries, seaside 
rocks, ws, dairying, and market-gardening are similar to 
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those of the two peninsulas to their west on opposite sides 
of the, Channel., Jersey, ■Guernsey, and Alderney ha\'e all 
given their names to world-famous breeds of dairy cattle. 

Notebook Work : 48 

Tabulate points of similarity in structure, relief, climate, 
occupations, people, history, commerce, town-sites, routes, 
etc., between Devon and Cornwall on one side of the Charm el 
and Brittany on the other. ■ 

Other ‘Outer’ Highlands 

The eastward and southward continuations of the old 
rocks of Brittany in the Cotentin peninsula of Normandy 
and in Vendee respectively will be considered later as 
boundaries of two of the large French lowlands; and 
similarly the blocks of the Ardennes and the Vosges, in 
the north-east and east, will be reckoned as a correspond- 
ing boundary on the opposite side of the Paris basin from 
Armorica. There now remain the outer highlands of the 
south and south-east, the Pyrenees and the Alps. It has 
already been explained that the Alps are young, folded 
mountains, quite different in origin and structure from 
the old blocks. When the formation of the Swiss Alps 
was described, only the blocks to their north were con- 
sidered to account for the general east-west folding of 
the great mountain-chains. The Central Massif of France 
has acted as an effective buffer against any westward 
extension of this direction, with .the result that the chains 
of the French Alps are bent round into more of a north- 
south line (Figs. 19, <>5). But complications must occur, 
especially in the south of the French Alpine region. The 
Pyrenees arc folds too, squeezed up l^etwecn the Central 
Aiassif and the Meseta block of Iberia, and cross-wrinkles 
of Pyrenean folds, as \vell as portions of block-formation, 
oc'cur along tlie Mediterranean coast of France. The 
exact connexion between Pyrenean and Alpine ibrmatioiis 
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is not definitely known; a further reference to the subject 
will be found at p. 318, where the Alediterranean blocks 
and folds are discussed as a group. 

The Pyrenees 

In some respects these mountains resemble Alpine folds, 
with contorted strata of limestone flanking an inner core 
of granite and gneiss. The folding on the northern side 
of the chain is more intense than on the south (cf. the 
northern 'spray’ of the broken Alpine wave). Zones of 
vegetation, with oak and beech forests at the foot of the 
mountains, pines higher, pastures still higher, and rock 
slopes at the summits, are similar to those of the Alps, but 
modified in the drier Mediterranean climate of the east 
of the range, where scrubby heath-land imaquis) is 
common. U-shaped glacier valleys and cascades from 
hanging valleys are repeated. But the Pyrenees are much 
more of an impassable wall than the Alps. The term 
'barrier’ has already been applied to the Swiss Alps, 
and of course the mountains are an obstacle to movement 
between North and South Europe. Nevertheless, history 
and to-day’s commerce show that people have surmounted 
the obstacle by the many passes which backward-cutting 
streams and glaciers have etched through the summits of 
the chains. Although in this book only about half a dozen 
important passes are mentioned, actually there are many 
more with good roads in constant use. The Pyrenees lacl: 
such passes — the \^alleys that lead into the mountains on 
the northern, French flank all terminating in great semi- 
circular hollo'^vs with precipitous walls {cirques)^ which 
have been formed largely by frost action eating into the 
rock-walls exposed above ancient glaciers. In consecjueocc 
routes have until recently always gone round the two ends 
of the Pyrenees via Perpignan or Biarritz, but no'w new 
railways have tunnelled the range, linking Pan witli 
Zaragoza and Toulouse with Barcelona. 
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The sparse mountain population hampers the tourist 
trade, for although the scenery is magnificent, the dis- 
tances between inns and the arduous -climbs- are only for 
the hardiest trampers. The high pastures, not so lush as 
the Alps or saeters, support shc?^ rather than cattle: the 
forests yield chestilaits which are used by the villagers 
instead of potatoef'. Towns are at the seaward ends of the 
range. In the west, in the country of the Basques, arc 
Biarritz, a famous resort, Bayonne, which exports timber 
for pit-props from the forests of the Landes, Pan, a central 
market-town, and Lourdes with its shrine. In the 
on the Alediterraneaii' coast, there are many \ineyards. 
Perpignan corresponds in site to Biarritz. 

The French Alps 

The frontier of South-eastern France is from the eastern 
end of I^ake Geneva almost due south in a t’wisting 
line that follows the crests of the high mountains in the 
core of the Alps. In this region the .\lpine storm broke 
against the Central Massif, so that the wa^es are in 
jagged lines from north to south, with crumpled lime- 
stones on the western side (Figs. 19. 25). Throughout 
the region rivers and glaciers have carved ways -which 
mwv provide some comparatively easy passes across the 
barrier. 

In the High Alps of Savoie the story of life among the 
Swiss mountains is repeated — the high summer mea.do-ws, 
the valley cultivation, the dairying, the cottage watch- 
making, the struggle to live, and the tendency to emigra- 
tion. Chamonix, at the foot of Mont Blanc, and 
Aix-les-Bains are famous resorts in this region. In the 
centre portion of the French Alpine lands Grenoble, a 
\'alley town among high mountains but clear of the raosi 
impassable and inhospitable area, uses hydro-electric 
power to rim silk-, linen-, and paper-mills, and the 
cottage industry of glove-making is important; but the 
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wealthier Rhone valley attracts inany mountain peasants 
permanently or for the winter season to work in the 
factories of Lyons. The southern Alpine region is a drier 
slieep“land, but on the mountain edges overlooking the 
lower Rhone electric power has been harnessed for use in 
furnaces smelting aluminium (see pp. 249, 382). 

The French Juras 

Here is a mountain land, a land of folds which hamper 
communications, a limestone land of poor upland pastures 
and woo'ded valleys, a land of little villages and fe^ towns, 
a land of severe winters, a land of transhumancc' — i.e., the 
seasonal movement of people with their flocks and herds — 
and yet, despite all this, a land that is actually attracting 
population— a land of immigration, in contrast to the 
emigration from the Alps, Auvergne, and Brittany. The 
reason for the difference is that the Juras are also an 
industrial area, not of large factories with their surround- 
ing crowded streets and grime, but of small, independent 
workshops and of highly developed home industries. The 
people of the Juras are mountain-folk who have seen the 
development around them of centralized industry — the 
silks of Lyons, the metals of Le Creusot, the wines of 
Burgundy, the cottons of Alsace, the embroideries of 
Switzerland, the watches of Geneva, and the toys of the 
Black Forest. From all these busy concerns the Jura folk 
have taken a small, humble share, preserving at the same 
time their independence as peasant farmers. An economic 
map cannot show the Juras as an industrial region com- 
parable to, for example, the Franco-Belgian coalfield or 
to the Ruhr or to Lyons ; yet among the valleys of the 
region this great variety of industrial occupations occurs. 
Watches and choice cheeses are typical Jura produce, but 
the silks, cottons, and wines become a mere fraction of 
the large-scale production of surrounding areas whose 
names are reputed in wide markets. 
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Rhone-Saone Corridor 

Recollect again the plan of this study of France : the 
consideration first of the general structure, next the 
geography of the 'hub’ of the Central Massif, and next 
that of the highlands around this centre — all of which has 
noW' been completed except that, for reasons already 
stated, the Vosges-Ardennes highlands have been omitted, 
although some account of this region has been gh^n in 
other sections. The next and more important areas are 
three lowlands :''"fhe Rhone 'Corridor,’ Aquitaine on the 
west, and the Paris basin in the north. As the Alps and 
J liras ha^T. just been described, it will be convenient to 
consider first the lowland 'corridor’ between them. 

The clue to the geography of this region is in the word 
'corridor.’ It is a passage-way between North and South 
France, bet\veen Mediterranean and North Sea, between 
two distincth'e climates of Southern and North-western 
Europe, and between high folds and old block. The 
corridor is not such an evenly wide 'street’ as, for 
example, the Rhine Rift, but is more like the High Streets 
of many English towns with a narrow bottleneck in the 
central, busiest part and with wider ends where roads 
radiate to the surrounding country. The bottleneck at 
Lyons divides the corridor into two parts. The southern 
half was once a gulf, now filled with fertile river-muds; 
the funnel-shape of this s,ection invites entrance from 
south, west, and east, and then concentrates all northward- 
moving traffic. The northern half of the corridor was 
once a lake, the soils of whose bed are the soils of the 
surrounding hills, and although there is not the same 
inviting access as in the southern entrance to the Rhoncj 
valley, yet here in the north fairly easy routes gi\e com- 
munication in almost every direction, the Burgundy Gate 
gi\ang speciall}^ easy connexion to the Rhine Rift A 'alley. 

So the Rhone-'Saone Corridor is first and foj'cmosl a 
tramc way, and its big towns are shops that have acquired 
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the best sites in the thoroughfare. Marseilles commands 
the seaward entrance, which was shared, in past days, bv 
Arles and Sete (Cette). At the landward end of the 
corridor there is not one dominating city, as at the soiitli, 
but several small towns, each situated at an important side- 
entrance : Belfort guards the Burgundy Gate ; Besancon 
(where Schneider motors are made), the Doubs t’alley 
route ; and Dijon, the largest town, the difficult but short 
route direct through the limestone scarp of the Cote cFOr 
to the Seine basin and Paris. Le Creusot has already been 
mentioned as a valley town on the edge of the ?^lassif. At 
the bottleneck in the corridor is Lyons, the third largest 
city in France, situated at the junction of the Rhone and 
Saone, with neighbouring coal at Saint-Etienne and tvith 
facilities for ample hydro-electric power. Grenoble and 
Saint-Etienne are on side-streets, but owe much of their 
importance to the nearness of the busy corridor. Avignon, 
at the southern entrance to the route but far enough inlancl 
to be safe from sea-raiders, was once the seat of the Popes, 
and Nimes, l:)etween Sete and Avignon, contains the finest 
Roman remains outside Italy — two to^vns whose history 
tells of past users of the great Rhone highway. 

Notebook Work: 49 

(i) Draw a map of the Rhone-Saone Corridor to show routes 
only, as follows : 

(a) The main valley route now followed by the main-line 
P.L.M. (Paris-Lyon-Mediterraneen) railway. 

(b) Side routes on tlie east — (i) to the Rhine Rift at Miiihausen 
(railway and canal); (ii) Lyons-Geneva -upper Rhone- Simplon 
Tunnel; (iii) the direct line Paris-Simplon Tunnel via Lausanne, 
crossing thejuras; (iv) Lyons~-Chamb6*y-Mont Genis TunneT 
Turin (the line from Chambeiy to the Italian side of the tunnc'i is 
electric) ; (v) two routes from the south of the corridor eastward! 
into Italy, Iw the Durance valley and Grasse and by Marseilles, 
Toulon, and the Riviera (both routes meeting at Nice for the narrow 
and difficult coast route to Genoa). 

(r) Side routes on the west — (i) to the Loire valley via Le Creusot 
(railway and canal) ; (ii) Saint-fitienne to Bordeaux across the 
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jMassii; (iii) Irom the lower Rhone to Bordeaux rm ■ Montpellier, 
Sete, Carcassonne, and Toulouse (railway and canal). ' 

id) Sea^routes— (i) from the' Far East.. cjfa Suez, (ii) from. North 
Africa, (iii) from West xA'frica via. Gibraltar (ail meeting 'at. Mar- 
seilles, east of the Rhone delta).. ' . . " 

(ii) Turn the following passage into a geographical account 
ot the site a.nd' importance of Marseilles, with an illustrative 
map : ■ ' ■ 

The site, was chosen in the days‘ of small sailing vessels, and, 
being virtually on the open sea, affords shelter to large vesse.ls only 
. by a c.ombinatio.n of .herculean e'ffort and- modern engi.neeri:iig skill 
and means. . . . [Marseilles is] a sort of bridge-head ... of 
■ Spain and. Southern Italy, of Africa, a.nd especially of the I.eva.nt. 

. . . It is an Occidental Algiers or Port Said; it is Hong-Kong 
by anticipation or by memory,-, . . Catalans and Sipaniards, 

- Clorsicans and Sicilians and Italians, .Greeks and' Armenians. 
Algerians and Kabyles and Tunisians, one meets everywhere 
among the landsmen ; and the mariners are as polygenetic and 
polyglot as in any other world mart. ... Ever since llu? Province 
became a part of France, the Marsellais have played an important 
part in the liistory of their country ; . . . they ha\’^e never been 
l)lind to the fact that their particular interests were indissolubK' 
bound up with those of the great nation whose Mediterranean 
gatew'ay their city had become. ... Marseilles can receive fifty 
steamers a day, and is always overcrowded. . . , The opening of 
tlie Suez Canal in 1869 put Marseilles on the route to the Far 
East. ... At the outbreak of the World War the maritime 
movement of Marseilles was twenty times that of 1831. . . . A 
member of the Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles has always 
been a vice-president of the [Suez] Canal Company. . . . Smaller 
freight-steamers load and unload in the Etang de Berrc. CJargoes 
to and from Marseilles pass through a tunnel in thousand-ton 
lighters, skirt the south bank of the lake, and go through a canal 
to reach the Rhone at Arles. . . . [Some of the imports are] cork, 
wool, skins, copra, peanuts, gum,, palm-oil, mahogany, cocoa, 
rubber, rum, pineapples, dates, sulphur, eggs, corn, airnonds, and 
cocoons.^ 

Think especially of the early importance of Marseilles, oi 
its decline after the discovery of America, and ofits su]:)se(|uent 
prosperity liased on the Suez Canal and on the French colonial 
empire in Africa and the East. Associate the imports with the 

^ Paris of France, by H, A. Gibbons. 
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town’s modern manufactures of leather, soap, oil, chemicals, 
sugar, iron and steel, and petroleum products (Russian trade). 
The notes about Bordeaux at pp. 230, 231 will be useful for 
comparison. 

The Mistral 

Only a small area in the south of the Rhone valley has 


a true 'Mediterranean’ climate of hot, dry summers and 



Part of the Harbour at Marseilles 
Photo Henri Manuel 

By courtesy of the French National Touring Office 


mild, rainy winters; the rest of the corridor is in the 
cool-temperate region of Western Europe. The mountains 
on either side of the valley have severe winters, as already 
described. Lowland winters are much milder; summers 
are hot everywhere, but rainless only in the south. It is 
in the southern half of the region that a local wind called 
the mistral blows. It is a current of very cold air from 
the north, set in motion by the occurrence of either io\v 
oressiu'e to the south (on the Mediterranean Sea) or high 
(^'a^essure to the north (continental) or a combination of 
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both. The wind is biting and dry : it sets the natives of 
the warm South shivering; it makes the Rihicra visitors 
who are seeking winter warmth hurriedly don thick o\'er- 
coats and wonder why they left home; it blows with 
enough force to strip and even uproot the evergreen trees ; 
and it will ruin early roses and carnationSj grown for 
northern markets. The mistral is most frequent in winter, 
when depressions move eastward along the line of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The average January temperature 
at Marseilles is 44*^ F. ; the average of minimum tempera- 
tures (due to the mistral) is 22"^ F., and 21^ of frost have 
been recorded — “figures which are not matched elsewhere 
in Mediterranean climates. Hedges of cypress are planted 
to protect orchards and gardens from its icy breath and 
the sites of houses are chosen for their protection from it.’’ 


Produce of the Corridor 

The highway of the Rhone valley and the route- 
junctions at its towns have been emphasized first, but to 
these interests must be added the produce of the region 
itself, so distincth'e in some cases as to have attracted the 
attention of the whole world. On the terraced slopes of 
the Cote d’Or, overlooking the Saone portion of the 
corridor, are France’s oldest and richest vineyards, which 
produce the Burgundy of commerce. A special note on 
the cultivation of the vine follows. On slopes in the centre 
and south of the valley there are mulb^fry-trees which 
gave rise to an originally small silk industry. The skill 
ofThe people and the artistry of early designers of the silk 
fabrics made here have caused Lyons to become to-day 
the world’s leading silk-cehlre. Only a very small propor- 
tion of the silk now used there is produced in the Rhone 
\'iilley, rnucli more being imported as raw silk or silk 
threafl from China, Italy, and the Eastern Mediterranean. 

’ Climatology^ by A. Austin Miller. 
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; : (Further references to' the climatic and; economic coiidi-, 

I j tions necessary for silk-production will he found at p. 313.) 

I ' " M^any of the silk-mills.' of Lyons and its neighbourhood 

(Fig. 21) are so' small as almost to .come under the 
heading of ho.ttage ' industrie,s:" ■ Finished, wares .include 
. satins, velvets, .brocades, and the ribbons' of Saint-Etienne. 

, Other' manufactures 'in 'Lyons arc* electrical .machinery 

li ' and other, electrical .goods,, hardware, miotors, and .dyes. 

J'; The .slopes of the Cevennes, . in the; gulf portion . of the 

’I corridor, are terraced'- 'for ■ \ineyards, ..which .cover also 

^ r large 'areas' of the lowlands west of the Rh6.ne as far south 

, H as the Pyrenees, ."*'The- floor of the valley .from north, to 

south is fertile farm.-land .except, where, in the ' central 
area, . Alpine' . gia.ciers 'have ; deposited stony moraines. 
Wheat,' maize, and. .fruits like apricots ' and .cherries a,..re, 
"I widely grown, and the cultivation of the ' olive extends^ 

from the Mediterranean coast up the lowlands almost as 
I far as. Lyons.., This' fertility is in direct contraist to the 

vi: poor. soils of the surrounding mountains, where pastoral, 

pursui'ts "are general, 'where chestnuts . form nn important 
bread-food, and 'W'here Tardy .rye is the chief .cultivated 
cereal. ' Between these' rocky uplands. the Rhone Corridor 
stretches ' as ' one .tong^Tarrow' garden of .plentyW '■ , 

Vineyards 

" . The vine is a climbing plant which, left to, its,elf,,. grows 
house-high. In some parts of Italy the grape-vine .is still 
.grown, on high trellis reminiscent of the hop-fields o.f Kent.. ' 
The plant has long roots so that during seasonal clrpught 
it can: derive moisture from deep subsoils. A hot, sunny 
summer is essential for the grapes to mature. Thus the 
\dne.. is most suited to the Mediterranean climate. The 
northward extension of its cultivation has been achieved 
only with considerable ingenuity and labour. In lands 
north of the Mediterranean rainfall is ample, but the 
necessary warmth and sunshine for the \ines occur only 
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on rather steep slopes with southern aspects. In Southern 
England some favoured garden-walls are rcser\'ed ft^r 
vines, which, however, never bear the luscious grapes of 
vines farther south. But between this northern extreme 
and the vine’s native Mediterranean lands hills and moun- 
tains often form natural walls climatically suitable for 
vineyards, and so distinctiA-e is the quality of the \'ines 
fixnn such regions that the labour of terracing steep 
hillsides to make them suitable for ciiltK’anon is well 
worth wiiile. Many southward -facing slopes in Western 
and Central Europe have been laboriously terraced and 
the steps oxcriaid with soil, "iliis fact alone implies tltat 
the cultivation of tlie vine must be associated 'with r(\gions 
of dense population to supply ample labour. Fur the 
tending of the vines, the harvesting of the grapes, and 
the making of wine also much more la]:>oiir xxith special 
skill is necessary. 

To save much work, vines are now generally allowed 
to grow only man-high, the plants climbing up short sticks 
in much the same way as peas and beans do in English 
gardens. During growth hoeing, weeding, and spraying 
have to be frequent. Vintage, about September, is a busy 
time when men, women, and children must all help, and 
the labours culminate in harvest-festivals, just as they do 
for other crops in other lands. The primitive wine-press 
is a tub xvherein men with bare legs trample the grapes, 
the juices trickling out at the bottom, but machine-presses, 
communally owned, are now replacing this old method. 

Of‘ all the tvinc produced in European vinex/ards only 
a \'ery small proportion reaches the world market, the 
vast bulk being 'ordinary’ xvine that is consumed in the 
producing countries. Usually some quality of soil or some 
special ])roc;css(\s of maturing the wine are responsible for 
the desira]>le hoiKjuet of famous wines. Cniampagnes, 
Burgundies, clarets, hocks, Moselles, etc., in commerce 
are only a small fraction of total production. In 1933 
France produced t ,093, 199,000 gallons of wine, but 
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exported only 145159,000 (1*3 per cent.) , of which about 
one-twelfth came to the United Kingdom. France actu- 
ally imports large quantities of wine from Algeria, Italy, 
and Spain. 

Notebook Work: 50. 

Draw a map to show the produce of the Rhone-Saone 
Corridor and of its immediate highland walls. 

Mediterranean Franx*e 

The coastal foi'ms of Mediterranean France show an 
extraordinary \^ariety in a short distance. In the middle 
is the low, muddy Rhone delta, an almost uninhabited 
salty marshland called the Camargue. Currents drift 
Rhone mud westward, where, along the coast of Lower 
Languedoc, it has built bars across the bays and enclosed 
shallow lagoons from which salt is obtained by natural 
e\'aporation. Sete is only a small port, more interested 
in the vineyards of the Midi in its hinterland, importing 
nitrates from Chile to fertilize the vines, chemicals from 
the United States for spraying the vines, and wine from 
Algeria to supplement the enormous but inadequate 
home-supply. Nimes (p. 220) and Montpellier are impor- 
tant wine centres. Eastw^ard of the delta, Marseilles is 
on the first open bay and connected to the fitang de 
Bcrre (see p. 221). Farther east the mountains reach the 
sea, and tlie coast becomes a line of magnificent cliffs with 
small, deep inlets. At the southernmost inlet of the 
French Mediterranean coast, well removed from shifting 
mud and shallow lagoons, on a bay protected from the 
mistral by high mountains, stands Toulon, France’s chief 
na\'al base, guarding her interests in the Mediterranean, 
and policing the sea-routes along which come those 
important products into the commercial port of Marseilles. 
Eastward of Toulon, away from its dockyards and the 
bustle of Marseilles, is the French (and Italian) Riviera, 
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with Cannes, Antibes, Nice, Monte Carlo, Monaco, and 
Mentone. The scenery, the mild, sunny \vinter, and 
ct^riain freedoms that are not allowed elsewhere have 
made this coast into a line of palatial hotels and casinos, 
catering for wealth)’ \isitors from ail over Europe and 
North America. 


liy i'nip 


I1ie [act that ilie region is chicily visited by tl:c inltahi- 
lants of niort* northern climates gives rise to a soinewhal 
erroneous impression in regard to the plants. In s|.>ring the 
Aledi terra nean \ugetalion is at its ])est. I’he niiid winter 
pfuinits the plants which farther nortli die down or cease 
lo grow U.) go on l>loo}Tiing. The rains so moisten the soil 
I hat tlte first \\'arrn days cause very rapid growih in those 
plants wbicli must finish their activities before the hot, dry 
smniner biggins. They must ficjwcr and seed in spring, and 
die dow n till llie rains of autumn awaken them again. . . , 
In spring, therefore, the shores of the Mediterranean arc 
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bright with many kinds of anemones, with narcissus, aspho- 
del, bell hyacinth, Allium, tulips, and so on, all awakened 
by the spring warmth and the spring rains. Accompanying 
them are many bright-coloured annuals, also in a hurry to 
race through their life-history before the terrible drought 
of summer.^ . 

This account of Mediterranean flowers suggests a source 
of income: cut blooms are hurried in special trains and 
even aeroplanes to Paris and thence to London, where 
they form a cheap and welcome luxury. Grasse, in a 
sheltered valley behind Cannes, is the centre of the per- 
fume industry, whose products from cultivated violets 
and carnations or from the semi-cultivated lavender on 
the- dry hills go mainly to Paris. Olive-oil is sent to the 
factories at Marseilles, but the orange- and lemon-trees 
characteristic of scenery along the Riviera are somewhat 
outside their true climatic zones and are grown more for 
blossoms or as an attraction to tourists than for their fruit. 

Corsica is an isolated and very backward island-block 
of little economic importance. Chestnuts, wine, and 
olive-oil are typical products. 

[The Mediterranean climate and products are described in 
more detail at pp. 303-317.] 

The -Western Lowlands': Aquitaine 

[The area to be studied in the following exercises is more 
than the old province of Aquitaine, and includes all the land 
between Brittany, the Central Massif, and the Pyrenees.] 

Notebook Work: 51 

(i) Draw a map to show the western lowlands. Put in (a; 
the coast between the mouth of the river Loire and the Spanish 
frontier in the south. Next insert ( 7 ; j the rix'er systems : (i) the 
Garonne, flowing from the Pyrenees, with the tributaries Lot, 
Aveyron, and Tarn from the Masjsif; (ii) tlie Dordogne, with 

^ Modern Geography (“Home University Library”)? by M. I. Newbigin. 
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. tributaries in. parallel courses, fro,m the „ Massi.f; : (i,ii),, tHe 
Gi,roiide5 the estuary of the united 'Garo.niie and Dordogne; 
.and. (iv) the lower Loire, also with tributaries from the Massif. 
Mark (r) the .Pyrenees distinctively as. folded mountains with 
a steeper fl,ank 'on the north. The other hills and mountains 
surrounding the western lowlands are block- formations : (i) in 
.the north the. old rocks of Brittany are continued south of the 
.river Loire in . Ve.n.deej between' the Loire, and ■ La Rochelle 
southward, ' and . eastward to about haif~w.a..y between ' the. 
river-m.outh. and. Tours '(the 'physical map in 'the atlas shows 
only the higher ground in the;ce.ntre of this block); (ii) the 
western edge of the old rocks of the Massif follows approxi- 
mately the 1 000-feet contour from the mo'untain. bulge of 
.Limo'usin, in t;li.e north., towards Carcassonne, in the south, 
in the n,arrow gate betw^eeii the Massif and tlie Pyre,n.ees ; 
riii; \^ery 'young rocks occ'iipy the lower basi'tis of the rivers 
Garonne and Dordogne;, (iv).the hill-land (600--1000 feet) is 
a rim, of limes to, tie and chalk around the Massif (Fig. 19). 

The, map should now show two gates — (i) the .Poitou Gate 
ill the north, linking the two lowlands of the Paris liasin and 
Aquitaine on each side of an Armorica n ‘saddle’ ; (ii) the 
Carcassonne Gate in the south, linking Ac|uitaine and the 
Rhone ■ Corridor. Mark , (W) ' the ■ following groups of tow,iis 
along the two obvious' io'wla.nd routes- shovv.n 'by the map : 

(i) ,: -Orleans," Tours, Poitiers, Angouleme,- ' Bordeaux "(notice 
ho'w evenly, spaced, they are— the ‘stages'’ of a coach jo'urney)-'; 

(ii) Bordeaux, Toulouse, Carcassonne, Avignon. Show the 
Canal du Midi. Now mark with arrows (ej the two main sea 
entrances: (i) the mouth of the Loire, and (ii) the Gironde. 

.(ii) Repeat the 'map drawo’ in .Exercise -(i) showing rivers, 
structure, and towns, but without names. T’his map will be 
used to show products. 

First, the region has two means of livelihood — the iaiid and 
tin* ocean; at one time the latter was more important, but 
the whole area from north to south (even including 
Brittany) is more agricultural than maritime. In marking the 
{bdowing products it should lie borne in mind that the region 
lias a cool-ternperatc climate; winters arc everywhere mild, 
summers cool but warmer in the south, and rainlali is ample 
at ail seasons. I'he map already shows three geological regions 
that will affect produce and occupations. 
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Vineyards, (a) From Bordeaux eastward and northward on the 
lowlands, as far as the old rocks of Vendee. (Name the Medoc 
Peninsula.) This is the foremost wine-area in the world, the land 
of claret, Medoc, and Graves. Other wines are imported from 
Languedoc (perhaps^ these vineyards can be shown too) and 
Algeria, [b) Along the Loire valley between Orleans and the 
mouth — the land of Saumur. {c) Cognac, which gives its name to 
brandy, is a small town just west of Angouleme. 

Cereals, (a) Wheat round Poitiers; (h) wheat, maize, and oats 
round Toulouse; (c) maize especially in the extreme south-west, 
behind Bayonne ; (d) rye on the Massif, in its t^alleys. 

Other Agricultural Produce, (a) Plums (for prunes) in valleys on 
the south-west edge of the Massif, and also north of Bordeaux ; 
(b) tobacco south-east of Bordeaux. 

, Animals, (a) Sheep on the Pyrenees and on the Alassif ('Roquefort 
cheese) : (b) cattle on the western edge of the Alassif are bought 
by the lowlands for fattening; dairying is important in V'endee 
ft/. Brittany) : (c) pigs in the forests of the Lower Pyrenees or tlie 
VVestern M(assif. Chestnuts from these forests are an important 
bread-food. 

The lowlands arc thus areas of most intensive cultivation, with 
hedgeless fields chequered into varied colours by their different 
crops, a land of little villages or only small market-towns; but the 
whole region i&long enough from north to south to show a marked 
difference between the cool green north and a drier, hotter, 
sunnier south, wdiere white houses, flat roofs, ox-drawn carts, 
sombreros, and bull-fights tell of that distinctive Mediterranean 
Europe just across the Pyrenean wall. Around these rich lowlands 
is a broken land of hill and valley, ccilainly not so fertile on its 
uplands of limestone or chalk, but nevertheless a pleasant land of 
mixed farming, and with quieter, quainter villages remo^'ed from 
the busy commerce on the lowland main street. Beyond the hills 
rise the ungenerous mountains. To the west of all is the ocean. 

(iii) Turn the following brief notes into an orderly essay : 

Bordeaux, [a) Originally prosperous farm-folk on fertile lowland ; 
good harbour, but estuary led out to open ocean and no^vherc 
else; Roman cultural centre rather than port; English possession 
for over three hundred years ; one of the: last parts of Franc'c to 
bcc'ome French, (b) Discovery of New World; new outlook to 
v\est; Gironde harbour; prosperity of Bordeaux from slave-trade, 
cane-sugar, and spices, (r) Abolition of slave-trade ; manufacture 
of beet-sugar; decline of Bordeaux shipping; the fertile: low land 
still had its prosperous farmers, (d) French American colonies 
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lost; new French empire in East; Suez Canal; rise of Marseilles 
— further decline of Bordeaux, (e) New prosperity; trade with 
South America, Morocco, and West Africa: bigger vessels: 
OLitport of Pauillac. (f) Factories to-day refine petroleum and 
sugar; leather goods; iron and steel at Pauillac (coal from South 


The Normandie' ' being fitted out 
Photo E.X.A. 


W'ales as return cargo for pit-props from the I.andcsj.^ ( ") Wine 


^ '■’Wiihin a century an ar<*a of shifting sand-dunes and ruarslnrs in the 
sonih-wc^t of iTance (th<* Landes) . . . has been turned into a prufital)ic 
pint -loresi. yielding rosin, (ar, pitch, turpentine, and other products. 
'rhes(r are made irorn small trees which are bled lo death in the process, 
and the trunks sent to England to serve as mine-props. This thinning 
promotes the growth into sawlogs of the trees that remain/ ’ — -Industrial and 
Commercial Geography, by J. Russell Smitli. 
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(iv) On the Clyde the new giant CLinarder. (hieen Mary^ 
has l^een built ; on the Loire, the great Normandie. Compare 
the two regions in map form to show tlieir facilities for ship- 
building. For the Clyde you must refer to other books or past 
notes you have made. P^or the Loire the facts are somewiiat 
as follows: 

Nantes is an old port, far up the estuary, which, ho^ve^T:‘r. silts 
badly. Saint-Nazaire is a new outport ; here the Normandie lias 
been built. Local supplies of iron-ore originated furnaces here, 
but to-day almost all the materials for shipbuilding have to be 
brought from afar — coal from Northern France or from England, 
ore from Spain, and timber from Sweden. Compared to the 
facilities on tlie Clyde, the shipbuilding at Saint-Nazaire is un- 
economic and is carried on mainly with the help of State subsidies. 

The story of Nantes is a repetition of the ups and downs of 
Bordeaux's fortunes (America, the slave-trade, Suez, etc.h Fac- 
tories in the city now can sardines and vegetables, make bottles 
for the wines of Saumur, and biscuit-, chocolate-, soap-, and 
oil-works are important. 

Other industries of the western region are much smaller : paper- 
mills at Angouleme and Toulouse, leather-works at Toulouse, 
woollen mills at Carcassonne, and coal-mines at Decazeville. The 
shallow lagoons of the coast have oyster-fisheries (Arcachon). 
La Rochelle was once as important a port as Nantes or Bordeaux, 
but it has never recovered from the vagaries of fortune as the other 
two cities have. Rochefort is a naval base between Brest and 
Bordeaux. 

The Paris Basin 

This is the last of the regional units of France, the 
largest, and the most important. In this book it will 
include rather more than is usually called ‘Paris basin' 
so as to reduce the number of regions. Consider what 
parts of France still remain to be described : all east of 
Brittany and west of the Rhine, the industrial area of 
the Belgian border (previously studied, but not in this 
section), all north of the Poitou Gate and north of the 
Central Massif and the Cote d'Or — a big area with Paris 
as an obvious centre. 

The Vosges, the Ardennes, Brittany, and the Massif 
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axe all parts' of one old' block, that^ has sagged to form, a 
..shallow saucer within which different layers of rocks .Ixave 
been deposited,, one on top of another,, in 'the seas and 
lakes that at various times' have filled the hollow. But 
after, this simple sandwich arrangement had, been com- 
.pleted .the saucer was subjected .to the distant, effects of 
: the Alpine, ■ storm.’ The' rims on the south and east were 
■'..'tilted upward,, making' the saucer much more .of a basin, 

' and the horizontal layers of the basin suffered denudation, 
particularly on the higher edges.- .Thus to-day we find the 
older rocks at tlie outer rims -and newer rocks' towa,rds 
the., centre, with consequent variations of soil, exposure, 
and product. 

Notebook Work: : 52 

(i) Draw a diagTam.matic section' across Northern France 
from west to east, to include the Paris basin and continue 
across the Rhine Rift to South Germany, showing in order 
from west to east : {a) the old worn hills of x 4 rmorica ; (h) a 
narrow limestone ridge with a western scarp ; (c) two chalk 
ridges (‘lower’ and ‘upper’ chalks) with western scarps; (d) 
the central clays (too soft to have scarps); (V) two chalk 
ridges as before, but now with eastern scarps ; ( /' ) limestone, 
now as three ridges with eastern scarps ; (^) an area of old 
sandstones ; (h) the- old, worn. Vosges with an, eastern,' scarp 
(miicli higher than all the previous hills) ; (i) the Rhine Rift; 
(J) the Black Forest, with a western scarp as high as that of 
the Vosges: (k) old sandstones; and (J) limestone with a 
western scarp. Insert a key to the rocks, and name as many 
features as you can. (See Fig. 16,) 

(iij Draw a more complicated section from south-east to 
north-west, from the Swiss Alps to the Cotswolds. with the 
Paris basin in its centre. It is intended to show the dimin- 
ishing effects northward of the Alpine storm- -the Alpine 
breakers, the Jura waves, and the ripples of the ]>asins 
beyond. ]Mark the following in order from south-east to 
north-west: (a) the high, crumpled Alps; {bi the narrow 
Swiss Plain ; (r) die very regular waves of the Juras, ending 
in a scarp facing north-west; {d) the Saone hollow; {e) the 
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limestone (Jurassic) Cote d’Or, whose scarp faces the Jura, 
scarp; (f) chalk hills with a south-eastern scarp; and (g) die 
central clays of the Paris basin. Now comes a rather compli- 
cated portion. When the centre of the basin is reached the 
various strata ought to start reappearing in a reverse order, 
wdiich they do, but in England as the Chiltern Hills and the 
Gotswolds with scarps facing north-west. The middle of this 
great basin between the Cote d’ Or and Gotswolds has bulged 
upward in the centt'e to form the arch of the North and South 
Downs, The London basin is north of this arch, between the 
North Downs and the Chilterns, but the English Channel has 
flooded part of the southern downfold of the arch. The chalk 
of the South Downs and the Hampshire Downs reappears, 
however, across the Channel on the north coast of France. 
Reverting to the clays of the Paris basin, in order northward 
from here the section will show : (k) chalk hills ; (J) the 

English Channel ; (j) chalk hills of (A) again, but now as the 
South Downs with a northward-facing scarp ; (/c) the upward 
bulge, or ‘ dome,’ of the Wealden sandstones ; (I) the North 
Downs with a southern scarp ; (m) the clays of the London 
basin, (?i) the chalk of the Chilterns with a northern scarp; 
and (o) the limestone of the Gotswolds. Now join up similar 
strata to show the general arrangement ofupfold and downfold. 

(iii) Draw a section from south-west to north-east, from 
the Poitou Gate to the Belgian border. This time start with 
Paris in the centre. On either side' arc the clays, and beyond 
them chalk hills with outward-facing scarps. Beyond these, 
again, tliere are narrower ridges of limestone, the northern of 
which is pressed against the old rocks of the Ardennes, on 
whose farther side coal outcrops ; but the southern limestone 
is a broken formation on the saddle between Armorica and 
the Massif, which are united beneath the limestone. 

Between the Rhine and Paris 

Some general considerations may first be noted. The 
areas of old rocks are highlands except in Armorica. 
Their height and inland position give them severe winters 
with much snow, but in summer they are pleasantly cool. 
The thin soils often support forSsts, but allow little or no 
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agriculture. Limestone .hills are also regions o.f meagre 
agricultural resources, for the porous nature of the rock 
allows moisture to drain away too rapidly from the sur- 
face. Upper slopes have pastures suitable for sheep, lower 
slopes are often forested ; the stone is useful for building 
purposes. Chalk hills are similar in their dry pastures^ 
but are different from limestone hills in appearance, for 
\vliereas the latter weathers along natural joints into steep 
cliffs, the former arc characterized by smooth roundness. 
Where either chalk or limestone adjoins clays tlie resultant 
mixture of soils is generally fertile. The deep and arable 
clays of the central basin arc admirably suitcc! to support 
cereals, and their water-holding properties ca.usc' lush 
meadow-lands for milch-cows; the natural forests and. 
thickets have mostly been cleared except wlierc sandy, 
infertile yjatches of soil are useless for agricidture. (Refer 
again to the climate figures of Brest and Paris ghcen. at 
p- .38.) 

The coiinlr\' between the Rhine and Paris has an 
importance from two different and, in some respects, 
contradictory points of view. It contains some Cerx” busy 
industrial areas and some particularly rich agricultural 
land, but at the same time it also contains tlie most 
vulnerable part of a frontier bct\vecn two countries whOvSC 
differences seem almost irreconcilable. We will consider 
first how natural resources ha\'e been developed to add 
to the wealth not only of this region, but of all France 
and of distant parts of the world ; and then how other 
factors have frequently led to the destruction of this wealth 
in the folly of war. 

Fig. 20 shows the crowded Rhine ‘street' and even 
more crowded Belgium, but this chapter is conccniied 
onh' with the areas of Fig, 20 that are in France. Of 
these some, like the north-eastern coalfield and the Rhine 
Rift, have already been described, so that ncuv it is only 
iieccssar)^ to re\dse certain essentials with reference to 
France as a country. Northern France between the n\er 
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Somme and the Belgian border was a zone held in the 
last war mainly by British troops, who soon learned to 
recognize there two types of country — one a soggy horror 



Fig. 20. Between Paris and the Rhine : Density of Population 


that was to them ‘Flanders/ and the other a dry chalk- 
land of which they sang, “ Roses are blooming in Picardy.'' 
There were no war-songs of the beauties of Flanders. The 
poppy emblem of Armistice Day is the poppy of the 
Picardy cornfields. Both lowlands and uplands in this 
war zone were places of many patchwork fields, little 
farmhouses, and many small villages, all of which were 
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churned, smashed, and resmashed by thousands of tons 
of exploding shells during four years of ghastly destruction. 
To-day, at enormous cost and labour, the damage is 
repaired : the elaborate drainage canals of the ‘hollow 
land ’ of Flanders, the wrecking of which was the cause 
of the waterlogged trenches with their devouring mud, 



A Typical \"iew in Flanders 

The- very Hat land is preveuto'd from becoming a usoloss swainp tjuh* by (..'laboraic'' 
diking and the use of windmills to pump out water. During the Great War 
land like this within the battle-zones soon became an impassable morass due to 
the destruction of the drainage system. 

By couffi'sy of the Bclgutm-Luxcmhowg Touring Office 

have been replaced ; the unwearying peasants have toiled 
to redress the topsy-turvy arrangement of soils due to 
inillions of explosions; brand-new villages have arisen, 
less picturesque than the old but much more sanitary; 
saplings struggle whci'c ancient woods once grew; the 
tangled winding-gears of the old pit-heads arc replaced 
with new machinery; and Northern. France li\'cs again. 
Oats, rye, hops, beet, and flax — crops of a cool, cloudy 
climate — thrive on the lowlands of Flanders, sheep on 
the chalk hills, market-gardens in the Picardy valleys, 
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and dairy cows everywhere. The coalfield produces two- 
thirds of all the coal raised in France. Lille, Roubaix, 
and Toiircoing together form a great textile centre for 
linen and woollens ; Doiiai makes locomotives ; Amiens 
velvets ; and Valenciennes lace. (Fig. 21; also see pp. 
142-149.) _ _ 

Dunkirk is the commercial port of this industrial region, 
importing wool, cotton, jute, and timber, and exporting 
coal and cloths. Within the town are factories making 
various textiles, petroleum refineries, and iron-foundries. 
In 1934 only Marseilles, of commercial ports, had more 
tonnage entering and leaving—/.^., omitting ports of call 
of the mail-steamers and the termini of large passenger 
services. Thus Dunkirk is a busier port than Bordeaux. 
Calais and Boulogne are ports connected with Dover and 
Folkestone respectively across the Narrov/ Seas. Boulogne 
is the leading fish-port in Continental Europe. 

Alsace and Lorraine 

Here is another industrial region in a very different 
setting — among limestone scarps, around the pine-forests 
of the Vosges, by the terraced vineyards of the Rhine and 
Moselle or the hop-fields and orchards of the Rift (Fig. 21). 
Lorraine enjoyed little industrial prosperity until after 
1850. The vast deposits of iron ore in the limestone 
were kno\vii, but their phosphoric impurities prevented 
exploitation. When, however, scientists overcame the 
difficulty of using this ore in steel manufacture the region 
grew busy and wealthy. After the Franco-Prussian War 
Lorraine, then in its infancy as an industrial region, was 
ceded by France to Germany. The acejuisition of Lor- 
raine ores by Germany just at this time \yhen industrializa- 
tion was making rapid advances in Western Europe 
contributed in a large measure to that country’s growth 
'k) a great world-power, Ruhr and vSaar coal with Lorraine 
ore forming a favoured economic and political unit. The 
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restoration of Lorraine to France after the last war has 
split this unit, causing a decline in steel production in 
Germany, but a rapid rise in France, with the advantage 
of Saar coal till early in 1935 and increased coal-produc- 
tion also from new pits in the Nord. 

A secondary iron- and steel-manufacturing area has 
arisen on the ore-field, using coal brought by ore-trucks 
returning from the coalfields (Ruhr, Saar, or Franco- 
Belgian). Nancy, Longwy, and Briey make heavy metal 
goods of various kinds. Deposits of salt, sand of the sand- 
stone to the east, and certain clays give rise to glass- and 
china-works in the same region. 

On both flanks of the Vosges there is a busy textile 
industry, especially in cottons — for example, at Mulhausen 
on the one side, and at a number of smaller towns, 
Belfort, Epinal, Saint-Die, Raon, etc., on the other. Hill 
pastures with sheep, waterfalls, and mill-sites were no 
doubt the origin of a woollen industry in the area ; the 
change over to cotton has occurred comparatively 
recently. It developed first at Mulhausen, where the 
import of raw material via the Rhine was easiest, and the 
spread of the industry to the western (French) side of 
the Vosges occurred only when refugees from the German 
occupation of Mulhausen in 1871 crossed the mountains. 

Strasbourg, as a route centre, as a Rhine-Ill port, as a 
canal port via the Saveime Gate, and as a gap town on 
the Orient Express route, has already been mentioned 
(p. 1 71). The trade of the city is particularly in coal and 
cotton for the Alsace mills. 

Champagne 

Between the Meuse and Moselle lands of limestone 
scarps, on one side, and the Paris clays, on the other, is 
a dry land of chalk hills and scarps, Champagne — the 
country of champs (i.e,, grassy fields, as distinct from tlie 
forests to east or west) (Fig. 15). Sheep are associated 
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clialk uplands, and the woollen industry still siir- 
Aives at Troyes (hosiery) and Reims. {Cf. Norwich, its 
early .wealth .from • wool, ' and- ' its cathedral.) More 
important than, wool to-day.,' are the vineyards and the 
manufacture of champagne. These vineyards arc south 
of Reims, on. the arc of thcfalaise -('scarp’) of the .Ile-de- 
France— -/u?.,, the central .clay., .The chalk-lands farther 
east are either too dry (the upper -chalk) or too w'ct (the 
lower chalk being a compact formation on which stagnant 
ponds are frequent). The .special qualities of champagne 
arc due only part.ly to the soil and the .northeiMi site of 
the N’ineyarcls, and mainly to elaborate maturing in cool 
cellars hewn out of the neighbouring chalk hills. In this 
connexion it is of interest to note that in the Chiltcrn Idills 
of England an industry has been started which imports 
grape-juice (not matured as wine) and proposes to turn 
this raw material into 'champagne’ within chalk t'aults 
in the .hills."'" 


Between Armorica and Paris Normandy 

Normandy is not only the Cotentin Peninsula, but an 
area stretching eastward from its west coast across the 
low'er Seine to beyond Dieppe: the Germans call the 
Channel Islands Normtonische Inseln. The whole Coten- 
tin Peninsula is part of the Armorican block ; immediately 
to its east is a narrow limestone ridge which reappears 
across the Channel at Portland Bill ; chalk uplands occur 
on both sides of the lower Seine. Normandy is a land of 
mild climate with little cultivation, but where dairy-cattle, 
horses, pigs, and poultry are important. Orcliards of 
cider-apples occur towards the west. The largest to^vns 
arc the ports, which lie at openings in a. treacherous coast 
of chalk cliffs, sandy shoals, and granite rocks. Of such 
openings the Seine mouth is quite the most inviting. At 
its \'ery entrance is Le Flavre — ''The Harbour’ of the Seine 
and of Paris, the second port of France, outri\'alled only 
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by Marseilles. The prosperity of Le Havre began onlv 
with the days of big ocean liners, since by its position it 
was more easily adaptable to the new conditions of ship- 
ping than the older and bigger ports farther from the sea 
and therefore with shallower water. Le Havre is a ter- 


A Farmyard in Normandy 

Xonuandv is a dairy-land of cool green pastures and an orchanMand of apples 
and cider. Compare this little farm with those shown at pp, 49 and 194. 

By courtesy of the Southern RuU-u'ay 

minal port and a port of call for many great lines of ocean 
steamers, connecting with Southampton. But though 
passenger-boats comprise most of the tonnage of the port, 
Le Havre is a busy commercial centre, ' dealing with 
imports of cotton and coffee especially. 

Dieppe is a port in a gap of the chalk cliffs, and a 
fcislitOnablc plage. Caen was William the Conqueror’s 
port, on a little river that was navigable for the boats 
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of those da\Sj but to-day as a port it is insignifujaiit. 
though it has busy steel- works, started during the last 
war, using local ore in the limestone ridge, and iniportin.o' 
coal from England. Cherbourg is now more or less an 
artificial poit, maintained mainly as a naval base guarding 


Packing Mistletoe near Honfleur, 
River Seine 
] his is one f>j' luxury branches ol i£«:ardening 
K]V|cra, the fiyTudil trade of the Scilly Islarn 
ilolland), all ol \vhi('h rely on the cornparativt' 
capital cities and large provi 
By L'ourh'sy of ihe Southern 
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and little mills with waterwheels. The story is repeated 
of the inventions that heralded the Industrial Revolution, 
of a sudden change to large-scale production, and of the 
turn-o\^er from woollens to cottons. Rouen faced England, 
where this industrialization developed first and to its 
greatest extent, arid the people of the old town soon 
sought similar possibilities of increased production and 
quick wealth from the little mills around. But the young 
rocks of the district contained none of the necessary coal 
for driving the steam-engines. However, English mer- 
chants were only too willing to sell coal, engines, looms, 
or anything else. The largest French coalfield soon began 
to develop not far away, and the western outlook of the 
Seine mouth invited imports from America. Thus Rouen 
became industrial. But this textile area is distincti\'e, 
since the little mill towns are not blatant, upstart children 
of industrialism, but retain a rural charm despite their 
factories. There has been no centralization of workshops, 
with the consequent sprawling growth of mean streets 
and factory-blocks over the countryside. Rouen’s sur- 
roundings of farm-land, winding river, and preserved 
forest are still unspoiled ; and although Rouen is a busy 
industrial town and a large port, nevertheless its cathedral 
and neighbouring streets, reminiscent of Exeter or Nor- 
wich, have a staid courtliness that belongs to a bygone age. 

Notebook Work: 53 

(i) Draw a map of the English Channei to show on both, 
sides the ports of the Narrow Seas, the larger ports for ocean 
liners, and. the naval stations; mark also the railways giving 
rapid connexion between the ports and London or Paris. 

(ii) Shade a map of France to show the hinterlands of 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, Nantes, Le Havre, and Dunkirk. 

The South of the Paris Basin 

Between the Central Massif and Paris the same con- 
centric arrangement of geological formations repeats itself, 
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but, instead of the ri\^ers flowing towards the central 
lioliorv as one \vould expect, here the middle Loire cuts 
a great bite out of the southern basin, going first i,iorth» 
ward through limestone and chalk gaps to the central 
clays and then bending westward' to leave the basin 
through other. chalk and limestone 'gaps. Berry,. on the 
northern .edge of the Massif, is a broken land of infertile 
limestone, the scarp formation of which is, however, seen 
at its best in the Cote cFOr farther east, between t!ie ri\'ers 
Loire, Saone, and Seine. Morvan, between these two 
limestone lands, is a northern extension of tlic cr\'stallinc 
rocks of the Massif. The lowlands of the middle Loire 
are one of the most fertile areas of France, the clays 
having been lightened and fertilized by drainage from 
the waj'ied geological formations around. Touraiiie is the 
'Garden of France' ; Orlcanais is the land oi' chateaux 
— i,e.. palaces rather than fortresses. Vineyards line the 
river Loire as far upstream as Orleans, to be continued 
eastw^ard, with only a small break, in the viney ards of 
Champagne. The middle Loire is well removed from, the 
raw climate of Northern France and from the cloudy 
mildness of Brittany; its inland position gives it cold 
winters, but hot and sunny summers. Orleans is at the 
northern bend of the river Loire where the great lowland 
road and railway to Bordeaux reach the valley from 
Paris. Tours stands where the Loire valley route forks, 
either to continue downstream to Nantes or to use the 
Poitou Gate to reach the south. Both towns ha\'e small 
woollen industries and Tours makes pottery, but they arc 
less industrial than residential and palatial, with the faded, 
giory of past m.onar€hies. 

Paris 

Lastly, there is the focus of the wdiole basin and of all 
France — Paris, The maps to be' drawn in the following 
exercises will illustrate various aspects of its site. 
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Notebook Work: 54 

(i) Di'aw a map of the river Seine and its tributaries aiui 
note the following points about the site of Paris with regard 
to this river-basin : 

(a) It is central; (b) it is not so far upstream that the river is 
narrow and shallow; (c) it is not so far downstream that the 
river's width and meanders become a barrier ; (d) it is at that one 
point on the main stream where it can take advantage of more 
than one tributary route; (e) it is at a point -where an island in 
mid-stream originally provided a natural fort ; (/) it is the centre 
of the most fertile part of the basin. 

Mark other town sites in the Seine basin and compare them 
with Paris, 

(ii) Draw a map to show next a somewhat larger area than 
the Seine basin only, so that you may see if any of those 
tributary routes which focus on Paris have connexions wider 
than the rims of the basin. Show as far as the Rhine, the 
middle and lower Loire, and the Saone. Put in the highlands 
that seem to be definite barriers — the Ardennes and Eifel, the 
Flunsriick, the Hardt, the \^osges, and the Central Massif. 
Suggest with lighter lines the circles of limestone and chalk 
hills. Both these rings are much broken where rivers have 
cut gaps similar to those in, for example, the Downs at Maid- 
stone or Arundel, and the Limestone Ridge at Lincoln or 
Bristol. That is why the encircling lines should be light, sug- 
gestive only of possible barriers. Now follow the courses of 
the Seine tributaries in turn upstream to see if their valley 
routes give easily on to other routes, and mark the following 
with arrows always pointing towards Paris : [a] Oise-Sambre 
-Meuse-European Plain; (b) Marne-Saverne Gate by two 
routes — (i) Verdun and Metz, (ii) Toul and Nancy, at the 
Meuse and Moselle crossings ; (c) Seine-Yonne-Dijon (a. 
steep drop here) ; (^) Seine-Aube~upper Marn e-Burgundy 
Gate; (e) Seine-Loing (a small tributary of the Y’onne)- 
Loire; (f) Paris-Orleans (straight across the clay centre of 
the basin) ; {g) Seine-Rouen-Le Havre ; [h ) Paris to ihv. 
west. 

(iii) Finally, draw a map to show Paris as the only focal 
point of all the diverse regions which together form France. 
The names of the various railway systems are; (//) P.L.AL^ 
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from Paris to the Mediterranean coast ; (h) Orleans, Iroiri Paris 
to Toulouse, Bordeaux, Nantes, and Brest, via Orleans; 
(r) Midi, beUveen Atlantic and Mediterranean via Toulouse ; 
[d) Elat, from Paris to Dieppe and Le Havre, CTcr]:)ourg-, 
Brest, and Bordeaux; {e) Est, from Paris to the Rhine Rift; 
and (f) Jdord, from Paris to Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, and 
.Lille/ . ■ 

Paris and France . 

Paris is focal — the political, intellectual, and commer- 
cial capital of those diverse regions which are France; it 
is the leading industrial city, witli manufactures of motors 
(Delage, Hotchkiss, Peugeot, Renault, and Voisin are 
some of the makes),' musical instruments, paper, metal 
goods, and '^Parisian’ goods; it is the fashion centre' of 
the world ; it is a large port at the limit of navigation on 
the Seine and at the centre of a busy canal system ; it is 
more than the capital of France — it is the I'oute centre 
of the railways and airways of Western Europe. 

But although all France looks to Paris, Paris is not 
France. France is a land of peasant farmers, with only 
one area where industry has ousted agriculture, and that 
is Paris. Industrial though Lille, Lyons, and Marseilles 
may be, they are immediately backed by areas of most 
intensive cultivation. In England and Wales nearly 40 per 
cent, of the people arc employed in factories, and only 
about 7 per cent, in agriculture and fisheries ; in France 
the figures are 36 per cent, and 38 per cent, respectively ; 
in Poland 9 per cent, and 76 per cent, respectively. 
England represents extreme industrialization; Poiand 
repi'csents mainly the age before the Industrial Re\’olU“ 
tion ; France, a western country with coal and iron, has 
maintained an even course between two extremes. The 
sircnglh of France lies not in factories, not in world trade, 
and not in a great o\'erseas empire, but in her peasants, 
to whom their farms mean everything. The characteristic 
of these people is unstinting work, humble living, simple 
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contentment, and a thrift that is' almost, a vice., The^ 
tricolour, ,a revolutionary cockade, the ashaveii' 

poodle, a poilu, a. midinette, and pistols for' two^ — these 
may symbolize France for the outside world, but far more 
French than any "'of these are a bent peasant and his 


frugal wife. 


SOME STATISTICS ABOUT FRANCE , • 

For coniparaiive area^ uses of lanf comparative population^ 
and occupations see Figs, 27. 

[French de'parternents are geographical units whose boundaries 
are based as often as possible on the water-partings of main 
streams and tributaries. Thus along the river Garonne there 
are departemenls of Gironde, Lot-et-Garonrie, Tarn-et-Garonne, 
Haute-Garonne, and Ariege'(a Pyrenean departement around 
the river Ariege). It is worth studying closely the boundaries 
throughout one large river-basin, j 


Etat 

Nord 

Est 

Orleans 

P.L.M. 

Midi 


CO-MMUNIGATIONS ' K) 3 3 ) 

Railways (miles) 


5.667 
2.357 
3.009 
4,88 1 
6,r8o 
2,678 


Rivers ami Canals 

6088 miles of navigable waierways, carrying 
over 53 million tons of freight annually. 


Certain Crops in 1934, in 1000 Tons 


Wheat . 





• y.3.59 

Oats . 





■ 4. ‘35 

Barley . 





• ‘.137 

Rye 





829 

Potatoes 





. 14,822 

Beet 





. 7.46' 


;(1933): 


FRANCE 


Production of Wheat in Europe, in ■ the YeaR .iq'?/^ or 
IN 1000 Tons 


France (1934) 

• ^■^^.359 

Italy (1934) . 


Germany (1934) 


Spain (1933) . ' . 

■ 

Rumania (1933) • 

. 3,240 

•Yugoslavia (1933). . 

. 2,628 

Poland (1933) 

■ . 2,174 

Czechoslovakia (1933) 


Hungary- (1934)' . . 

, \ ,6Bo 

Bulgaria (1933) 


Production of Wine in Europe 

IN THE Year ht 

IN 1000 Hectolitres 

France .... 

77,000 

Italy ' . ' . 


Spai,n . , ... 

20,440 

Euro]3e .... 

I 60, 00(3 

World .... 

about 1 80.000 

Production of Aluminium in Europe in 1034, 

in 1000 Tons 



Germany . 
Fra,n,ce ■ 

Norway ,', . .. ■ 
United Kingdom 
Italy . .. ' . . , . 

Switzerland 

.Comp^are ' 

U.S.A. 

Canada,.'. . 


37-2 

1G3 
"I 5 - 5 . 
12*5 
J 2'4 
8 -1 : 


■ 33'6 


Trade ' in 1934,,' in,' Millions' of' Francs 


Foods Imports 

•Wine . ' . ^ ' ■. : - 'ly'Bgo, 

Cereals . . . . . . .1,210 

' Oil-seeds ’ ■ . . :■ ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ g.24 

Coffee 700 

Sugar . . ... .477 
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Raw Materials for Manufactures 


Coal and coke . . . . . i ,963 

Wool : ■ , . . ■ ... ■. ■ , . . ' * i?325 

Petroleum . . . . . . 1,157 

Cotton . . . . . . . 1,07 1 

Chemicals . . . . . . 751 

Metals . , .... ' . . 43 1 

Hides . , . . . . . 329 

Silk . . . . . . . 159 


The imports came from Germany, the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Italy (about 30 per cent, of the value); 
from French colonies (about 25 per cent.) ; and from U.S.A., 


Argentina, and Brazil (about 15 per cent.). 

7^ , Exports 

roods 


Wine . 

498 

Fruits and vegetables 

i6i 

Manufactures 


Chemicals 

. . . . 1,650 

Iron and steel 

* • * t,555 

Cottons . 

. . .813 

Motors . . 

612 

Silks . . . 

570 

Glass , ' 

. . 274 

Soaps and perfumes 

. . . 248 

Jewellery . . 

232 

Clothing . . . . 

. 157 

Raw materials 


Timber . , . . 

70 

The exports went to the European 

countries mentioned above 

(about 43 per cent, of the value), to French colonies (about 30 per 

cent.), and to U.S.A., Argentina, and Brazil (about 7 per cent.). 

French Ports in Order of Tonnage (entered and 

cleared) in Millions of ’ 

Tons (1934) 

Marseilles 

• '-27-3 

Seine ports 

20*5 

Cherbourg 

12*8 

Channel ports . 


Dunkirk .... 

... Q ' 

Bordeaux 

4*8 

Loire ports 


SeTe (Cette) 



SECTION VI 

THE BASIN OF THE DANUBE 

Central Europ 

: (1) , Point in your atlas or- on the pans of 

Europe, that have '■■■.bee.n described .in previous sec lions of this 
book, and foilow the .boundaries' of these, regions. . 

(ii) Point to 'the parts, of Europe still to .be studied, lliesc 
are described in this section, and the succeeding one — Section 
VL “The Basin of .the .■Danube,’.’ -and- Section VII, “The 
Mediterranean Land.s.’’ ' 

. (ill) Point to the: three Mediterranean, peninsulas, and then 
to the area between these and., re-gions that. have' already been 
considered.'^ ' ' ^ u ' 

,(iv) Follow the course of the river Danube, from it§ source 
in the Black Forest to its' delta in the. Eiack Sea. 

(v).. Follow the course, of th'e .^Alpinef'. folds eastward from 
the Alps of Switzerland, round -'the great horseshoe bend of 
the Carpathians, and then eastward once more along the 
Balkan Mountains. Note that the river Danube cuts through 
this mountain system twice — at each end of the (kirpathian 
'horseshoe.’ 

: vi) Find the ibllowing large tributaries of the river Danube: 
the Inn, Drave, Save, Theiss, Morava, and Pruth. Now point 
to die limits of the basin of the Danube. 

(vii'j Finally, from a political map of Europe get a general 
idea of the position of liie countries that will be studied in 
this section— Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

fThc* points in Nos. iv-vii must be quite clearly grasped 
before the rest of this chapter can be thoroughly understood. ! 

The term 'Western Europe’ is a vague expression that 
has already been used several times in this book. What 
exactly is Svestern’ in Europe? How far eastward does 
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Western Europe extend? What decides whether a region 
shall be included in Western Europe? None of these is 
an easy question to,' answer, and there are similar ' diffi- 
culties in delimiting a Southern or an Eastern or a 
Northern Europe. It follows that there will be an area 
of very doubtful extent that might be called Central 
Europe. Text-books that have. a Central European section ■ 
generally include in that area all Germany and Poland, 
sometimes Holland and Belgium, always Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, and Hungary, sometimes Switzerland, nearly 
always Rumania, sometimes Bulgaria, and usually the 
whole of Yugoslavia, although it has a Mediterranean 
coast. This book has been planned mainly on natural 
regions, and the difficulty of defining Central Europe has 
been avoided ; but whatever the plan the very crookedness 
of the build of this sub-continent will eventually lead to 
complications. In this section a diversity of regions, 
between the Great European Plain in Germany and 
Poland in the north and the Mediterranean peninsulas in 
the south, has to be considered, and through this compli- 
cated central area flows the river Danube, the basin of 
wdiich river is the starting-point of the section. First the 
basin will be considered as a whole; later the political 
units associated with it will be described separately in 
more detail. 

New D.ANUBIAN States 

The complicated diversity of the Danube basin is 
reflected in the chequered history of its countries and in 
their present political problems. Romans, Tartars, Slavs, 
Turks, and Teutons in their turn have controlled parts of 
the basin, but no one people has ever ruled the whole of it. 
The result is a mixture of races, religions, and cultures, 
never homogeneous and often in direct opposition. In 
pre-War days the Central Powei's — Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey— controlled a great strip 
of territory stretching from the North Sea to the Persian 
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Gulf, audit was the solidarity and continuity of this line, ' 
; that enabled' them ' to -hold out - for ■ so, long against the,: 
superior,, man-power and wealth'of : the ■, Allies during the 
War. Conversely, the separation and even isolation of 
the Allied countries — Britain,. France, Italy, Russia (until 
tlie Bolshevik revolution), Rumania, .Serbia,', and, later, 
the United States — made joint action for victory well-nigh 
impossible. The scattered campaigns of the War were 
all attempts to break the continuity of the line of the 
Central Powers. Flanders and Mesopotamia were the ends 
of the line; the Dardanelles, Salonika, and the Trentino 
were weak links in its centre. The break-through that 
marked the beginning of the end was Allenby’s success 
ill Palestine and the consequent defeat of Turkey. 

The political reshuffle in Central Europe is still incom- 
plete. Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania have 
formed, for mutual protection, a ‘Little Entente.' Austria 
is in the impossible position of a buffer state without the 
necessary neutrality; while a shrunken and dissatisfied 
Hungary regards her immediate neighbours as spiteful 
I or actually hostile. Such is the state of affairs in the very 

i centre of Central Europe. There is little doubt that the 

; area is a danger-zone where some trivial local incident 

• might precipitate another and a worse European disaster. 

] It is for this reason that one ought to try to understand 

! as fully as possible what are the points of \iew of the 

different Central European states, and a knowledge of 
their geography — fr., a study of their surroundings — is 
at any rate one essential towards such understanding. 

Notebook Work: 55 

Refer to the historical table at pp. 375 •'377, and copy out 
those parts that concern Danubian lands. 

j Danube Basin: Structure 

The Swiss Alpine folds, the nature and origin, of which 
have been discussed, are continued eastward in a system 
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of niountain-chains to which the general term 'Alpine’ 
is applied because of similarity in age and in structure , 
In the area approximately westward of the St Gotthard 
‘knot’ the folding has been most intense; eastward it 
seems as if the pressure that produced the folds has been 
less violent, for the series of folds spreads out fan- wise 
(Fig. 22)3 the crumpling and displacement of the sedi- 
mentary rocks is less severe, and the core of crystalline 
rocks is exposed only in a few regions. The northern rib 
of this fan of mountain-chains is continued eastward as 
the Carpathians, which curve in a great arc before 
resuming the eastward trend as the Balkan Mountains. 
As far as this particular section is concerned, that is the 
end of the fokl, but actually it reappears farther east in 
the Crimea, more magnificently in the Caucasus, and so 
eastward to culminate in the mighty Pamirs, whence 
reradiate eastward another system of Alpine folds, bounded 
southward by the Himalayas. 

From the Swiss Alps the southern rib of the fan bends 
sharply southward as the Dinaric Alps, a series of parallel 
folds stretching southward as the Pindus Mountains into 
Greece and protruding into the Mediterranean Sea as 
the ‘fingers’ of Morea, reappearing in Crete with the 
eastwarci direction reasserted, and so onward in the 
Taurus Mountains of the south of Asia Minor to the 
Armenian mountain-knot and thence by the Zagros and 
Sulaimaii Mountains, eventually to link with the northern 
rib in the Pamirs. The whole comprises one colossal 
system of folds, in a definite east-west line, almost from 
side to side of the greatest land-mass in the woidd. 

The Alpine folds of Europe were prevented from further 
northward and westward extension by a seiies of buffers 
in the form of old mountain-blocks — the Central Massif, 
the Vosges and the Black Forest, and the Bohemian 
Diamond — all of which limit the folded mountains oi* 
France, Switzerland, and Austria. The blocks that have 
shaped the Carpathian ‘horseshoe’ are not so easy to see 
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Fig. ‘22. Central Europe: Structure and Route 

Can S'uit nairu' the towur, on the s^^eond map? 
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on a, physical map ; they, are the Polish . plateau (referred 
to at p. 98) and, faither east and southy outliers of the 
platform which is' the foundation of R.ussia,.. A' downfold 
between the old blocks and the young folds is marked by 
the Rhone Corridor, the Swiss plain, the South German 
‘foreland/ Moravia, and parts of the valleys of the upper 
Vistula, the upper Dniester, and the upper Pruth (Fig. 22) . 

The Diiiaric Alps lie between two sunken areas repre- 
sented now by a part of the Adriatic Sea and the Hun- 
garian Plain, the foundeiing being probably the result 
of relief of pressure in the lee of the push that produced 
the folds. Whether the Dinaric Alps are the result of 
compression between two sinking blocks or whether they 
represent a great backwash from the buffers of the 
northern blocks is still a matter of dispute ; in any case, 
they have characteristics that distinguish them from true 
Alpine folds. 

The Balkan Mountains are folded against the Rhodope 
block to their south; how and why the pressure should 
have come from the north in this case is not definitely 
known. 

In this account stress has been laid on the mountains, 
but of course the lowlands are more important from the 
of view of settlement. The following Danubian lowlands 
occur within great bends of the folded mountains : [a) the 
Rumanian plain, {b) the Hungarian plain, and (c) the 
upper Hungarian plain. 

Notebook Work: 56 

Copy the first map of Fig. 22, which shows the structure 
of the Danube basin, and add to it the courses of the main 
rivers — the Danube and its tributaries, and parts of the 
Rhone, Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Vistula, and. Dniester. 

. The Course r OF THE' Dahube' , - . - ' 

Some of the river-courses marked in the preceding 
exercise are easy to explain, the rivers Inn, Dra^^e, Save, 
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and Morava in particular occupying for great parts of 
their courses definite downfolds. The course of the river 
Danube is much more complicated. It rises in the Black 
Forest, and flows at first in a direction parallel to the 
Alpine folds but at a considerable distance from them, 
and not, as one would expect, in the low land immediately 


The Danube Gorge below Linz and aqove Vienna 

By courtesy of the Austrian Federal Raihvays 


to their north. It is thought that the river occupied 
this low land at one time, but that Alpine glaciers, 
moraines, and torrential tributaries with heavy loads 
have gradually pushed the main stream farther north 
until no^v it flows on the dip-slope of tlie Swabian Juras 
(pp. 173, 174). 

The steep edge of the Bohemian Forest checks the 
north-eastern direction of the Danube, forcing it tow'ards 
the south-east and into the Vienna basin, which is a 
faulted low land between the Alps and the Bohemian 
block. 

Next the river cuts through the Alpine folds, first 
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through outlying ribs of mountains at Budapest, and 
later through the Transylvanian Alps at the Iron Gates. 
It is quite certain that these breaks are not just fortuitous 
gaps in the mountain-chains, and it is ecjually certain 
from the shapes of the cuttings that they have been made 
by the rh’er itself. The question arises, how is it possible 



The Danube Gorge near the Iron Gate 

By courtesy of the Rumanian Legation 


for a river to cut a way through mountains far higher 
than its own bed? There are two explanations. Either 
the ri\Tr-bed was once as high as the mountains — which 
implies that its source was once very much higher than 
it is now, and that, as the source became lower for some 
reason, so the river kept pace with the lowering by cutting 
downward in its own bed. Or it may be that the river 
w’as there before the mountains were born, and that they 
rose slowly enough for the river to wear a way through 
them to maintain its course. Both processes can be seen 
working when certain navv}4ng tasks are in progress. For 
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iiistanc.e, when a ditch for a drain- is. being dug pedes.trians 
will often maintain a right of -way' across ; the line- of 
iipthrowii earth and keep their path at pavement level,, 
although little mountains rise on either side of their, gap.- 
Or, again, the traffic of the barrows of na\wics remoxing 
earth from the top of a mound to some distance beyond 
the bottom will wear a gap in the lower slopes; if the 
work continues the hill-top may be reduced to ground - 
level, wliile an outer rim remains comparati\"ely high, 
but )'er witli the track of barrows carx’ed through it. The 
Iron Gates are probably the work of the river Save. Before' 
the Alpine folds occurred the Hungarian plain wais a sea. 
xvhich the rise of surrounding mountains converted inro 
a lake. This lake probably overflowed at the ]3oint in the 
rising folds vvliere the Iron Gates arc now. 

Below Vienna the river Danube maintains for a lime 
the general eastern direction, but soon takes a sharp turn 
southward as far as the junction with the Drave. The 
former of these courses may be regarded as flo^xing into 
what was once a great Hungarian lake. The gradual 
evaporation of its water left a bed tilted to the south , and 
across this the Danube now meanders in sluggish channels. 
The powerful Drax'e and Save push the river eastward 
again, a course which continues below the Iron Gates 
until the Dobruja Plateau turns it north into the sunken 
block of the Black Sea, wdiich the river enters by a x^ery 
symmetrical delta with one main channel- — xvhicli is 
fortunate for naxigational purposes. 

The ' Danube Ba-sih : Political : 

Notebook Work : 57 

R{.*pea1 the map of Exercise 56, without names ol‘ pliysica) 
features, and divide the Danube basin into physical regions, 
marking their boundaries clearly. 

To this map add, from an atlas, the poiilical froruiers of 
the Danubian countries, and after reading the following section 
explain what the map illustrates. 
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After the last war the statesmen of the \ictorious Allies 
had the task of redrafting the political frontiers of Central 
Europe. The aim was to produce a new and happier 
Europe ^vherein there should be no cause for another 
tragedy like the Great War. To achieve this object 
peoples who had been subject to 'alien’ rule — he., rule 
by people not of their own nationality — were either to 
be freed and then formed into independent states or to 
be returned to their own nation. The establishment of 
these new countries automatically broke up the solidarity 
of the old empire of Austria-Hungary, but at the outset 
of the treaty negotiations it was definitely agreed by all 
the Allies that there should be no spiteful revenge by the 
victors on the \nnquished, and that the grand opportunity 
should be seized for the elimination of national grievances. 
Accordingly the Slav peoples were freed from Teuton 
rule, and three new Slav states — Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia — were established, the first two consisting 
of Northern Slavs, and the last of Southern Slavs. 

The position of Poland has alreaciy been described. 
Czechoslovakia is the land of the Czechs, who inhabit 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and of' the kindred 
Slovaks, who are mountain people of the northern Car- 
pathians. Yugoslavia is a much enlarged Serbia, a 
pre- War country of Slavs living around the valleys of the 
Morava and Vardar. To-day the country includes Serbs, 
Croats, Slovenes, and Montenegrins, who are all kindred 
Southern Slavs but, it will be shown later, far from being 
a united people. 

Rumanians are not Slavs, but it is doubtful to what 
extent their pride at being 'Roman’ is justifiable. The 
large increase in Rumanian territory since the War can 
be explained only partly on racial grounds. Some of the 
acquired land has been seized as a visible reward of being 
on the side of the victorious Allies and as compensation 
for damage to Rumanian oilfields during the War. 
Bukovina was taken from Austria, TraiisyKania and 
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part of Banat from Hungary, and Bessarabia from 
Russia. ■ ■ 

The new boundaries of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and Rumania have resulted in the reduction of the vast 
Austria-Hungary of pre-War days to two small states. 
Austria is now almost wholly an Alpine country with one 
small plain on which stands Alenna, an overwhelmingiy' 
top-heaw. capital for such a .small, poor land. Hungary 
is now the land of the Magyars, of the middle Danube 
plain. ■ Italy also acquired territory from Austria-Hungary, 
in the Alpine lands of South Austria and at Trieste and; 
Fiume, the political problems of which will be explained 
later. 

Such was the reshuffle of boundaries after the War, but 
the granting of racial freedom did not end the statesmen’s 
difficulties. Two other problems loomed large — the ques- 
tion of minorities and complications about religions. In 
Bohemia there arc many Germans, in Slovakia Magyars 
and Riithenians (the latter akin to the Russians) ; in 
Rumania there are Magyars, Germans, Turks, Biilgars, 
and Jews; in Yugoslavia the Croats and Slovenes, 
although Slavs, are minorities unwillingly under Serb 
rule, and in the Trentino there are many Austrians. It 
will never be possible to delimit boundaries that will solve 
this minority problem, but there is no doubt that readjust- 
ment at many points would go far towards a peaceful 
solution. Whether such readjustment will be granted 
willingly by the states concerned is a difierent proposition. 

Central Europe marks the meeting-place of three 
branches of the Christian Church — ^the Roman Catholi- 
cism of the centre, the Protestantism of Germany and 
Northern Bohemia, and the Greek Church of the Balkan 
peninsula — the official atheism of Russia, and Moham- 
medanism in the considerable Moslem settlements of the 
Balkans. 

In this setting of racial and religious antagonism states- 
men had the task of devising a new Europe freed from the 
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menace of strife. It is easy to find fault with their solution ■ 
of the problem and to detect places where readjustment 
is necessary;' but it is not easy to see how. such alterations 
are to be made and who is to make them, while, it is 
almost impossible to suggest a settlement so that unani- 
mous agreement shall be assured. 

The Danube Basin: Routes 

West; of , the St Gotthard knot the xAlps ' are , violently 
compressedmnd twisted; eastward the strands open out 
as the Carpathians and Dinarics ; farther east again they 
curl inward once more, so that Central Europe is girt by 
mountains (Fig. 22). 

In studying the routes of a mountain-girt area like this 
one has to think not only of gaps and passes, but whether 
such openings lead to anywhere in particular. It is often 
easier to go round an obstacle than to take shorter but 
more difficult routes through it. Now the mountain 
obstacle of Central Europe lies generally east and west, 
and there are four easy ways round it, as follows (Fig. 22, 
ii) : (a) along its northern edge, via the Great Plain 

through Poland and Germany^ — an east-west route; 
(/;) along its southern edge, the Mediterranean Sea 
— an east-west route; (r) along its eastern edge, m the 
Russian plain — a north-south route; and (d) along its 
western edge, either (i) via the Atlantic or (ii) m the 
Rhone Corridor and the Seine or Rhine valley — north- 
south routes. So it can be seen that unless there is some 
special attraction there is no need to go through the 
central area at all. 

Great routes are not only of to-day. It is true that 
some of them are very recent developments and that many 
have become important only through modern improve- 
ments; but the vast majority have had their origins in 
the past. There was much traffic over the Isthmuses of 
Suez and Panama before ever the canals were built ; the 
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Rhone Corridor ^vas a most important highway long 
before P.L.M. expresses ruslied along it: tribes of nomad 
horsemen crossed the Siberian steppes hundreds of years 
before the Trans-Siberian Railway ■ was thought of. . 

Of the four main routes round the Central European 
'wallsf .only one was specially attractive to early peoples. 
The primitive European Plain was forested and marshy, 
and did not encourage early movement. Any route from 
south to north led to a harsher climate and to a forest 
rampart. Onh' the Mediterranean Sea, with its lack of 
tides, its cloudless skvj and its narrowness, lured early 
ad\’enturcrs o\cr its waters. Tyre and Sidon, Greece, 
Carthage, Rome, \’cnicc, and Genoa all in their turn, 
sought their wealth across the Mediterranean. But the 
sea was not every one’s element, and certainly did not 
attract the horsemen who had come from the East across 
hundreds of miles of the open steppe of Central Asia and 
Southern Russia. Nor did the foi'cst attract them, but it 
became a refuge for those wdio fled before the invading 
horsemen. The steppes of Russia gave on to the steppes 
of Rumania, which, however, narrowed westward and 
ended abruptly at the Carpathian wall. Beyond this 
barrier pioneers soon discovered other steppe-lands on 
the Hungarian plain, and soon the eastern horsemen 
poured over the low Carpathian passes into the new-found 
prairie-land they understood so well. Beyond Hungary 
the steppes ended, and although later eastern nomads 
advanced west and south from the Hungarian basin, it 
is significant that their exploits were more in the nature 
of raids, and that where the steppes ended their conquests 
ended too. 

For many centuries immigration, into Central Europe 
came from the east, and movement in the opposite direc- 
tion was generally in the nature of campaigns by western 
peoples to check the furtlier advance of the eastern 
strangers. Successful invasion by westerners eastward did 
not really occur until the years just before the last war, 
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when the German ambition of a Beiiin-to-Bagdad bloc 
^vas more or less achieved- However, the I 3 aiiiibian. 
highway has tended to have mainly one-way traffic onl\^ : 
and, furthermore, the route has been somewhat of a 
cul-de-sac^ terminating about Vienna — lA., at the western 
end of the encircling mountain ^vall. 

“ Until Northern Europe became peopled there was no 
reason for the development of south-north routes linking 
the old civilizations of the Mediterranean lands with the 
different culture of the sterner north. As the new northern 
countries gradually became organized communities they 
sought to exchange some of their produce for luxuries 
from the south, a very large part of the original trade 
between these two contrasted parts of Europe consisting 
of the exchange of costly furs, fine linens and wrjollens, 
amber, and slaves for spices, wines, and silks. But the 
mountains of Central Europe deflected this trade to their 
eastern and western ends. The Rhone valley route, pass- 
ing west of the mountain barrier, grew in importance 
early, because it led directly to those parts of North- 
western Europe that developed more quickly. At the far 
eastern end of the mountain barrier the old Viking route 
between the Baltic and the Black Sea became a busy way. 
Between these two highways stretched the Alpine wall, a 
single barrier in the west, but double or treble farther east. 

Soon the Rhine route became important, linking at 
first with the Rhone route via the Burgund)' Gate, but 
soon making its own way directly to Genoa via the St 
Gotthard Pass and Milan. 

Another north-south highway led from Hamburg and 
other Hansa cities due south via Hanover, Nuremberg, 
Munich, and Innsbruck to Venice via the Brenner Pass. 
As a route this is not nearly so obvious on a physical map 
as, for example, the Rhine or Rhone valley. Nevertheless, 
it has always been important, and around it and the Rhine 
route combined were built the Holy Roman Empires of 
about A.D. 1 100 and of 1360 (p. 176). 
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, ■ Eastward, of .Hamburg Northern Europe developed 
comparati^^ely slo^vly, and eastward of Venice no arm. of 
the Mediterranean Sea penetrates far north, into Europe. 
The eastern plain of Germany was the meeti,ng-place. of 
Slav and Teuton races. In the south the Balkans became 
an early battleground for Romans, Slavs, and Turks. . In' 
consequence there is no great north-south commercial 
highnvay between these areas to correspond to the Rhine- 
Rhoiie routes or the Viking route. Gaps and passes gi^v^ 
opportunities for through routes (for example, via the 
Moravian Gate in the north and the Maritza, Akirdar, 
and Morava valleys in the south) ; but no combination 
of these has ever resulted in the establishment of one main 
thoroughfare. Instead, the Moravian Gate route bends 
westtvard after \uenna and seeks Venice via the Semmer- 
ing Pass ; and the Morava valley route after Vienna bends 
westward, not northward, and seeks the Rhine route and 
Paris, 

To-day the Danube valley is traversed by the Orient 
Express route from Paris to Istanbul via the Saverne Gate 
and Strasbourg, Stuttgart and the Neckar valley, Ulm, 
Augsburg, Munich, Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Sofia, 
Philippopolis, and Adrianople (Fig, 22). 

Notebook Work; 58 

Repeat the structural map of Exercise 56, and add to it 
the routes described in the foregoing section (see Fig. 22}. 

The Danube as a Highway 

The Danube is navigable for almost all the 1800 miles 
of its length, certain short stretches where navigation was 
once difficult — for example, at the Iron Gates and in the 
delta — having now been improved, so that to-day small 
barges can ascend to Ulm. But navigability is one matter, 
and the encouragement of navigation is another. Dis- 
advantages, partly physical but mainly political, detract 
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from the value of the great river as a busy water-route. 
It is frozen in winter for about ten weeks, and the thaw 
in the upper reaches, occurring earlier than in the lower, 
more continental portions, causes floods, the duration of 
which is extended both by spring rains and by the summer 
melting of snow on the mountains whence come the 
tributaries. The two gorges check the escape of flood- 
water, with the result that the plains above them are 
liable to inundation and the river shifts its course in 
marshy surroundings. Although engineers have mastered 
most of these physical disadvantages, much more remains 
to be done if the volume of traffic should merit further 
expenditure. 

This traffic, however, is reduced by two other sets of 
circumstances. From source to mouth the Danube flows 
through farm-lands producing wheat, maize, meat, hides, 
etc. — all bulky goods that might well travel by slow 
water-transport. Unfortunately the river taps no highly 
industrialized area that might exchange its manufactures 
for farm-produce. Either the industrial districts are small 
and localized — at Munich, Vienna, and Budapest, for 
example — or else the larger, busier manufacturing regions 
— ^those in Bohemia, for instance— are better served by 
other river or canal systems. In addition, present political 
situations are a severe check on inter-state trade between 
Danubian countries. Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia are combined into a Little Entente, designed 
primarily to check any expansion or return to power of 
the country of Hungary in their midst. Rumania and 
Hungary both have surplus farm-produce to sell. The 
nearest industrial areas that are possible markets are in 
Bohemia, Saxony, and Silesia; but in both Germany 
and Czechoslovakia agriculture is of sufficient importance 
to have the active support of the Governments, whose 
policy in both countries has tended towards national self- 
i|.fficiency. So Rumania does not sell to Czechoslovakia 
ab the wheat, etc., that she might, and Hungary, the 
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nearest agTicultiiral country to Bohemia, is outside ihc 
Entente. Rumanian wheat also tends to go downstream 
to the Black Sea, and so competes in markets beyond the 
Danubian basin. The obvious purchasers of the machi- 
nery, chemicals, textiles, etc., made in Bohemia arc the 
agricultural countries of the middle and low'cr Danube, 
but. they .cannot buy unless They sell their wheat. The 
net result of the 'whole situation is a disastrous restriction 
of trade and consec|uent poverty along the whole Dan- 
ubian highway. 

Notebook Work : 59 

(i) Tabulate for the rivers Danube, Rhine, Ell.)c, and \'o]ga 

jiotes about (<s) climate, with regard to traffic on the rivers 
{'freezing, floods, etc.) ; {b) dilTerent economic regions 

traversed; (c) different political regions traversed; and 
(//) nature of trafFic, 

(ii) Draw a map showing the boundaries of the following 
countries : Switzerland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania. Shade distinctively (a) the coun- 
tries forming tlie Little Entente and (b) the countries without 
a sea-coast. Show by arrows what you think are the natural 
exits for the produce of each country. 

The Danube Bas,in: Climate and ATgetation 

The Danube basin is central in Europe and has there- 
fore a continental climate, but modified by the peninsular 
build of the Continent. Throughout the basin \vinters 
are se^’^ere and summers are hot, the greatest temperature 
ranges occurring where oceanic influences are most 
excluded. Rainfall is light because of the mountain-girt 
structure, but the mountains themselves have mucli snow 
in winter and rain in summer. Towards the west of the 
basin rain is exTuily distributed throughout the year; 
eastward the summer maximum becomes more marked ; 
southward the characteristic summer drought of rhe true 
' Mediterranean’ climate begins to be apparent in varying 
degrees according to site. 
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Notebook Work: ' 6o, 

Graph the following climate figures and write notes: 


-- 

- 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

■Nov. 

Dec. 


Temp. 

28 

31 

37 

45 

52 

59 

f >4 

62 

55 

45 

35 

27 


Rain. 

i '5 

1-3 


2-5 

3-9 

4*9 

4-9 

4-7 

3-0 

2 '5 

2’I 

2'0 


Temp. 

29 

33 

40 

50 

59 

65 

68 

67 

60 

50 

39 

32 


Rain. 

i ‘5 

1-3 

'■ i-S 

2-0 

.2-8 

2-7 

3-1 

2-7 

2-0 

1-9 

i"8 . 

I-S 


Temp. 

29 

34 

43 

52 

62 

67 

72 

71 ■ 

63 

55 

43 

34 


Rain. 

1-2 

1-3 

1-6 

2-3 

2*8' 

3*2 

2-7 

1-9 

1-7 

2*2, 

17 

i '7 

Bucha- S 

Temp. 

26 

31 

41 

52 

,62 

69 

■73 ' 

72 

; 64 

53 

40 

31 

rest. . ( 

Rain. 

i ’3 

i-i 

1*6 

1-7 

2-5 

3*5 

2’7 

2-0 

1-6 

17 

; i-g 

1-6 

Sofia . 

Temp. 

27 

29 

39 

50 

58 

G5 : 

69 

: 67 

60 

52 

40 

31 

Rain. 

1-5 

1-4 

1-5 

2-1 

3'4 

3‘3 

■ 2-8 

, 2*2 

2*0 

2*5 

2-0 

1-4 

Soan- \ 

Temp. 

9 

8 

II 

15 

24 

30 

34 

34 

30 

23 

16 

11 

biickU 1 

Rain . 

4‘9 

4-9 

6-3 

6'6 

6-2 

5-5 

5*6 

5'i 

4*6 

5*1 

4'6 

5*3 


To the west of the Danube basin is the mild raininess 
of the oceanic border; to the east are the extremes of a 
continental interior; to the south is the special climate 
called Mediterranean; and not far to the north is the 
pine-forest belt of only short summers. The result in the 
vegetation of the basin is a forest rim of deciduous, coni- 
ferous, or Mediterranean trees (according to the position 
and height of the surrounding mountains) and an enclosed 
area of steppe, which is an exceptional extension of con- 
ditions more typical of regions much farther from the 
ocean. Thus the Hungarian plain is a grassland enclosed 
by forested highlands. 

THE COUNTRIES OF THE DANUBE BASIN 

' \ Austria '' 

Austria has been described as *^'a tadpole country’’^ — all 
head and tail ^vith no body ; the tail is the mountainous 
region that includes the Tyrol, the head is Vienna. This 

^ This peak stands 10,000 feet high in the Austrian Tyrol. 
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city of nearly 2,000,000 people was the pre- War , capital ' 
of an empire that contained 25,000,000 people ; to-day 
the new boundaries of Austria include only 6,760,000 of 
these people, so that 28 per cent, of the population now 
lives in one huge city. Such a distribution is obviously top- 
heavy, especially when the mountainous nature of the rest 
of the country and the present serious restrictions in inter- 
national trade are considered. The city people of Vienna 
are factory- workers, merchants, or civil servants. Large- 
scale manufacture such as is necessary to employ so naany 
people implies the import of much raw material which 
Austria itself cannot supply either for physical or climatic 
reasons, and which has to be paid for by exports, especially 
of manufactures. Austria, an inland country, is at a great 
disadvantage as regards communications compared with 
other industrial lands in Western Europe. The result of 
these considerations, together with others concerning war 
debts, lack of coal, lack of capital, political instability, 
etc., is that Austria is bankrupt. The very site of Vienna 
at a junction of natural routes implies not confinement of 
interests within the Austrian borders alone, but wide 
ramifications of trade and influence in all the surrounding 
lands. It was on the basis of this wider outlook that the 
city grew to be the Paris of Central Europe, with manu- 
factures of luxury goods in silk, cotton, wool, leather, etc., 
depending for their markets on peculiar qualities of chang- 
ing fashion, and of motor-cars (Austro-Daimler and Steyr) . 
The real importance of Vienna, however, is its nodal site, 
and only a broader outlook of interdependence among 
the countries of Central Europe can restore to the city its 
former importance as a commercial and international 
capital of a sounder comity of nations in the middle 
Danube basin. 

^Votebook Work: 61 

re® , ' 

^ 1 ) Draw a map to show both Austria and Switzerland. 

'k parts of the rivers Rhone, Rhine, Danube, Inn, and 
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Drave. Show four areas of relief and structure combined : 
{a) the high Alpine chains, (b) the blocks of the Vosges-Black 
Forest and Bohemia, (c) the foreland between high Alps and 
upper Danube, and (d) the small Austrian plain around 
Vienna, the IMoravian Gate, part of the Hungarian plain, 
and part of the Plain of Lombardy on the south of the Alps. 
No^v insert the political boundaidcs of the region. 

(ii) Drau' a special map of Vienna as a route centre, mark- 
ing the following natural highways: (a) clown the Danube, 
(b) up the Danube, (c) the Moravian Gate, and (c/) the 
quickest way to the sea via the Semmering Pass to Venice or 
Trieste. On this map also show political frontiers. 

Most of Austria is Alpine — a land of mountains, glaciers, 
winter-sports, simimer resorts, little green valleys, tumbling 
streams, blue lakes, and sombre forests — in fact, another 
Switzerland. The southern boundary of the country is 
more or less along the water-parting between Danubian 
and Mediterranean drainage, but elsewhere the frontiers 
are very arbitrary, so that Austria includes Alpine lands, 
Alpine foreland, and a part only of the Viennese plain. 
In structure the Tyrolean Alps are complicated folds 
somewhat similar to the Swiss Alps, but the core of old 
rocks is revealed only in a few special regions like the 
Holie Tauern. This mass of peaks is sometimes referred 
to as the Hohe Tauern ‘ window,’ meaning that at this 
point an observer can see through the o\'erlying thick- 
nesses of crumpled limestone into the heart of the 
mountain-folds. 

Climates in the Tyrol are comparable to those in 
Switzerland. The northern half of the land has colder 
winters with more snow than the southern slopes towards 
the Mediterranean Sea. It is on this southern, Mediter- 
ranean' side of Austria that the Italian boundary has been 
pushed northward from the southern edge of the mountains 
overlooking the Venetian plains. It now runs far to the 
north in a great curve from Lake Como as far cast 
as Fiume, partly to include all Italian-speaking peoples 
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and partly for strategic reasons, so that a possibly hostile 
neighbour shall not have ■ ■such ready access' to the 
vulnerable plains of Northern Italy, 

. The forests, mainly of spruce, which cover one-third of 
Austria, are an important' source- of wealth, but circum- 
stances combine , to reduce the export timber' trade. 
Countries to the north of Austria either have their own 
supplies of similar woods or can import more readily from 
the, Baltic, while countries to the S'OUth restrict their 
Austrian imports for either political or financial reasons. 
Ill .consequence .the main xAustrian exports are not nati\n'^ 
ra.w materials but .manufactured ' goods of superior finish 
that can stand, the high costs of railway freightage. For 
instance, Vienna imports woollen yarn from Leeds, manu- 
factures it into woollen garments like jerseys with cle\Tr, 
distinctive colouring, and exports many of these back' to 
England, where doubtless some are actually sold in Leeds. 
Occupations in the Alpine regions of Austria are similar 
to those in Switzerland — dairying on the Alps in. summer 
and in the valleys in winter, lumbering, wood-carving, 
and the tourist industry, none of w,hich, however, is as 
highly developed as in the latter country. Iron ore found 
in the east of the mountain region goes either north to 
the coalfield and iron-works at Steyr, south, of Innsbruck, 
or south to blast furnaces at Graz. These works, however, 
are im.portant'Only .as .far as Austria is concerned,, and are 
insignifica,iit and uneco,nomic compared- with a great iron 
and steel. regio,ri like the Ruhr. ..' ■ 

All Austrian,s- 'are German-speaking and German in 
outlook, but internally there are disruptions,, political and 
religious,' between the countryfolk and the ’ city-dweliers 
ofAiemna. .Austria now forms a' buffer republic between 
tlicj two Fascist states of Germany and Italy, the two 
clictatc^rships oi' Yugoslavia and Hungary, and the demo- 
cratic GcivciMinients of Czechoslovakia and Switzerland. 
Austria is now' also a Fascist state, a sudden complication 
in this political whirl. 

s 
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Notebook Work: 62 

Turn the following note into map-form : 

'Fwo main routes cross the Austrian Alps, ihe first via ibe Brenner 
Pass from Munich to Verona and Venice, the second via the 
Scmmering Pass ifom Vienna to Trieste or Fiumc- Town -sites 
among the mountains are fixed by these routes. Innsbruck (the 
bridge-town on the Inn) is at the northern entrance ii.e.. the 
Austrian entrance) to the Brenner Pass ; Graz, in Styria, controls 
a valley between Fiume and the Semmering Pass: Klagenfurt. 
in Carintliia, is midway between the Trieste and Fiume routes, 
on the ri\’er Drave, along whose valley the connecting railway 
runs: Salzburg (the salt town) is between either Munich, or 
Innsbruck and the Linz Gorge leading to Vienna. ;\il these towns 
are only small compared with the capital, and, in their past 
importance, wealth, architecture, and culture, arc comparable 
to the towns of Southern. Germany, the independent de\'eIopment 
of which has already been described. 


Hungary 

The horseshoe of the Carpathians and Transylvanian 
Alps encloses the Hungarian plain, but the new frontiers 
of Hungary nowhere reach the ridges of the surrounding 
mountains. The boundaries of Czechoslova,kia, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia all bulge into the plain, partly for ethno- 
graphic (racial) reasons, but mainly so that the strategic 
advantages of the railway system shall not lie with Hun- 
gary. The main rivers of the plain are the Danube and 
its tributaries Save and Drave, on the right bank, and 
Theiss, on the left, but not one of the confluences of 
tributaries and main stream lies in Hungary, and long 
stretches of both the Danube and the Drave form parts 
of the boundary. Hungary is thus compact and unified, 
but is certainly not the whole of an obvious physical and 
racial region. 

The Hungarian plain consists of two parts, separated 
by the ridge of the Bakony Forest, at the southern foot of 
which lies Lake Balaton (or Flatten See), a very shallow 
mere fed by brackish springs. Both the plains are fertile 
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A Field of Tobacgo-plants 

The production ol t<jbacco means ranch patient labour. Seedlings, raised in 
liurserit's, arr^ transplanted by hand into specially prepared hekis: constant 
Weeding is necessary until the plants are well established; careful Hopping' 
prevents llowt-ririg and forces leaf-growth only ; mature leaves are hand-pif ked ; 
cuul the curing of tiu-ra, in the sun nr in ovens, needs skilful supervision. 

J)y i'outii'sy of the Hungarian Legation 


North American prairies, in many parts given to the 
ranching stage of development typical of, for example, 
Allicrta, and in other parts to the more ad^'anccd large- 
scale production of miieat and maize (Fig. 23). But at 
thjit^poiiit the similarity ends. There is no CJiicago in 
"'flimgary to represent the organized use of the produce 
of the ranches, and there is no Detroit to represent the 
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steppe, but the smaller north-western portion is rainier 
and has more trees and more variety of crops than the 
south-east. Winters are everywhere severe, and thin, 
powdery snow lies for many weeks; summers ai^e \^ery 
hot and dry, the rain falling mainly in the earl)’' part of 
the season. The plain is a replica in miniature of the 
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mechanized farming, of new lands, and there is nc 
peg, St Louis, or Minneapolis, and no Duluth 
William. Hungary is really suitable for these 
developments ; but its people, its past history as 
pean battle-ground, and the Atlantic or world 
of industrialized Western Europe, which might hi 


Typical Puszta Country on the Hungarian Plain 

By courtesy of the Hungarian Legation 


a market for Hungarian produce, all have militated against 
progress. Hungary has only one large town, Budapest, 
whose industries like the manufactures of flour, tobacco, 
sugar, leather, and woollens reflect only to a small extent 
what large-scale development on the steppes might pro- 
duce. Instead of the progressive farmers of Canada or 
the United States, Hungary has a population of peasant 
fanners many of whom are still in the stage of petty 
])rodu€tion almost wholly for their o^vn individual needs. 
In contrast to the rail, river, and canal system of the 
C.P.R. and the St Lawrence waterways, \vith great ele- 
\'alors at exchange- and terminal-points, transport through 
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:the;' Himgaiian . pla has no cause to cater for a vast 
traffic in grain or meat. In contrast to the great mills of 
Minneapolis, many Danubian mills are still rickety affairs 
built on two boats, the outer one containing a water-wheel 
which turns the millstones on the inner boat moored to 
the bank. (And yet at the end of the nineteenth centurv 


Another View showing the Flatness of the Hungarian Plain 
Cf. the illuatratiou at p. 276. The crop here is melons. 

By coiirtt'sy of the Hungarimi Legation 

American millers came to Hungary to leaim how the 
people made their excellent flour.) Budapest, however, 
has modern mills, but the industry is on the decline. In 
contrast to the prosperous separate farmsteads of North 
America, Hungarian farmers still congregate in \a.llagcs, 
the result of the need for protection and combined action 
against those raiders who throughout history have used 
the Danubian route. To-day much time and energy is 
wasted by the farmers in journeys to and from their 
distant fields. 
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Wheat is the chief crop of the plain, followed closely 
by maize, used partly as human food and partly as fodder, 
and potatoes, the two cereals being characteristic of the 
richer steppes and the potatoes of the rainier north-west. 
Cattle are reared on lowlands nearest to the rivers, and 
sheep in drier areas. Large ranches (called puszias} of 


Budapest, the Capital and only Large Town of Hungary 
By courtesy of the Hungarian Legation 


50,000 acres with 50,000 head of cattle still occur, but 
the tendency is towards smaller units. These are lands of 
real cowboys with the floppy sheepskin trousers, the 
decorated belts, the lassoos, the broncos, and the swagger 
associated with films of the Wild West, 

To-day Hungary has little surph?s of anything for 
export, and in any case is surrounded by peoples who 
would hesitate to buy that surplus if they thought their 
dealings would promote a more prosperous Hungary 
with the possibility of her future extension. Austria is 
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Hungary's best customer, and from Austria and German)' 
Hungary buys manufactures in exchange for her eggs, 
wheat/ flour, and meat. 

The Magyars, the people of Hungary, are of Asiatic 
descent and akin to the Finns ; . but' Eastern characteristics 
Iia\'-e largely disappeared, and now the people are a proud, 
and isolated unit surrounded by different Slavs. Magyars 
must not be confused with Hungarian' gipsies, who are a 
race apart. They have given the world the themes of 
some wonderful music, but contrilruted nothing to the 
prosperity of Hungary, where they are regarded' as lazy 
but picturesque nuisances. Budapest contains a large 
numlicr of Jews, 'wliose gradual rise to ] 30 wer perturbs 
Magyar '.politi,cs. 

The capital of Hungary and the only large town 
— Budapest — is situated l.)etwecn the two plains, where 
the Danube leaves its cutting between the Bakony Forest 
and the Carpathians. Buda, on the 'Roman' side of the 
river, is an old fortress site; Pest is a modern suburb. 
Szeged, on the Theiss, and Debrecen, in the north-east, 
are centres of farming districts, and in the wide streets 
great fairs take place four times each year. Tokay, below 
the slopes of the Carpathians in the farthest north-eastern 
corner of the country, has given its name to a famous wdue. 

Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia has no structural unity, for it consists 
of the Bohemian block, part of the Carpathian fo.lds, and 
an intervenirig low land. The .state has no real racial 
unity. It is true that it was founded as a land of Northern 
Slavs, as distinct from Yugoslavia, which means ‘ Southern 
Slavs’; but the very name Czechoslovakia implies two 
pccjplcs — Czechs and Slovaks, while it omits very impor- 
tant minorities like Germans, Magyars, and Rutherdans, 

^ In 1934 the value of the eggs ejcported from Hungary was seven - 
tenths of the value of the wheat exported. 
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who in,: A'arious regions are- quite definite majorities. 
Czechoslovakia has no occupational unity, .for the peop],e 
may be farm,ers of the plains,- herdsmen of the- mountains,, 
lumberjacks, miners, factory- workers, hotel-keepers, and 
almost everything except sailors. 

Notebook Work: 63 . ' 

Draw three small maps, all on one page, to illustrate the 
structural differences of Czechoslovakia, xAustria, and Hungary. 

Czechoslovakia, lacking in structural, racial, occupa- 
tional, and climatic unity, is nevertheless by far the most 
settled and the most prosperous of the countries of Central 
Europe, The reasons for this are only partly geographical. 
In the first place Czechoslovakia is a new state. Now, 
newmess may in itself be an advantage in that it enables 
a state to have a fresh start, unhampered by tradition. 
Against this must be offset the disadvantage of inexperi- 
ence. The prosperity of all the new states has depended 
on two main factors — ^the broad, thoughtful planning by 
their statesmen, and the encouragement without inter- 
ference by old-established neighbours. Of the new states 
Czechoslovakia has produced not only the most out- 
standing personality in statesmen, but has received also 
most help in money and advice from other lands, including 
the United States, and the League of Nations. 

From a geographical point of view there is much to be 
said for diversity of surroundings in. a country, pro\Tded, 
of course, that it does not take the extreme form of causing 
internal disruption. A land with prospects of development 
in more than one direction will tend to be more stable 
than a land confined to only one activity. The slump in 
the prices of farm-produce went a long way tow^ards bank- 
rupting Hungary, which had few other means of li\T^lihood. 
In the same way the decline in world trade, due to the 
po\^crty of agricultural countries, precipitated a crisis in 
the United Kingdom, which specialized as the world’s 
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workshop. Countries that happened to have, both iiidus- 
trial and agricultural developments,, with n,o , intense 
■specialization' in either, certainly suffered' in, the recent 
.depression, but they were better able to weather the storm' 
by withdrawing from international trade and concen- 
trating for the time on national self-sufficiency. These 
generalities require considerable modification and are not, 
as, they .stand, the whole truth:, but as a principle they 
help to account for the stability and prosperity of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The country has been 'built out 'of the most prosperous, 
parts of pre-War Austria-Hungary, together with a small 
Silesian area taken from Germany. The Bolieii[i,ian 
Diamond is by. far the most important region in the 
new country. Bohemia is an o.ld plateau-block with h,igh 
rims and a central hollow, into which the streams from 
the mountains make their way. The Moldau from the 
south, the Eger from the west, and the Elbe from the cast 
all unite and leave Bohemia by the Elbe Gate northwards. 
This means that the slope of the land implies an outlook 
towards Germany rather than towards the middle Danube, 
so that this part of the country should not really come 
under the heading of Danubian lands. In old lakes of the 
central hollow of Bohemia coal-measures were laid down, 
and ^^ery recent lakes account for the newer deposits of 
lignite and peat. Iron ore also occurs close to Pilsen 
(Plzen), and the Ore Mountains have in the past yielded 
silver, lead, and copper. The heavy rainfall on the moun- 
tain-rims and the tumbling streams therefrom provide 
liydro-clcctric po^s^er. Plere, then, are all the makings of 
an industrial area — coal and other power, ao,d iron for 
making machinery — provided (a) that raw materials for 
large-scale manufacture can be supplied in, l)ulk, and 
lb') tliat the people ha^'e the skill and energy to use the 
resources of their land. 

The story of the development of cottage industries 
(woollens, linen, lace, gloves, etc.) in Bohemia is the same 
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^dy been told in connexion with Saxony and 
presence of coal and iron, the navigable 
de near supply of German technical knowledge 
1 organization all have contrived in the last 
turn the basin into an industrialized area 
in mass-production and seeking world 


OOT- and Shoe-factories at Zlin, in Mor^wia 
comparing the general plan with that of Jlagnitogorsk (p. 91) 


By courtesy ofttie Czechoslovak Legation 


K, J 


^x^mpies^V^^^ manufactures. One of the most wonderful 
^lass-production on a colossal scale, compar- 
^ ff ^^^hnique to the methods of the Ford factories, 

Bolicmi^ and shoe-factory at Zlin. 

ail been famous, and takes the 

^vare ^ beautiful and very expensive glass- 

^ >1 1 diner of an infinite variety of cheap articles 

Christmas-tree decorations, and glass 
« 2 trv c ^^^d other toys. The 'Dresden’ china 
th f V tK north of the Elbe Gate, is repeated 

sou " e gorge on the plateau. Graphite is found in 
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the south of the Diamond, and the lead-pencils of Biidweiss 
iBudcjovice) find a world market. 

Besides this wealth from mineral resources the central 
plateau has very rich farm-lands producing barley for 
malting (lager-beer), rye and oats (but little wheat), 
potatoes, sugar-beet, hops, and tobacco. The mountains 


Toys from Czeghosi.ovakia 

T]}cy ani good exaniples of designs basad originally on toys madt by peasants i: 
tlu-.ir i-jon’K s, but now skilfully adapted to machine production in laclorics. 

By courtesy of the Ccechoshvtik Legation 


yield timber ; the forests have herds of pigs which become 
hams and sausages, and little upland farms send their 
cheese and butter, wool and hides, to the big markets in 
the centra,] cities. Karlsbad and Marienbad, at the foot 
of the Ore Mountains, are world-famous spas, liiit all the 
moiintain-riras attract crowds of Czechs and Germans for 
winter-sports or summer tramps. 


Notebook Work: 64 

Draw a map of the hinterland' of Hamburg. This exercise 
seems to be a sudden backward jump into anotlier country 
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and into a section of this book that was considered as com- 
pleted ; but in the description of North Germany the hinter- 
land of Flamburg was deliberately omitted. Now, having 
studied Bohemia, the Elbe basin can be considered as a whole, 
with Hamburg as its ‘front door.’ By the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles Czechoslovakia has the free use of the river Elbe, 
which is thus internationalized, the free use of certain wharves 



A Hop-field in Bohemia 

By courtesy of the Czechoslovak Legation 


in Hamburg, and the lease of some land near the mouth of 
the river for building other wharves if necessary. 

The eastern or Slovakian, (and Ruthenian) portion of 
Czechoslovakia is in sharp contrast to Bohemia. Slovakia 
is the land along and around the Northern Carpathians, 
the Tatra group, and the Forest Carpathians. These 
mountains are folds like the Alps, but not nearly so high. 
The winter snowfall is heavy everywhere, but it is all 
melted by early summer,, and so there are no glaciers. 
Limestones and sandstones are the common rocks, but in 
the Tatra granite has w^eathered to form a wild landscape. 
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Slopes, are' .forested A'Vitli' decid.uous .trees below and 
conifers above, only the highest pe.aks reaching above the 
tree-line..' , ^ . . 

The density of population in Slovakia is about half 
that of Bohemia, while Ruthenia, in the ■ extreme east, is 
still less sparsely peopled. On the ..steeper northern slopes 


A C’zECH Spa at the Foot of the Erz Gebirge 
Note the forested slopes. 

By couricsy of the Czechoslovak rogation 


of the mountains little agriculture is possible, and the 
people are lumberjacks ; the southern slopes are less sheer 
but much broken into hill and dale; valley peoples 
cultivate the vine, tobacco, and sugar-beet, upland 
peoples are shepherds, and quarries for iron ore cm|.)!oy 
others. 

Between Boliemia and the Carpathians is the low 
land of Moravia, with deep, rich soil producing rye, 
wheat, 1;)arlcy, hops, sugar-beet, tobacco, and even 
wine. 
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Notebook Work: 65 

(i) : Draw a structural ■ map of Czechoslovakia. ' Mark the 
forests and the rich farm-land. Mark coalfields at Pilsen, just 
south-west of Prague, and a smaller one at Brno (Briinn). 
Mark the following large towns of which some particulars are 
'given : . 

Prague (or Praha). The capital — central for Bohemia, but not 
for Czechoslovakia; wealthiest region; commercial centre; 
cultural centre of Czechs; manufactures glass, cottons and 
\^■oollens, gloves, beer, paper, machinery, and motors (Tatra). 

Brno for Briinn). Second largest to\vn — central for IMoravia but, 
not for Bohemia, where most people live ; manufactures 'woollens 
and matches.' 

Ostrava, Third town ; in Silesia ; modern coalfield i oami ; 
German influence ; frontier problem. 

Bratislava (or Pressburg). Fourth town. Danube port; note 
boundary here; headquarters of Danube International Navigation 
Commission, whose task is to unify conflicting interests of Danubian 
lands and make the river the great higlnvay it ought to be. 
(Czechoslox^akian river traffic in 1933: Elbe and Vltava f river of 
Prague), 1,271,512 tons; Danube, 515,252 tons). 

Pilsen (or Plzen). Fifth town; modern, industrial; manufac- 
tures iron and steel, chemicals, machinery, woollens, glass, and 
beer. 

(ii) Link in tabular form the notes on towns in Exercise (i) 
to the natural resources, site, etc. 

(iii) Draw a structural map of Czechoslovakia to show 
routes only (river and rail) . 


Rumania 

After leaving the Iron Gates the river Danube enters 
the last of its plain tracts — a great, triangular lowland, 
with the river pushed over towards the southern edge of 
m the triangle by the deposited loads of the many tributaries 
The from the Transylvanian Alps. The greater part of the 
meltCDlain, which lies north of the river, is Wallachia, the 
Limestccleus of Rumania, with Bucharest, the capital of 
the Tatra'^ountry, approximately central in this low land. The 
284 "tn boundary of pre-War Rumania was along 
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tlie crest of, the Transylvanian Alps, '■so. that the.' cciimtry 
then consisted of a crescent of low land iii ' Wallachia, and 
its natural continuation in Moldavia. The territorial 
acquisitions of the new Rumania have already been 
mentioned (p. *260). As a result of this enlargement the 
.coiiiitry, instead ' of being definitely one physical unit of 


Scene in the High Tatras 
' y courtesy of the Czechoslovak Legation 


the lower Danube, now comprises two distinct regions, 
one high and one low. 

Consider first the highland region, Transyhnnia, which 
is an upland hollow surrounded by high mountains. The 
Transyh^tnian Alps and the Moldavian Carpathians pre- 
sent steep edges to south and cast respectively, while the 
Bihar 'Mountains on the west form a north-south rampart 
against llie Hungarian plain. The river Maros esi:apcs 
from file ccmlral hollow by a long gorge. The inoiintain 
climate is very sc^-ere in winter, but summers are pleas- 
antly cool compared tvith the heal of the lowlands. 
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Within the basin there are deciduous forests and meado^v- 
lands, but on the higher rims, with their hea\ier sno-wfall, 
conifers and treeless summits occur. Some few peasants 
make their permanent homes in this mountainous land, 
but migration to and from the surrounding plains is a 
more common mode of existence. Flocks of sheep 


A Village in Transylvania 

By courtesy of the Rumanian Legation 


especially are driven to the highlands in summer and 
down to the plains again for winter. The mountains 
certainly contain mineral deposits that may be rich, but 
they are not exploited yet; however, coal and iron on 
the extreme south-western frontier of Rumania fjust 
before the Danube enters the Iron Gates) IrdVQ given rise 
to a locally important smelting area, and Rumania is 
actually the second gold-producing country in Europe 
outside the U.S.S.R., although the amounts arc trivial in 
world produenon. Much more important than these 
minerals is the petroleum associated with the outer foot- 
hills of the Carpathians, especially at Ploesti, north of 
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Bucharest. The oilfields do not as yet compare in produc- 
tion with those of tlie United States or Russia, but with/ 
the help of foreign capital they are now being de^’eloped. 
Fipe-liii'es ■ take oil from Ploesti to Bucharest, and , then 
either to .Giurgevo, the nearest port on the river Danube, 
or to Constanta,.' the nearest Black Sea port. S,alt-niines, ■ 
also on the outer Carpathian flanks, are owned by the 
Go\'ernment and Avorked wholly with convict labour. 

Wallachia and 'Moldavia are plains either of" alluvium 
or of loess, with an e.xtreme climate and light spring rains,' 
resulting in steppc-land. Ranching is important, and 
liides and Icatlicr are exported. Cultivated land yields 
excellent crops of maize, tlie chief cereal and the food 
of the people ; of wheat and barley, for export mainly ; 
and of tobacco, fijr home use. Delta land is deserted in 
many parts or used for grazing, and long strips close to 
the Danube in other parts of Riiiriania are too stvampy or 
liable to floods for cultivation. Bessarabia, the province 
which Rumania has acquired from Russia, adjoins the 
Ukraine, and many of its people are Little Russians. Its 
I products are characteristic of the 'mixed’ farms across 

the border (p. 71). 

The people of the Rumanian plains are peasant pro- 
prietors, In consequence farms are generally too small to 
make the use of modern machinery economical. Although 
there is a surplus of both wheat and maize for export, 
the peasant tends to grow’ varied crops like maize, beans, 
and pumpkins, to keep poultry and perhaps a fewr cattle, 
all primarily for his own use and wuth little interest in 
money crops. The break-up of large estates after the Wat',' 
and the allotting of land to the people have not had all 
tlie beneficial effects that were anticipated, at any rate 
as far as participation in world trade in primary com- 
modities is concerned. The agricultural policies in South 
Russia and neighbouring Rumania form an interesting 
(xmtrast. In the former peasant-holdings to the extent of 
over 60 per cent, have been 'collectivized,’ because large 
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Petrol-tanks at Constanta 
By courtesy of the Rumanian Legation 


production is outweighed by common satisfaction. The 
rights and wrongs of either side may depend on the 
human factor, but the geographical factor, which con- 
siders the kind of land on which the experiments arc 
made, is bound to be of equal importance. 


. Routes and Towns 

The river Danube is the most obvious route through 
Rumania, but the river as a highwa}' and as a line for 
town-sites has certain disadvantages : (a) its mouth is a 
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farms are considered the most economical in a machine 
age. In the latter the large estates of the aristocracy ha\*e 
been divided into smallholdings on the principle that a 
peasant population is contented only when it owns its 
land. The one method achieves production at the cost of 
pride of ownership, the other reckons that lessened 
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delta, whieli,mean,s it has so many small mouths that none 
of them may be a .useful passage-; ' (^)' riverine' lands are 
marshy ; (rj. the current in the gorge of the Iron Gates 
seriously ^aflects water-traffic, and cliff-walls prohibit road 
or rail traffic close to the river. Consequently Riiinanian 
towns are not especially associated with the Danube. 
Suliim is the port ■ at the entrance .to one of the dis- 
trib.iitaries which has been dredged and canalized to male 
it : navig.able for bigger boats; . Braili and Gala.tz are 
river-ports at the head of the delta, near the .confluence of 
'.the river Prutli. The Danube Commission sits also at 
Galatz (see p. 286). The chief port of the country is 
Constanta, south of the delta and the lagoon coast, and 
north of the southern cliffs,, where the distance between 
Danube and coast is shortest and the Dobruja plateau 
lowest. Bucharest, the capital of all Rumania, and Yassy, 
the former capital of Moldavia, are centrally situated in 
their respective plains. The former is on the main east- 
west railway (which, note, uses only a portion of the Iron 
Gates gorge) and opposite important passes o\*er the 
Transyivanian Alps. The two largest towns in Rumania 
after Bucharest are both in the recently annexed Bess- 
arabia — Chishinau (Kishinev), central in the plain, and 
Cernautzi (Karnasy), near the mouth of the Dniester. 

Notebook A York: 66 

Draw a map of the middle and lower Danube to include 
the .whole Carpathian horseshoe.. ' Show .routes and town-sites 
;in and on the borders of this. area to the north and north-east. 
(Routes from the south are explained in the next section. j 

, .. . .^Yugoslavia: and .Bulga.ria ■ 

Boundaries 

Tlicsc two remaining Danubian lands:. .form., a. conve-. 
, '.nient.' li.nk. :bet.weeii .this (sectio.n and 'the- final. M.eciiterranean, 
-.sec tion. of this ■book,., lor Yugoslavia and. ■ Biilgai'i'a (are ■both 
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Danubian and Balkan; they are transition areas between 
Centra! and Southern Europe. 

Yugoslavia is a post-War country whose boundaries 
were originally settled so as to include one racial group, 
the Southern Slavs, on the principle that there is more 
chance of stability when distincth^e nationalities arc 
self-governing. ■ ■ 

The nucleus of Yugoslavia is old Serbia, the country 
of the Slavs who had settled approximately in a natural 
physical region around the valleys of the rivers Morawi 
and Vardar. This central core has had attached to it a 
big area of very diverse regions mainly to the west and 
north, the country now extending westward to tlie 
Adriatic coast (for long a Slav ambition) and northward 
to the river Drave (Fig. 24). In the main Yugoslavia is 
a highland country, but the boundaries extend northward 
beyond the natural region of the mountains to include 
enough of the Hungarian plain to save Belgrade, the 
capital of Yugoslavia, from being a frontier town. It is 
more especially along the northern boundary that certain 
of the Southern Slavs, although allied racially to the 
Serbs, are distinctive enough in culture to present strong 
claims to independence. The Croats and Slovenes par- 
ticularly resent domination by the Serbs, but resent still 
more any suggestion that non-Sla\' neighbours in Ital)g 
Hungary, or Austria should acquire control. Strong 
separatist movements on the fringes of Yugoslavia tend 
to make this new state a possible scene of further alterations 
to the political map of Europe. 

The Bulgars are another distinct ethnic group, and a 
much more united people than the Southern Slavs. Fur- 
ther, there arc few Bulgars now outside the frontiers of 
Bulgaria. The country is therefore a settled coinniiinity 
v'iti! no racial problems comparable to those of her 
neighbours. Yet Bulgaria, as an ally of the defeated 
Central Powers, feels much the same sort of grievances 
as Austria, Hungary, and Germany. In particular she 
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resents her exclusion from the JEgean Sea by the extensior 
of Greek territory, and from thie Danube mouth by tlu 
extensi(3n of Rumanian territory'. Bulgaria’s only sea- 
outlet is on a strip of Black Sea coast with few harbours, 
w'hile all the main Bulgarian rivers— -Danube, Struma, 
and Maritza — have their mouths in foreign territory. 


Peasants in Yugoslavia 

Vy courtesy of the Yugosiavia Express A 


Yugoslavia too has a problem of sea-outlets in that the 
Vardar mouth and the port of Salonika arc Greek, while 
the long and broken Adriatic coast, although containing 
se\'cral harbours, is not readily accessible from Belgrade 
because of the parallel ranges of the Dinaric Alps. The 
l)etter harbours ol' Trieste and Fiume, in the north, and 
ofDurazzo and Xhrlona, in Albania, arc Italian or under 
Italian inlluence. 

Structure 

Yugoslavia and Bulgaria form the widest and least 
peninsular part of the Balkan Peninsula. Greece, small 
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Albania, and smaller Turkey in Europe form the southern 
peninsular portion. The structural core of the whole 
peninsula is the old Rhodope block, against the northern 
edge of which the Balkan Mountains are folded in an 
east-west line, while the western edge limits the north- 
south foldings of the Dinaric Alps. In Fig, 24, showing 
this Structure, it should be noted that, whereas the rivers 


Limestone Mountains in the Dinaric Alps 

Karst-iand lies at the summit of such ranges. ^ 

By courtesy of Yugoslavia Express Agency 

Maritza, lower Danube, Save, and Drave occupy down- 
folds in the mountain system, the rivers Vardar and 
Struma have carved deep troughs across the Rhodope 
block. The western edge of the block is marked by a 
series of mountain knots like the Shar Dagh. The block 
itself is broken by frequent rock-precipices, and there are 
few routes across it. 

The Balkan Mountains ■ /present ;Steep -face ^ to,, .the. 

Maritza valley and a ■ more ^ gentle ' slope: tow^ardS; 
Danube. Summits are rounded, and there are many 
fairly easy passes. 
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It lias already been shown that the Swiss Al]is arc a 
breaking or broken earth-wave, while the Jiiras represent 
more cA'cn ripples. The Dinaric Alps combine these 
t}'pes in regular folding and absence of complicated over- 
folding. They are Alpine in that they belong to the same 


The Dolomites 

Xote how the limt'Stone mountains have weathered into pillar-formatiuiih. 

' By cotirtesy of L. A. White ■ ■ 

upheaval that caused the Alps, but not Alpine in their 
scenery, as compared with Switzerland or the Tyrol. 
N<‘verthcless, their scenery is on the grand scale, for the 
limestones of which the mountains are largely formed 
have ivcathercd into magnificent precipices and columns. 
The Dolomites of the Italian-Y'ugoslavian border represent 
limestone scenery at its grandest. 
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Notebook Work: 67 

Draw a map of the northern half of the Balkan Peninsula, 
and with the help of Fig. 24 and an atlas show the structure 
of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. Mark their boundaries, and 
name the following regions, which will be mentioned in the 
next sections: Croatia, Dalmatia, Banat, Dobruja, the Karst, 
and vSlavonia. ■ 


Climate ■ 

, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria are transition regions in cli- 
mate, lying between a continental north-east, a temperate 
north-west, and a Mediterranean south. The Adriatic 
coast is Mediterranean in climate, with mild, rainy 
winters and hot, dry summers. The fuller description of 
this climatic type is given in Section VH. The high 
Dinaric folds form a definite climatic boundary, and 
immediately behind the coastal ranges the climate changes 
rapidly to a continental type, the equable mildness of the 
coast giving place to severe extremes. Throughout the 
rest of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria winters are cold, and very 
heavy falls of snow occur on all the mountains. This 
cold season changes rapidly to a hot summer with rain 
in the form of thunderstorms. The driest area of all is 
along the Black Sea coast of Bulgaria. The transitional 
nature of the area as a climatic region can be further seen 
by noting the types of climate across Bulgaria from north 
to south— from- the.- dry, continental steppes of the 
lo'wer .'.'Danube, , across the .rainier, forested Balkan 
Mountains, dowm into the sub-tropical low land of the 
Maritza x'alley, over the Rhodope block with forests 
becoming more Mediterranean in character, and finally 
down to the iEgean coast, where Mediterranean 
iiaracteristics are very pronounced. The section would 
to continue still farther south to the ^Egeaii 
before the true Mediterranean climate wvjuld be 

fairly 
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Notebook Work : 68 

Draw two sections across the northern half of tlie Balkan 
Peninsula, one from east to west (from, for example, Durazzo 
to Burgas), and the other from north to south (ilirougli 
Philippopolis, for example). Let the sections show tlie struc- 
ture of block and fold clearly. Above the sections write notes 
on the climates of the various regions. 

Products 

Yugoslavia and Bulgaria arc poor lands. They arc 
largely mountainous, with many forests of oak and beech, 
and only a few riverine lowlands (Fig. 23). In the forests 
herds of pigs forage for themselves on acorns, beech-nuts, 
and roots, in much the same way as sheep are put out 
to graze on the uplands of the British Isles. On rockier, 
treeless heights sheep and goats manage to find enough 
humble pasture. In the valleys peasants grow maize for 
bread, vines on the sides of their cottages, vegetables, and 
fruits, especially plums. The vast majority of the people 
exist wholly on the produce of their own farms, li\mg in 
wood or wattle homes consisting of only one room, which 
is often shared in winter by the animals. 

The people of the Dalmatian coast are more fortunate, 
for they can grow wheat, maize, vines, olives, figs, and 
many other fruits in their warm, sunny land; but they 
lack meat and milk. The long summer drought withers 
pasture, so that cattle cannot be kept; goats provide 
milk, and olive oil takes the place of butter. The sea 
protides a variety of fish. 

Some regions and products are worthy of more special 
note. The northern marches of Yugoslavia between the 
rivers Drave and Save and extending well on to the 
Hungarian plain are m,uch better agricultural land than 
tlic mountainous parts of the country, and support a more 
energetic people. Wheat and barley, sugar-beet and 
potatoes, vines and tobacco, are all grown, and cattle 
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u and pigs are reared. This is one area in which separatist 

b movements are particularly strong, and where minority 

- problems are acute.' 

v The Morava valley is another fertile lo^vland \viierc 

farming is more intensive and progressive, with .crops of 
3 maize, wheat, tobacco, and plums. 

“ The main ■ physical ' and climatic . regions of Bulgaria; 

have already been indicated, and for each of these there 
: arc distinctive products. The northern steppes produce 

: wheat and maize; the mountain parts, timber, wool, 

and goat-hair; while the fertile Maritza low land, the 
most desiral;)le part of the country, yields wheat, maize, 
barley, and even rice in riverine swamps, wine, many 
fruits (but especially plums again), tobacco (used for 
. ‘Turkish' cigarettes), silk, and roses for perfume. Most of 

the North yEgean shore-land belongs to Greece, the 
products including fruit, tobacco, silk, and cotton, 
i The lists of products in the preceding paragraphs look 

rather imposing and might be made more impressh'e by 
' adding that Yugoslavia has large lignite-fields, and 

deposits of rich iron ore and other metals in the Dinaric 
Alps. But for the most part the produce has to be regarded 
as catering for hundreds of very small local markets like 
■Eastern bazaars. ' Here are ■brought, not only food and 
drink, but much beautiful work of cottage craft— carpets 
and rugs, embroidery, decorated leather- ware, and some 
metal goods. 'It may seem a' simple,, primitive mode o.f 
life, : but its' peace 'is 'marred ..by racial and ; religioiis;' 
squabbles, and in many ''areas' by endless feuds between 
rival clans in different valleys. Industries in the few; big- 
towns arc on a larger scale, but consist mainly of m ami" 
facturcs similar to those of the cottage industries. Nortliem 
towns in Yugoslavia, on the extension of the comitry into 
the Hungarian plain, have important flour-mills ; and' 
breweries, and several places like Belgrade, Scraje.vo, ,a.iid; 
Zagreb make metal goods from imported, semi-finished; 
material, the products ranging from humble farm tools 
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to .rifles. Attar; of roses is a special Bulgarian product 
from, southern valley's in the neighbourhood of the Shipka 
Pass across the Balkan Mountains. 


Routes and Towns 

Notebook '.Work: 69 

.(i) Repeat the structural map of Yugoslavia 'and Bulgaria 
and add the political boundaries. . The map' should show 
that natural routes are very limited., that they .follow the larger 
river” valleys, that they go through both countries \viiliout 
having a terminus in either country, and that a large area 
towards, the Adriatic coast has 'few routes at. all. 'Mark llie 
following (Fig. 23) : , 

(a) The Orient Express route coming from Vienna and Budapest 

to Be,lgrade, and continuing up. t.he Morava valley to Nish, where 
the route forks, the main line branching eastward to seek the 
Maritza valley and reaching Istanbul via Sofia, Idiilippopol is, 
and Adrianople, the other branch taking the Vardar valley and 
reaching the sea at Salonika. It will be noticed that both llicse 
routes terminate at ports outside the frontiers of Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria. ' , 

(b ) Bulgaria’s sea-outlets : ( i ) Sofia to Varna, on the Black Sea, 
along the north side of the Balkan Mountains, but avoiding the 
marshy Danubian lowlands; {2) Philippopolis to Burgas, on the 
Black Sea, along the south side of the Balkan Mountains: (3) 
Maritza valley to Dede Agach, the nearest .Rgean port to Bulgaria, 
in a territory that became Bulgarian after the second Balkan War 
of 1913, but was ceded to Greece after the last war. 

(c) Yugoslavia's sea-outlets: ■■(.i). Belgrade to Trieste or Fiume 
' both Italian), via the Save valley and Zagreb (Trieste and Fiume 
are also the nearest ports to which Budapest is joined by railway, 
also via Zagreb, whicli tiius becomes an important junction in a 
fertile agricailtural region); {2) Susak, a suburb of Fiume, just 
within the Yugoslav border, is being developed as a port, but lias 
obxdous disadvantages; (3) Belgrade to Spalato (Split), via the 
Sa\'c valley and across diUlcull mountain country (Zara and the 
island of I..agosta, north and south respectively of Spalato, are 
both Italian) ; 04.) Belgrade to Ragusa, via the Save valley and its 
tributary, the Bosna, and across difficult mountain country; (5) 
Belgrade to .-Mbaiiia (which is under Italian influence), via tlie 
Save valley and its ulljutaiy, the Drin; (6) Belgrade to Salonika 
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Split (Spalato), Yt:goslavia’s Adriatic Fort 

By courtesy of the Yui>os!aria Kx/vc^s Af<cm y 


(svlH'rc; Yugoslavia has a iree zone), via the Morava and \ ardar 
\'a11cys. 

(ii) Draw a map and write a note alxiut tlie site of Belgrade 
\iin old fortress between the Turk and Christian Europe — a 
riv'er-junction town — a route centre — but, as the capital ol 
Yugoslavia, in a position with many difficulties and dangers)* 
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(iii) Draw a map and write a note about the site of Sofia 
(central among the diverse regions of Bulgaria). Compare its 
site, as d capital with that. of Rusehuk (once the. capita..!), on 
the Danube, or Philippopoiis..( the. centre' of the most .fertile 
region in Bulgaria, but shut off by mountains from easy access 
to othe,r regions) , ■ 

(iv) Tabulate town-sites for the following parts of the coiiii- 
nenlal Balkans : (^z) east^ Dobruja, Balkan Mountains, IMaritza 
valley, Rhodope block; {h) ceMre^ Morava, Vardar, and 
Struma valleys, Shar Dagli knot; (r) west^ Pindus Mountains, 
Dinaric Alps; {d) norths the Save and Drave valleys. In 
addition to towns mentioned above, note the ibllowirig : 
Uskub, Getinje (the former capital of Montenegro), Serajevo 
(where a murder started the last war), Laibach (a raihvax^ 
junction), Marburg (on the river Drave). 
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Some Statistics (1934) about the 
Danubian Countries 


See also Figs. 26, 27. 



Austria 

Hungary 

Czecho- 

slovakia 

Rumania 

(1933) 

, Yugo- 
slavia 

Bulgaria 

Exports, in Percentages of Total Value 


Live animals 

0*5 

10*7 

0 

2'9 

.m*6 

3 - 9 ' 

Food and drink . 

2.6 

45-3 

' 5’5 

26-6 

. 34'2 - 

'■ -40*3 : 

Raw materials 

27*3 ■ ■ 

15*9 

24-2 

68-8 

46-4 

52 - 3 ' 

Manufactures 

67-6 

27*8 

70-0 

1-7 

7-0 


Imports, in Percentages of Total Value 


Live animals 

6-7 

o-i 

I - 1 , 

0 

0 

0 

Food and drink . 

21-6 

6*4 

14*6 „ 

6-9 

9*2 

4 *o 

Raw materials 

385 

52‘3 

53*9 

12*6 

21*8 

34*3 

Manufactures , 

31-6 

40*2 
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8o-5 

66*4 

6i*7 

Percentages of Population in 

Agriculture and Industry^ 

Agriculture , 

32 

58 

28 

. 3 

82 

8. 

1 Industry, com- 







i merce, mines 

i 

33 

25 

5 .F 


' ,11 

12 

Numbers of Livestock, in Millions 



Cattle. 

2*3 

■■1-7 

4-4 

^ 4 - 2 - ■ 

■ 3 ' 9 . 


Sheep . 

. _ a , 

i-o 

*5 

12*3' 

8'6-. 

,, 2 

Pigs . . . 

___ 2- 

2*5 ■ 

3-4 

2 - 9 „ 

2-6 

2;,,^ 

Production of Wheat, : 

in Millions of Tons 



■ ' 4 - 

.^•7 

■ 1*4 

;2*i' 

I ‘8 

' I- 1 - 

Yield of Wheat 

in Bushels per Acre (1933) 


... , ^ 

00 


a6 

' .'8.. 

■ 1 1 

■ 16 " 

' Production- of -Maize, hi Millions 'of ..Tons - : 



. *1 

'2* 16 


4*55' 

3-5- 

*95 


^ Latest census.' 


- Data, not available. 


SECTION VII 

THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 
MEDITERRANEAN CLIMATE 

I. Ideal Climates 

British weatlier is a constant theme for popular grumbling', 
and the stock phrase that concludes or summarizes the 
grievances is generally, ‘'Well, it's impossible to please 
cvexy oncf ' Is there such a thing as a climate that does 
please every one? Is there an ideal climate tliat would 
actually satisfy farmers^, holiday-makers, and washer- 
women? Or, asking the same question in another form, 
suppose that grumblers at our w^eather could arrange the 
climate to suit their own fancies, what changes would, in 
general, be to et'erybody’s satisfaction ? 

From the point of view of luxurious comfort it would 
certainly be pleasant if the year could be one long summer 
holiday, an idea which evidently appeals to the fortunate 
few" who are wealthy enough to escape our winter by 
raking sunshine cruises to places as far awny as South 
Africa. But summer holidays can be miserable affairs if 
rain is persistent, and even light showers mar the joys of 
bathing-beaches and cause hikers to be encumbered with 
mackintoshes. It seems, then, as if some form of warm 
desert climate would suit the large majority of British 
holiday-makers, the special attraction being the certainty 
of the clays of sunshine. 

At the other extreme there are dec otces of winter-sports 
to be catered for; if they could have their way the)" 
wiiuld arrange a sort of mountain climate made somehow 
much more accessible. They too, like the summer-holiday 
folk, would vote for days of sunshine and warmtli, and 
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would differ only in their recreation. The cover of snow 
necessary for their skis and toboggans implies snow-storms, 
which rather hamper the perfection of the climate, unless 
it could be arranged that they occurred only at night. In 
the same way one might reasonably suppose that the 
summer-holiday idealists would not object to gentle rain 
at night ; indeed, the cricketers, golfers, and all the other 
sportsmen who rely on good green turf for their games 
would welcome such refreshing showers, although ill- 
equipped campers might object. 

These two ideals suggest a third, a combination of tJie 
two — i.r., six months of perfect summer holiday followed 
by six months of perfect winter holiday. All will agree 
that the intermediate periods of spring and autumn, with 
their sleet and slush, their unexpected hot and cold spells, 
their gales, and their sudden showers, would have to be 
removed altogether. 

So far only the pleasure-seekers have been considered. 
Now think of the same problem — the ideal climate — from 
the point of view of those arch-grumblers, the farmer and 
the gardener. They are interested in their crops and 
their stock. Farmers insist on having both sunshine and 
rain in their ideal climate, for nothing will grow without 
warmth and moisture. Further, for all crops theix have 
to be seed-time, growing-time, and harvest- time. For the 
first two the showers and sunshine of an English April 
suit admirably, but for the last the farmers demand the 
sunny dryness of a desert climate. Farmers, then, woiild 
be thoroughly satisfied with our climate if only its uncer- 
tainties could be removed, but uncertainty is, unfortu- 
nately , its most certain factor. Of other climates no fanncir 
will choose as ideal one in which, there is no dry season 
or one in which there is no warm season. Probably his 
Lnext choice after an idealized British climate would be 
me that is always warm and always dry, but he would 

anand some facilities whereby fields could be ^vatered 
’ficially from a river. This would be perfect, for the 
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warmth would enable crops to grow at all seasons while 
the permanently filled dikes would supply the necessary 
water. Failing this almost too perfect set of circumstances^ 
what would the farmer choose— rain in the cooler part of 
the year, or in the hotter? Remember that his ideal is 
that no season shall be too cold for plant-growth and 
that a dry harvest-time must be a certainty. Will a farmer 
choose summer rain or winter rain? The obvious ans-wer 
is summer rain, providing a water-supply during the 
hottest weather %vhen the plants need most moisture. 
The coincidence of heat and rain causes very rapid plant - 
growth, and the certainty of dryness at the beginning of 
the very mild winter minimizes the risk of har\*esting. 
Further, if by some means water can be stored for use 
during winter that season is warm enough for more crops 
to be grown by irrigation. 

But there is much to be said in favour of rain in winter 
only, especially when the winter is so mild as in no way 
to check plant-growth. In such a climate the dry summer 
makes harvesting certain, and the storage of winter rain 
for use in irrigation channels in summer enables a further 
series of crops to be grown in the dry season. It should 
be noted, however, that in both summer-rain-only and 
winter-rain-only types of climate there should be no need 
for the farmer to strive for double crops by means of irri- 
gation. The rain and the warmth ought to produce such 
certain harvests that one set of crops should provide ample 
food. That is to say, both these climatic types give farmers 
considerable leisure in which to pursue other acti\ities 
than the wresting of food from the fields. 

The rarity of ideal climates can be further seen by 
noting those climatic types the disadvantages of which 
arc obvious. Any climate without a definite dry season is 
unattractive to workers and idlers alike. Similarly, as 
tlie warm season decreases in length and the cold season . 
correspondingly increases so climates become less and less 
attractive. 


u 
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Summarizing what has been said about ideal climates, 
three types, all in warm lands, seem to satisfy the require- 
ments: (a) one with summer rain only — i.e,^ the monsoon 
or savanna type; (b) one with winter rain only— the 
Mediterranean type.; ■and'(r) one with no rain but with 
another water-supply— in Egypt or; Mesopotamia, 
where large rivers flow through desert lowlands. 

The earliest cralizations arose in one or other of these 
climatic, types': Babylon, Nineveh, and Egypt .belong to 
the desert; ' Phcenicia, Crete, Greece, Rome, and Carthage 
belong to the Mediterranean; and the old civilization 
of Gliina belongs to a warm or temperate monsoon 
land; 

This section is concerned only with the Mediterranean 
lands of Europe, but a long digression has been necessary 
so that it can be realized that something ideal in the 
nature of these lands was responsible for their early 
developments, and that their cultures were in their turn 
derived from older civilizations in Babylon and Egypt, 
also in ideal surroundings but of quite a different 
nature. 

Notebook Work: 70 

Below are figures for five different climatic types in Europe. 
Discuss tlieir relative advantages from as many points of view 
as possible. 
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MEDITERRANEAN' CLIMATE 

: II,. The Climate of Southern Europe 

The word /Mediterranean’ is, now commonly applied 
to the climate ,of six world-regions—the Mediterranean 
lands, coastal strips in CaKfornia, Central Chile, and 
round Cape Town, Perth, and. Adelaide. The following 
a,rgument, which seeks to,' explain -why these west-coast , . 
regions on and about latitude 35"^ have winter rains only 
and definite summer drought actually, applies more par- 
ticularly, to any of the six- regions except the one that 
specially concerns this book. The presence of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea causes so many variations and complication.s 
of Mediterranean climate within its borders as to give 
this region of Southern Europe almost a unique ('limans 
The other five Mediterranean regions of the world liax c 
climates distinctly comparable, but Southern Europe and, 
for example, the \^alley of California have as many points 
of climatic difference as they have features in common. 
Many peculiarities will he pointed out so that the student 
will avoid misleading generalities when using the term 
' Mediterranean’ in connexion with the climates of the 
southern peninsulas of Europe. 

First, the Mediterranean lands are warm lands. This 
is a t^ague statement, but in general it may be said that 
a region ceases to be ‘hot’ when there is some definite 
sign of a winter, and a region becomes ‘cool’ when the 
winter is established. The natural vegetation is a fairly 
sure guide, for ^vhen the cool season becomes so marked 
as to check plant-growth, then, winter is established. The 
most o 1 )\ ioiis sign in Western Europe is the shedding of 
the leaves of deciduous trees in winter. In Britain this 
phenomenon is so usual as to be taken for granted, but, 
as one goes soiilli from England on a winter journey 
tlirough France to '.Marseilles, one suddenly realizes, some- 
where south of .Lyons, that a new region has-been readied, 
for the trees arc still green, although it is winter. True, 
this winter is exceptionally rnild and sunny, but it is 
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certainly winter when compared with the scorching days 
of summer in the same place. Thus the northern limit 
of warm lands is marked by the southern limit of deciduous 
trees (p. 369). ’ 

The division between hot and warm lands is that line 
that separates regions with such an evenly high tempera- 
ture as never to have a winter from regions where the 
annual temperature range is quite marked. Hot lands 
are sometimes described as those in which the mean 
annual temperature is at least 70° F. 

So as regards temperature Mediterranean lands are 
transitional between the hot and cool belts; summers 
arc hot, but winters are so mild as to be hardly worthy 
of the name. Recollect, however, that some 3'eniarkable 
exceptions will have to be mentioned. 

Mediterranean lands are also transitional rainfall areas, 
lying between the stormy belt of the westerlies on the polar 
side and the calms of the horse latitudes on the equatorial 
side. Previous geographical studies will have explained 
how, with the apparent swing of the sun north and south 
of the equator between the tropics, the whole world sys- 
tem of pressure and winds ‘moves with the sun.’ When 
the sun seems to be north of the equator the heat equator 
(as distinct from the mathematical equator) also mo\os 
north, and the trade winds, being drawn into the low 
pressure of the heat equator, also move north, and the 
high pressure belt of the North Atlantic and the belt of 
westerlies also move north. The sun seems to move 23 1 
degrees north, but the whole wind system dags beliind 
the sun’ and moves north only through about 7 degrees. 
One of the results of this movement is that certain regions 
about the border-line of the high-pressure belt come at 
different seasons under different atmospheric influences. 
Hie ‘Mediterranean’ regions form one group of such 
. transitional areas. When the sun is north of the equator 
Mediterranean lands come under the influence of the 
high-pressure belt ; they are in a region of calms or only 
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light breezes in a generally desert climate. When the 
sun, however, starts its swing southward the horse latitudes 
begin to move slowly south too, and very graduall\' the 
Mediterranean lands are brought into the southern limit 
of the stormy westerlies. 

This explanation accounts reasonably for the summer 
drought and winter rains of the 'Mediterranean lands of 
Europe, but omits any reference to the effects of (is) the 
Mediterranean Sea, extending cast and west through the 
heart of the transition area, (b) the great Sahara immedi- 
ately to the south, and (r) the line of Alpine folds to 
the north. There are no such complications in any of the 
other fivt Mediterranean regions, which consequently 
lia\’e climates that admit of more simple explanation and 
arc more Mediterranean than those of the Mediterranean 
lands themselves. 

The first effect of the Mediterranean Sea is to carry 
the Mediterranean climate far inland. Low-pressure areas 
form over the basin of the sea, with its relati\^ely warm 
water. These depressions have their own wind sxstenis 
which bring rain to adjacent shores. The passage of the 
cyclones eastward may at times extend the Mediterranean 
climate to Persia, and even cause the winter rains in the 
Punjab. 

A further complication with reference to climatic condi- 
tions within the Mediterranean basin is caused by the 
confusion between Mediterranean peninsulas and the 
countries of which they form perhaps only a part. Iberia 
is a .Mediterranean peninsula. Most of Portugal has the 
true Mediterranean climate, but Northern Portugal and 
Northern Spain arc both outside the area of summer 
drought, and are cool, rainy lands with deciduous forests. 
The 'heart of Iberia— the plateau of the Meseta, with 
Madrid in its centre— forms climatically almost a little 
continent in itself; coastal margins may be Mediter- * 
ranean, but on the plateau winters are very cold, summers 
are extremely hot, and light spring rains are hardly 
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sufficient to prevent the country from becoming desert. 
Peninsular Italy is a Meditei'ranean peninsula with a 
Mediterranean climate, but Northern Italy is neither 
peninsular nor Mediterranean. Its winters are distinctly 
cold, and the maximum of rain occurs in summer as 
thunderstorms (see table at p. 306, figures for E) . Only 
a very small portion of the Balkan peninsula can be called 
Mediterranean, Greece, nearly all peninsular, and the 
Adriatic coast have true Mediterranean climates, but in 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria extremes of temperature and 
light summer rains are typical (see figures for Sofia, p. 268) . 

Furthermore, thunderstorms do occur in summer in 
the Mediterranean climate, while local winds of the 
mistral type may cause intense cold in a winter that is 
normally characterized by its mildness. 

Notebook Work : 71 

(i) Graph from figures for A (Palermo) (p. 306) a typical 
Mediterranean dimate. 

(ii) Refer again to the mistral (p. 222) . Other special winds 
associated with the passages of cyclones along the Mediter- 
ranean Sea in winter are the bora of the Adriatic (similar to 
the mistral) , the sirocco of Algeria, and the leveche of Southern 
Spain (the last two being hot, parching -^vinds drawn from the 
deserts of North Africa). Look them up in reference books 
and write brief notes. 

III.: Human Geography 

This section has reference to'' the true 'Mediterranean ■ 
climate of mild, rainy winters /'and hot, clry, siimiiiers, ■ 
neglecting for a time those large areas of Southern Europe 
that have exceptional climates. It has already: been.: , 
pointed out that there is something : very ' atl'ractivYr al:)ou^ 
the typical Mediterranean climate, and it ' no \v iTrnaiiiS; 

„ to be seen how human Hfe ' has-.yndapted^ itself.: toythc; 
climatic conditions. 

The /Mediterranean climate, is an ideal wheat climate,::: 
3^0 
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Seed-time is in September^ when the 'winter' rains are 
startin.g; no winter snows disconrage growth, but mild 
raininess soon makes the wheat sprout; harvest is \Try 
early, the summer drought making ripening and garnering 
certain. Such conditions are very. . different from those,, 
for example, in Norfolk, where^ winter snow forces root- 
gTOwth first, spring rains and ..sunshine encourage a lusty : 
growth from the established roots, but spells of unusual 
dryness during the later growing season or of unwelcome 
rains at han^cst-time may ruin the whole of a splendid 
crop. 

Notebook Work: 72 . . 

Make three diagrams to illustrate the relation IxTween 
climate and wheat-growing in [a) the Mediterranean lands, 
{b) the Russian steppes, and ic) tlie Paris basin, all importara. 
wheat regions. Draw three long strips and divide each, 
vertically into twelve for the twelve months. Then divide 
the strips lengthways into four parts, one for temperature 
figures, one for rainiall figures, one to be shaded, coloured, 
or illustrated to show the farmers’ year of seed-time, growing- 
time, harvest- time, and fallow- time, and the last for any 
explanatory notes. For climate figures see pp. 38, 63, 
and 306. 

In Mediterranean lands many fruits, flowers, and vege- 
tables are 'early' when compared with similar crops in 
more northern lands. This partly explains the recent 
rapid growth in the flower and vegetable trade from the 
Western Mediterranean to the big cities of industrial 
iiortli- western Europe. ■ 

The Mediterranean peasant is thus easily supplied with 
bread and vegetables, and the abundance of grain also 
enables him to keep poultry, so that he has some meat 
and eggs. But summer drought prevents extensive pas- 
tures, and so cattle are scarce and meat-dishes are not a ^ 
common part of the diet. The roast joint, without which, 
an English Sunday dinner even among poor people is 
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incomplete^ is a luxury to Mediterranean peasants, who 
will reserve the killing and boiling of some very elderh' 
fowl only for a special holiday occasion. 

Another result of the lack of green pastures is the want 
of dairy cattle. The lush, cool meadows which arc 
essential for milch-cows are replaced by spiny heath-lands 



An Olice-branch 

By courtesy of the Greek Ltxatioft 


where only goats manage to thrive. Consequently milk 
is scarce, and dairy-butter is almost non-existent. A com- 
plete human diet, however, must contain some fatty food. 
Many plants contain fat in their fruits, and these \’egetablc 
fats are butter to many of the world’s peoples* The butler 
of Mcdileiitmean lands is olive oil. fii some parts of 
Southern Ihirope olive-trees still form forests, but o!i\x> 
groves to-clay arc semi-cultivated. The h,ar\-esi occurs 
towards the end of the year, and the hard, pliirn-like green 
r oli\avs are either pickled whole or crushed, by band or in 
mills, to extract a series of oils ranging from the clear 
licpiid of the first pressing to thick, inedible hits and pulp 
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later. The best oil is used for cooking in exactly the same 
^vay that we use animal-fats like butter, lard, and dripping. 

Oranges and lemons, now considered as typical Mediter- 
ranean fruits, are actually aliens originally brought from 
the East. The Mediterranean climate is an ideal fruit 
climate, provided always that the fruit-trees either are 
adapted naturally to withstand a summer drought or can 
l)e irrigated until the fruit is fully developed. Generally 
the alien trees need irrigation, but native trees ha\'e 
drought-resisting devices. The evergreen oak has 'felt' 
on its leaves; the cork-oak develops an extraordinary 
protective bark; many trees are dwarfed to shrubs; 
leaves are oily; flowers are everlasting; vines have \'cry 
long roots; and so on. Both the vine and the olive, 
native trees, survive the drought without irrigation. 

Thus the Mediterranean peasant on only a small hold- 
ing can provide himself with bread (now he often grows 
maize rather than wheat, because of the bigger yield), 
with a vegetable butter, with, many fruits and vegetables, 
and with eggs, while the vines that twine up the sides of 
his cottage provide him with a clean drink in a land where 
water is scarce and often impure : coastal dwellers can 
add fish to this not ungenerous diet. 

Cailtivated gi'asses other than wheat yield fibres for 
linen, mats, bags, and ropes; Italian hemp is the best 
quality in the world. Mulberry-trees provide food for 
silkworms, but summer drought checks leaf-gron'th and 
limits the gathering of mulberry-leaves. This aflbrds an 
interesting contrast to the many pickings of mulberry- 
leaves in monsoon lands, where summer rains encourage 
rapid growth of new leaves and where industries like the 
rearing of silkworms, tea-picking, and tobacco-growing, 
all clepeiicleiit on leaves, attain a maximum development. 

The dryness- of the Mediterranean climate encourages 
I he grcnvth of fine fleeces on sheep. We wear thic.k woollens 
cither when the weather is cold and dry (winter o\^ercoats) 
or when it is hot and dry (all-wool sun-bathing suits) ; it 
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is the dryness that matters^ for wet woollens either in winter 
rain or after a summer bathe are most uncomfortable 
garments. In the same way sheep in rainy climates do 
not grow good fleeces ; their woolly coats, when wet, are 
just as imcomfortable and unhealthy to them as wet 
woollens are to human beings. Sheep in dry lands 
— ^^vhether warm or cold, but more so in cold lands— 
develop the best fleeces, though, of course, there must be 
enough rain to produce pasture for the animals. Woolly 
sheep are characteristic of cool, Mediterranean uplands, 
and Merinos, the finest of all wool-bearing sheep, are 
associated particularly with the semi-arid plateaux among 
the Atlas Mountains or with the Meseta of Spain. Carpets, 
rugs, and fine leathers are typical products of liigiilands 
in or bordering the Mediterranean lands. 

Notebook Work : 73 

Make two lists, one of products associated with a Mediter- 
ranean climate, and the other of products that are certainly 
not characteristic of these conditions. Group the products 
under headings : Bread-foods (including potatoes) , Drinks, 
Fruits, Sugar, Animal Food Products (meat, milk, butter), 
Animal Fibres, Vegetable Fibres, Timber, and others (tobacco, 
spices, rubber, resins, dyes, etc.). 


Houses 

Mediterranean homes have little need for elaborate 
■. protection, for the genial -climate allows people to live 
out of doors for most of the year. Peasant homes are 
gen.eraliy very flimsy structures of wattle, designed rather 
as temporary shacks for inclement weather than as homes. 
The fine old architecture of Greece, Rome, and parts of 
Spain is an importation from desert lands to the south, 

, and the buildings are associated not with home-life but 
with religion (temples) or with conquest (roads, bridges, 
forts). Greek architecture was certainly influenced by 
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Egyptian ideas; Rome borrowed from Greece and made 
the style severely practical ; and the style of much Spanish 
architecture is the* result of the long Moorish occupation 
of the peninsula, which brought with it ideas derived from 
oasis life in Arabia. Buildings resulting from this desert 
influence are ‘inside out’ when compared with our 


The Inner Courtyard (Patio) of a House in Seville 
Photo E.K.A ,- 


buildings. In Britain every effort is made to render a 
house light and sunny by having much window-space: 
in Southern Spain, for instance, the house is designed to 
give a maximum of shadow, and outside windows often 
disappear entirely. In Britain houses arc built for warmth 
in winter, their shapes being largely influenced by the 
arrangement of chimneys. In Spain (and in Algciia, 
Palestine, Greece, much of Italy, etc.) houses are designed 
wholly for summer coolness, fireplaces are non-existent, 
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and the kitchea-raiige is a small, portable cliarcoal-sto\*e. 
In Britain pointed roofs and gables afford a run-off for 
heavy rain; in Southern Spain roofs are flat. In Britain 
the garden is round the house; in Spain the house is 
round the garden* In Britain windows in outer walls are 
glazed and latched for fear of burglars; in Spain inner 
walls are safe from intruders, and windows become open 
arches giving access either directly into the rooms or on 
to a cloister. 

Climate and Culture 

The Mediterranean climate is kind ; it repays human 
labour, but at the same time demands forethought and 
ingenuity: the idler cannot thrive. Yet thoughtful toil 
for only a short time is rewarded later by considerable 
leisure. In such climatic surroundings grew some of the 
greatest of early civilizations. There are some parts of 
the earth much more bountiful than the Mediterranean 
lands, but the very plenty militated against civilization 
just because ingenuity and forethought were not de- 
manded. Other parts of the world are much less bountiful 
than the Mediterranean lands, but the constant striving 
for mere existence and the lack of even a little leisure 
were just as antagonistic to the growth of a culture worthy 
of the name of civilization. When Greek and, later, 
Roman civilizations were at their height Europe outside 
the Mediterranean basin was a land of barbarians, and, 
moreover, the barbarism persisted for a long time in areas 
that ne\^er came within the Roman conquests. The new 
and vigorous civilization that eventually developed in tlie . 
cool lands of Western Europe was founded largely on the 
culture of its past Roman conqiierors. When, only a 
hundred years ago, the newest civilization of all — the 
Machine Age— developed, Mediterranean peoples adapted 
to leisurely conditions failed to keep pace with the hustle 
of industrialization. 

To-day in Europe there are three distinctiv^e cultural 
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regions: the West is one of industrial \igour ; the South 
is one of more genial leisure, but it is being urged to an 
unnatural competitive activity by new forms of govern- 
ment in Italy, Spain, and to a less extent in the Balkans ; 
while the East — Russia — represents a primitive patriar- 
chal culture on to which yet another new system of 
government is superimposing an alien hustle. What 
every thoughtful person ought to understand is that any 
one of these cultures is not necessarily right or wrong 
because it is different from the others, and, further, that 
a system successful with one type of people will not 
necessarily be equally successful with different peoples. 
Conflict between the three systems is bound to occur, and 
it will be the duty of the younger generation to see that 
such differences lead not to the futility of war, but 
to the reasonableness of e.xchanged opinions at orderly 
conferences. 

THE STRUCTURE OF MEDITERRANEAN 
EUROPE 

The floor of the Mediterranean Sea is a trough between 
Europe and Africa, a distinct inter-continental deep, no 
more European than African. It is quite different from 
the shallow seas of Northern Europe, all of which are 
floodings of the continental shelf, the edges of which mark 
the real seaward limit of Europe. The Mediterranean 
Sea represents a gi'eat collapse of part of the earth’s crust, 
a foundering of huge blocks. Why this sinking should 
have happened just here is not exactly known; _ but it 
seems that the line of the Mediterranean Sea and its con- 
tinuations eastward into .Asiatic depressions are some great 
cleavage-plane in the earth. 

The most conspicuous feature of the Mediterranean 
lands is not the foundered blocks, nor their upstanding 
remnants, but the folded mountains (Figs. 24 and 25). 
The Alps, the Pyrenees, the Sierra Nevada, the Atlas 
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MountainSj the Apennines, the Dinaric Alps, and the 
Pindus Mountains are all formed of strata in varying 
degrees of folding and overfolding. Chains of islands 
like the Balearics, those off the Dalmatian coast, Crete, 
and some of those in the dEgean represent the tops of other 
folds rising from the sea. To what extent all these folds 
are inter-related is a matter of doubt : for instance, it is 
by no means as certain as it looks that the Atlas Mountains 
and the Sierra Nevada were once connected across the 
Strait of Gibraltar; the link between the Pyrenees and 
the Swiss Alps is still in dispute, as is also that between 
the Alps and the Apennines; geologists have recenth^ 
made a much sharper distinction between folds that are 
Alpine and the baeWash folds that are Dinaric. In short, 
there is still much to learn about the structure of the 
Mediterranean region. Whatever the answers to these 
big questions, it is quite certain that all the folded moun- 
tains of the region have a family resemblance, that they 
are all a result, not necessarily simultaneous, of one series 
of compressions and upheavals, and that therefore they 
are all very much of the same age. Geologically they arc 
young, the Apennines being the youngest mountains in 
Europe. Earthquakes and volcanic activity are still 
common throughout the area, showing that settlement 
after the upheaval is as yet incomplete. 

Wherever the chains of the folded mountains are bent 
sharply there are in the angles hollows that seem to 
represent sunken fragments. Between the Atlas Moun- 
tains and the Sierra Nevada is a very deep 'sea. The 
hollo-w of tlic Plain of Lombardy lies in tlie elbow between 
Alps and Apennines. The low^er Danube plain is Ijcrwecn 
Carpathians and Balkans; the -^Egean Sea is a deep 
betwecai the north-south folds of peninsular Greece and 
the cast-west fold of Crete; and the dee]> T}-rrheiiiaii 
^ Sea lies where the Apennines bend sharply through tin.: 
toe of Italy and Sicily. 

It has already been explained that folded mountains 
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must be folded against some ' block.’ Most of the western 
Mediterranean Sea, between Iberia and Italy, is a col- 
lapsed block of which Sardinia and Corsica are frag- 
mentary survivors, The Atlas Mountains are squeezed 
between this block and the great African block; the 
Sierra Nevada are crumpled against the southern edge 
of the, Meseta; the Pyrenees ,■ are . an upfold between 
the Meseta and the Central Massif of France ; ' and the 
Apennines and Binaries are folded against the eastern, 
edge of the Sardinian block. Notice what variations in 
the direction of the push these folds imply. 

The north-south folds of Greece and the iEgean 
Islands and the east-west fold represented in Crete are 
crumpled against either the western edge of the Rhodope 
block, the plateau of Asia Minor, or the block of Africa 
to the south : the Eastern Mediterranean has no folds on 
its African side, the fold that seems to correspond to the 
Atlas Mountains being in Crete. 

This explanation of Mediterranean structure is tanta- 
lizing in its incompleteness, but it is better to realize that 
problems still remain unsolved than to jump to obxious 
conclusions that actual observations do not vindicate. 

Notebook Work: 74 

Draw a map of the Mediterranean Sea; mark and name 
the blocks and folds mentioned in the preceding account, 
shade the deep sea, and note its deptli (see Figs, 24 and 25). 


THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA 

(i; The Mediterranean Sea is almost landlocked ; only the 
narrow and slialiow Strait of Gibraltar gives access 
to the open ocean. 

fii) The whole region is within a warm zone; summers 
are very hot, and winters only mild. 

(ill) Rainfall is scanty, and, at the^ season of greatest 
evaporation, almost entirely lacking. 
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(iv) Because the rainfall is light, rivers whose basins lie 

wholly within the Mediterranean region carry very 
little water into the sea. 

(v) Because the Mediterranean region is girt on the north 

by mountains and on the south by the Sahara Desert 
it is the exception for rivers to rise outside the region. 

Consider what the foregoing statements imply. 

If it were not for the narrow Strait of Gibraltar the 
Mediterranean would soon evaporate to dryness : a very 
rapid inflow of ocean water at the strait compensates for 
the e\’aporation. But the strait is shallow ; therefore only 
surface water enters, and this water is warm. Conscs- 
quently the Mediterranean Sea is warm throughout ; its 
deeps arc 22*^ F. warmer than at similar depths in the 
Atlantic Ocean : moreover, the sea is very salty and is 
becoming more salty because the rivers and the strait 
current bring in their loads of salt, but there is no com- 
pensating outlet. Long summer evaporation increases 
the salinity. 

At the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea there is a 
similar but not so vigorous inflow from the Black Sea via 
the Bosporus and the Dardanelles; narrow and shallow 
straits again allow only surface water to move through. 
The Black Sea is another very deep basin kept filled by 
the many rivers of Russia and by the Danube, whose 
sources are, of course, far outside the Mediterranean 
region of drought. The fresh river water flowing into the 
Black Sea floats on the heavier salt water, and yet only 
this surface tvater escapes by the Bosporus on account of 
the shallow ledge; in consequence the deeper waters of 
the Black Sea are stagnant, sulphurous, and lifeless. 

Because the Mediterranean Sea is almost landlocked 
the tidal wave of the open ocean hardly penetrates. 
Certain local tides develop in shallower parts — in tlic 
North Adriatic, for example — but in general the sea is 
tidelcss. Currents too are slight except for the two ini^o^vs : 
water tends to drift from, w^est to east along the south 
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coast (see the site ot Alexandria), and- from cast to west If 

; along the north coast, but with many variations due to i ‘ 

I the arrangement of the peninsulas (see the site of IMarseilles j | 

I again). j| 

Here is a sea, warm, salty,, and tideless, in a region j 

characterized by^ sunshine, clear sHes,.. gentle breezes, ami j 

few storms. It is certainly ideal for bathing, and mmiy jii 

coastal towns on the ■ Mediterranean Sea, especially tliose ||i 

easily accessible from cool and cloudy pails of Europe, \ 

make most of their living as pleasure-resorts. Th<^ sea is 
attracti\'e also to the 'sailor; its narrowness, its man) l| 

islands, its conspicuous landmarks, like volcanoes, aud die • 

■ visibility due to dry air, all , enco.ur aged early naxigators. rl 

It was the ''great sea'’ of the Bible; it was die sea "in : 

the middle of the whole world ” to the Romans. i 

Ease of navigation on the "great sea” discouraged I 

enterprise on the greater sea, the ocean, xllthough tiie i‘ 

Phoenicians reached Britain by sea and jirobably even i 

knew tlie Cape route round Africa, such expeditions in |, 

the ancient world were most exceptional ; sea- traffic was ! 

mainl)' confined to the Mediterranean. The Greeks too ; 

^vere great sailors, and to this day they monopolize 
Mediterranean coasting trade. 

But a warm sea, a still sea, a deep sea, and a sea with 
few currents, is not a home for vast shoals of fish. There j 

are some important fisheries in the Mediterranean Sea ! , 

(for sponges and coral in the east), but large quantities | , 

of salt and dried fish from cold, shallo-vy northern seas are i 

bought by Mediterranean peoples to supplement local 
,s.upplies of food-fish. 

The Mediterranean Highway 

; As a highway the Mediterranean Sea has had its 

; vicissitudes. As a "great sea” in the middle of the little* 
w^orld known to the ancients it was very important, a 
position which it retained until the known world ceased 
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to be little — until the Age of Discoveries. Throughout 
those long centuries different Mediterranean lands were 
centres of world culture, and regions outside the favoured 
basin — the ‘Aittermost parts” — were barbarous wilds 
whence came savages with furs from the north, gold from 
the cast, and ivory from the south. To the west lay the 
■great ocean 'river,’ .encircling', the flat, disk of .the .world. , 
It is not easy to realize fully how startling was the effect 
of the. discovery of a New ■ World.. For- ageS' t.h.e Mediter™ ■ 
ranean lands had J^een a world centre; then with dra- 
matic suddenness the centre shifted — a new continent and 
a ncAv ocean had been found. It is rather ironical that 
these discoveries which were to spell disaster for Mediter- 
ranean lands were made by Mediterranean sailors and 
occurred just at a time when the peoples of North-western 
Europe were .first vigorous.ly -asserting themselves against 
■:a long domination-., by Mediterranean culture. .Never- 
theless., Spain and Portugal .at first shared all .the booty 
of these new discoveries, while the young nations of the 
north merely yapped insolently, but occasionally snapped 
successfully. 

It wa§ just before the Age of Discoveries, but not until 
the' peoples of North-west Europe had cultivated a 
vigorous civilization of their own, that the wealth of 
Mediterranean ports like 'Venice and Genoa reached its 
height. Reference has already been made to the trade 
between the Harisa cities and the south. Venice, Genoa, 
and Alarseilles -are at the heads of gulls — f.r., as far into 
the mainland of Europe as they -can. be — ancl also at the 
western end of the Mediterranean Sea — i.r., nearest to 
the new traders of the north-west. Towns in thv. Eastern 
MeeJiterranean, with the exception of Gonstantino])le, 
never grew like the western towns bec'aiise North-eastern 
Europe was much later than the Nortli-west in settling 
down to peace and- commerce. Before the Nortb-xeest 
"grew up’ Mediterranean ports w^crc more evcrih dis- 
tributed up and down the peninsulas, and it was not 
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until northern trade developed that those ports nearest 
to the new markets received the impetus that caused 
them to outrival the peninsular ports. 

The first object of the explorers of the Age of Dis- 
coveries was not exploration for the sake of knowledge, 
but the search for a way to the East — a wonderful, 
mystical East, whence mysteriously came gold, silks, spices, 
and jewels that made the wealth of Venice and Genoa. 
These luxury goods of much value in little bulk came 
mainly by caravan to Eastern Mediterranean ports, wliere 
Venetian and other merchants, guarded by \Tuietian 
ships, monopolized the trade. Spain and Portugal, unable 
to participate in this wealth at their back door, souglit a 
sea-Avay to the East, either round the south of ;\frica or 
— most daring scheme — by sailing west to reach cast. 
When eventually l^oth these ways were found the fate of 
Venice was sealed, for no longer did Eastern produce find 
its way to the Mediterranean Sea. When the oceans 
became highways the Mediterranean Sea ])ecarne a 
backwater. 

By the end of the nineteenth century ocean routes had 
acquired a new importance, because some of the countries 
of Western Europe had built vast empires in every part 
of the world, and links between the colonies and the 
mother countries became vital concerns. So schemes 
developed for improving the ocean highways by artificial 
by-passes to avoid awkward detours. The Suez Canal wa,s 
built to shorten the Cape route, and the Panama Canal 
to shorten the Cape Horn route. 

The Suez Canal has brought the flow of traffic back to 
the Mediterranean Sea, but it can never restore the old 
monopolistic importance of the area. There has been 
some trade recovery, but Venice is more a museum now 
than a port. Bulky produce like rubber, copra, tea, c‘ic., 
from the East now passes straight through the Mediter-% 
raiiean Sea on its way to industrial Europe. Eas't-boimd 
or west-bound, the traffic tends to be through traffic, and 
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the importance of the region has become strategic rather 
than coninierciaL The preservation of this traffic artery 
is particularly important to a highly industrialized country 
like Britain, wliich sells its skill and the prodiicts of its 
skill in return for food and the raw materials of manu- 
facture': hence Britain’s' ■ interest ■ in key-points ; like 
■Gibraltaiy Malta, Egypt,. ''and. Palestine. France . toO: 'is'; 
interested in the maintenance of this rigiit of way wliicli 
leads to her Eastern empire and to her colonies in North 
and r.West .Africa. ■ Italy has rpossessio'iis in 'Africa, ,, while. 
Russia's main sea-outlet to world trade is from the Black 
Sea through the ^Mediterranean Sea. 

Notebook Wo,rk: 75 ■ ' ' 

(i) Dniw a iriap to show the new importance oi’lhe Aledlter- 
ranean route with I’egard to colonial possessions. Mark with, 
dihereut coloured arrows the directions of the interests o!' 
Britain, Fraiice, Italy, and Russia. 

Cii) 'lifCiulate points of similarity and clifFercnce in the 
Mediterranean Sea, North Sea, Baltic Sea, and Black Sea. 

Compare the sites, trade, and hinterlands of Ma,rseilles 
and Hamburg. 

(i\'; Draw a rna]) to show why Malta is irnporlant. What 
do you think is the Italian point of' view in regard to the 
British possession of this island? 

GREECE 

The southern part of the Balkan Peninsula — the narrow, 
broken, ' iingery’ Mediterranean part, which seems to be 
c{uite a distinctive physical region and is definitely a 
climatic region— was Greece until 1912; since then the 
fvimtivr lias iDccn extended northward and (‘astward, in 
a scare.’ h for plains and more plains, for peninsular Greecu- 
contains \'ery little fertile lowland. In 1913, after the 
/Balkan Wars, Sahmika was acquired by Greece; in 1919. 
after the Great War, the North /Egean coastal plains east- 
ward to within a few miles of Constantinople w’ere gi\XTi 
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to Greece, together with Smyrna and its hinterland on the 
coast of Asia Minor ; in 1922 Smyrna and Eastern Thrace 
were lost to a new and vigorous Turkey, at which point 
the League of Nations stepped in. Difficulties that would 
have led to war were carefully discussed. Greeks under 
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GREECE 

the north coast of the ^'Egean Sea, containing the second 
largest town, Salonika. This northern portion may be 
dealt with first. Tobacco, for ‘Turkish’ cigarettes, is the 
most important commercial crop of the "lowlands, but 
wheat, barley, rice, maize, cotton, silk, and the ubiquitous 
\inc and olive are more important crops to the peasant 


Rugged Mountain-land in the Interior of Greece 

liy fourUsy of the Greek Le'dation 


cultivators. Salonika, at the terminus of the railway that 
follows the Morava and Varclar valleys, is the only large 
town of the region. Its sea connexions are mainly with 
other /Egean ports. Since 1924 Yugoslavia has been 
allotted a 'free zone’ in the tovv^n and harbour. 

Peninsular Greece is a land the structure of which has 
ahvays encouraged its inhabitants to lead Robinson 
Crusoe or, better, Swiss Family^ Robinson existences, not 
only on the many” islands but also in the small, isolated 
valleys of the mainland. The early history of Greece shows 
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that each little unit of the broken land tended to beconn^ 
a separate state with its own capital.' At the same time 
this tendency towards ■ isolation w^as neutralized.cby^ easy, 
intercourse l3etween island and .island,, bay and bay, 
across a calm sea. The early Greeks were great sailors 
and aeh'cnturcrs. It was intense local pride and Rctivc 


Pruning Gurrani-vines 


Notice the height of the sticks which. supp(U-t the vines. 


By courtesy of the Greek Legation 


[ [participation in the politics of the city-states, together 

[ with the constant assimilation of new ideas from foreign 

I parts, on whicli was built that early cixilization which is 

; to-day the basis of much of European cultum. Thest^ 

I city-states, each one quite an indcjpcndent jiolitTcril unit 

^ (oviiing allegiance to no central a.uthoriiy, grew around 

I . ' the cEgcan Seti. The straig.ht coast , of the western part 

F of the peninsula, the fewer islands, and the dry limestone 

; ridges, all discouraged settlement on that side. 
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GREECE 

The sites of the city-states were selected, with rciereiice 
first to protection and secondly to food-supply. T]i<‘ 
rocky hills iiiadc natural forts, and at the same time 
houses on them economized the somewhat scanty arable 
land. Athens, a hill city, Piraeus, its port, tKc verv 
sediidcd harbour, and the little fertile plain, illustrate 


all the essentials of the independent and rather friglitened 
city-state. 

Beyond these coastal fringes, with their remarkable 
culture, Ii\^ecl the barbarians, uncouth people to tlic ancient 
Greeks partly because of their languages l^ut mainly 
because of their amazing lack of independence™ -the 
Greeks’ chief pride. These barbarians were inland i^eoplc 
whose steppe or plateau surroundings had autornaiicaJiy 
imposed on them an entirely different culture, based on 
the tribe and consequent mutual dependence. Tliesc 


Xwtire tlic stac;ks of trays on which the fruit is spread to <lry in the sun- a 
process tJ)at depends wholly on the certainty of the Mediterranean siimuicr 
.■ ’drought. . 

/.?;<■ Lourleny nf i he Greek Legation 
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barbarians, and especially the Persian armies, did not 
leave the prosperous Greek city-states unmolested, and 
yet some sort of loose unity, together with natural qiiick- 
wittediiess, enabled the Greeks not only to withstand the 
assaults but eventually to retaliate in the all-conquering 
expeditions of Alexander. A Greek Empire grew, but 
then the city-state, the basis of Greek culture, rapidly 
declined. Soon the centre of culture moved westward to 
another city-state, Rome, where the cycle of development 
recurred, to culminate in decline as the Roman Empire 
grew. Again the centre of civilization moved westward 
to the new city-states of North-western Europe, where 
once more their remarkable prosperity led to expansion, 
to the decline of the city-states, to the establishment of 
nations and eventually of empires. This sequence is not 
meant to imply that expansion inevitably leads to col- 
lapse, but that the culture suited to the small unit, the 
city-state, must adapt itself to the bigger unit, the nation 
or the empire, or perish. 

Notebook Work: 76 

First explain clearly exactly what ‘city-state’ means. Athep.s 
was a city-state ; Hamburg at one time actually had its own 
embassy in Berlin, but since January 1935 the city’s indepen- 
dence has been only nominal; Danzig still is a city-state. 
What different circumstances will cause such independence? 
Think of the conditions that might cause a man to isolate 
himself from his community. 

Three-quarters of the total value of the exports of 
Greece come under the heading of horticultural produce, 
which consists almost wholly of currants Irom the islands 
of Zante and Gcphalonia, where marly soil conlaiiis 
gypsum and so gives the grapes that special quality 
necessary for this industry. Oil and waxes, the next 
"“most important export group, are the olive-oi! of tlie 
lowlands and the beeswax of the dry uplands. 

Patras, opposite the currant islands, is the chief currant 
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GREECE 

port. Corinth is little more than a village at the head of 
a backwater, and the small ship-canal across the narrow 
isthmus is used only by small vessels. 

Albania ■ . ' 

There is little to be said of this small, rugged, and poor 
country. Tirana, the capital, and Scutari are only small 




X.\NTHi, IN Thrace 

This is an iinportaiit tobacco port. Notice the* minaret . 

By courte&y of the Greek Li’gaiitm 

towns. The peasant population is almost entirely self- 
supporting, growing corn, wine, and olives on the lowlands 
and keeping sheep on the uplands. The country consists 
oi' continuations of the limestone folds of the Dinaric Alps, 
w'hcnc'.e short ri\'ers swirl as torrents in winter, becoming 
parched gullies in summer. 

The position of Albania opposite and close to tlie heel 
of Italy gives the country a strategic iinportaiice at the 
entrance 'to the Adriatic Sea. Italy is anxious that this 
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doorway shall be Italian, but Yugoslavia, ^vith an Adriatic 
coast well inside the door, objects to Italian control and 
to any interference with the neutrality of Albania. 

ISTANBUL (CONSTANTINOPLE) 

IstanlDul and a small hinterland containing the impor- 
tant town of Adrianople, at the entrance to the main pari 
of the Maritza valley, are all that is left now of Turke%‘ in 
Europe. Istanbul, with its suburbs, Galata and Pera, and 
Scutari, on the opposite side of the Bosporus, control tlie 
narrow ^vay between the Black Sea and the Sea of Mar- 
mora and thence by the Dardanelles to the /Egean and 
Mediterranean Seas. But one has to look farther afield 
than the narrow straits to understand the importance of 
the site of Istan]}ul, an importance that has grown as the 
world has grown. In the little world of the ancients 
Byzantium was at first just one of many Greek fortress- 
ports, a little self-contained community rather on the edge 
of civilization. The Romans extended the bounds of 
orderliness against the barbarians without, and Constan- 
tine chose Byzantium (rechristened) as a central strategic 
capital between his Asiatic and European dominions. 
Slowly the Mediterranean Sea became a great highway, 
and Constantinople, in a distant corner tvhere Turk and 
Crusader fought, declined in importance, but from that 
centre Turkey established 'colonies’ in Europe that were 
to last till 1913. Then the centre of civilization mo\'ed 
westtvard to North-west Europe, and. Constantinople was 
long neglected. At length Eastern Europe was i nice ted 
with \\ esleru cix'ilization, and the importance of Const aii- 
tiiioplc returned. The Crimean War was ibught to y^rex'ciit 
Russia’s acquisition of the Bosporps, since it seemed safer 
for the straits to be under the control of the "sick manR 
;is a Russian Emperor once called Turkey, than of 1110 le 
ambitious people. This- situation continued salisfactorih' 
until, between 1900 and 1914, it was realized that tlic 


''sick man'’ was being controlled by'Germany, and that 
f)Iaiis for a Berlin-to-Bagclacf bloc across Europe, and Asia 
were well matured. This did not suit Russia, who saw 
her exit from the Black Sea being eflectively stopped; 
jealousy of power frightened the Western nations ; friend- 
ships grew strained; the balance'of power was breaking; 
ill 1914 the crash came : Russia, Trance, , and • Britain 
•united to fight . Germany and her /allies. The strategic 
importance of the Dardanelles was soon realized, ' but the 
ikllied navies and armies tailed to force the passage. The 
■treaties after the War have resulted in '.a modification of 
tli.c old position of Constantinople. The site was too 
important to be trusted to 'any ambitious victor, and 
to-day Istanbul and the Narrows are still I'lirkish. Here, 
is a . great, port between two seas, between two 
continents, between three cultures, Inaween two reli- 
gions, beiwcen the okiesl civilizations and the newest 
dewilopments. Mo'uiitaiii barriers forbid optional routes ; 
all comiminications between these vast units must pass 
.through Istanbul. 

Notebook Work:. 7.7 

^Vrit.e a note about, or draw' a ma|:) ol, the hinterland of 
Istanbul. This area is a big and difficult problem. You will 
have to think of the Danube, the Orient Express route, the 
■.Dniester, Dnieper, and .Don, the Volga aoo, Turkey in Asia,- 
Persia, and even countries farther afield. 

riALY 

Peninsular Italy 

Structure ^ ■ 

Pcninsnlar ltah>is a long, narrow^ land consisting in the 
main ofi’ery young mountains of folded limestone, a land 
wliere plains are the exception and not the rule, a land ol,’ 
young and comparatively simple river systems. Harbours 
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are rare and only small, a fact which partly explains why 
the road-way, and not the sea-way, is typical of Rome. 
The active volcanoes of Southern Italy are but a remnant 
of a great arc of volcanic activity around the eastern rim 
of the sunken block now represented by the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. The whole of Italy is within an earthquake zone, but 


Vesuvius 

A secondary couc of ashes, within the ci'ater of the main cone. 

at p. 309 is a rnneh-weathered volcano. 

By courtesy of the Italian State Tourist Department 


r the most catastrophic disturbances recently have occurred 

I in the south, especially in Sicily. Great landslides on the 

; ^ limestone flanks of the Apennines show that the strata f'f 

I " these young mountains have not yet settled after the 

! ^ uphea\^al that produced the folds. Peninsular Italy is trie 

I youngest land in Europe. 

1''^ Compared with Italy north of the Apennines, this 
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peninsula is a land of few people and few towns. The 
climate is attractive, but the areas of arable land are very 
limited. Moreover, Italy’s troubled history has dis- 
couraged the peasant,' who is not going to spend years of 
work on the land only to see his labour destroyed in a 
fcW' hours of destructive war. ' In consequence some fertile 
lowlands have been neglected and have, become swampy, 
flats, where malaria is' rife'.; but to-day, ''under a neW' 
regime^ much of this unhealthy land is being reclaimed, 
and already peasant colonies are established on it. 

The mountains are wild and lonely places, often snow- 
covered in winter and parched in summer. Chestnuts 
from their forests are used instead of potatoes, pines pro- 
\^ide useful building timber, and big schemes of reaflbresta- 
tion are being carried through. Other mountain uplands 
provide pasture for sheep in summer, but the flocks return 
to the lowlands in winter. 

Of the lowland crops wheat is very important, the hard 
wheat of Apulia making the best macaroni and the straw 
of the wheat of Tuscany being woven into hats. Maize 
is widely grown, and forms, as a porridge called to, 
the staple food of most of the people. Vines and olives 
are cultivated in every possible place : the name of Lucca, 
a small town in Tuscany, is on many of the bottles of 
finer olive-oils sold in chemists’ shops in Britain, but most 
oli\ e-gTOves are round Naples. The proportion of land 
CQ\'ered by vineyards in Italy is greater than in any other 
countr}' of the world. The bulk of the wine is for home 
consumption, but some is exported to trance, and a fevv' 
special qualities reach the world market. Sicily is the 
world’s leading producer of lemons. Other crops are 
almonds, pomegranates, walnuts, figs, and tomatoes. Mub 
berries are widespread, but the production and mauuiao 
ture of silk is much more important in North Italy. 

Oi‘ mineral products sulphur from the volcanic regions, 
especially in the Lipari Islands and Sicily, is the most 
important. Pumice is aerated lava that has been blown 
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into the sea and cooled suddenly. In structure it is similar 
to the floating stones, riddlecl with holes, with which 
dwellers near Middlesbrough and Barrow-in-Furness are 
familiar, and which have been formed by the tipping of 
white-hot slag from the blast-furnaces straight into the 




A Village is the Province of Abruzzi, in the 
Central Apennines 

The KoiTt* and the suanty vegetation are ciiaraettristie ui limestone scenery. 
'I’he hill-site of the village may have been chosen for protection iu less peaceful 
t injes, to ensure the lullest use of the small arable low land, to avoid malarial 
swauip'^ in ill-drained hollows, or to be out of reach oi seasonal hoods in the 
stream. For limestone scenery see also pp, 294, 205. 

hy onirlesy of ilw Jtaiian State Tottrist Department 


sea. The quarries of Carrara haA'c supplied nearly all 
the world's statuary marble, and the island of Elba 
cx]3orts iron ore. But Peninsular Italy has no eoal and 
hardly any lignite, and the summer drought implies that 
mountain streams can provide no large, continuous supply 
of hyvlro- electric power. Hence manufacliu'es arc mainly 
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of the cottage type, or, if they are on a larger scale, are 
an artificial de\^elopment. Coral ornaments arc made at 
Naples and Leghorn, and large quantities of tortoise-shell 
are also imported to be made into cigarette-cases, combs, 
and other fancy-goods. Manufactures • in Rome consist 


A Corner of Fi.oren'ce 

I'his picture should recall the story of the origin .uid wealth <.»f the old 
I'Sy courtesy oj the Italian State Tourist Depaiimint 


of jewellery and silks. The market for these pett\- pro- 
ducts is the crow d of tourists. 


Towns 

There arc three main lowdands in the peninsula 
for each there is a town or group of towns. The sou 
of the three plains — a .self-contained unit— has f 
capital, Naples, a large city and Italy’s second 
(despite its somewhat isolated po.sition'i. Its e-K])f>r 
tomatoes, olive-oil, and macaroni, while raw cottoi 
jute arc impor reel for local mills. The freedom 
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import duties on these raw materials for manufacture 
partly accoimts for the growth of the town. Naples, 
however, is on the road to nowhere in particular except 
Vesuvius, and so has become a tourist centre rather than 
a great port, in no way comparable to Genoa and 
Marseilles with their wealthy hinterlands. 

The northern of the three plains is Tuscany, through 
which the river Arno flows. At the seaward end are Pisa 
and Leghorn, and at the landward end, where , passes 
and a railway lead over the Apennines to busy Northern 
Italy, is Florence — a bridge-town, a river-jimction town, 
a hill-town, a central town in a fertile plain, a town full 
of artistic treasures, and an old city-state. 

Notebook Work : 78 . ' . . ' ^ 

Draw a map that shows how the traveller from Northern 
Italy to the peninsula has the option of routes, all of which 
converge on Rome. Show the Apennine barrier and the 
rivers Arno, Tiber, and their tributaries. Show a west-coast 
route limited northward by mountains, an east-coast rout:e 
limited southward by mountains at about Ancona, the Arno 
route, the pass from Bologna to Florence, and two routes 
througli the Apennines south of Florence and Ancona. 

Rome is central in Italy, but not a good centre ; it is 
nodal for routes, but no route is easy, and its original site 
as a hill-fort and port combined is now meaningless. Far 
removed from tlie busiest and wealthiest part of Italy, 
Rome is a capital now not for geographical, but for 
seniirnental reasons. It recalls the glory that nvis Rome, 
a great empire, held by strong rule, the courage of Roman 
soldiers, wise laws, and united effort. Unity is the creed 
oftlic Italian Fascists, whose name is derived from 
the Roman symbol of unity and strength. Until iB/C) 
there was no united Italy, but a collection, of independent 
states or possessions of other Powers. The structure of 
the country encouraged this piecemeal division, and it is 
obxaous from a physical map that Loml>ard\', Tuscany, 
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Rome, Naples, and Sicily are only some of the larger 
natural regions almost isolated from one another by 
uplands. Disruption in Italy went to greater extremes, 
for even separate towns within a single region became 
jealous and hostile city-states. Yet throughout the land 


A FAscirr Parade in Rome 

'J'he 111 a;’ I sill cent Arch oi Constantine, the ultra-inoderii comTetc road, tlu^ 
Roman salutes, the new uuifonns, and the mas's disripline shown in this photo- 
graph form a strange inixtim-, which can, however, be parllv esplanied oy .t 
study of the gt-ography of the 1 talian Peninsula. 

/)’y C(iurti'‘iy nf ihc IhiJUan Slate Tourist Dcptirimmi 


people were for the most part Italian, the only unity in 
a diverse land, and this, together with the glamour of the 
word 'Rome’ was and is the foundation oi the Kingdom 
of Italv and the Fascist State. 


Notebook Work : 79 

Draw a map of Peninsular Italy and Sicily 
highlands and the small plains clearly. N 
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railways and the following towns in addition to the ones 
mentioned in the preceding sub-section : Palermo, Marsala 
(which gives its name to a well-known wine), Messina, Brindisi 
(a busy air-port), and Otranto (a naval station at the entrance 
to the Adriatic Sea). 



A Parade in the Stadium at Rome 

J'Jy cotiriesy oj the Italian State Tourist Department 


Northern Italy 
Notebook W'ork : 8o 

Draw a map to show the extent of Northern Italy. There 
are three main regions : id) the plain of the river Po, bounded 
on the south by (h'\ the Apennines (show the Arno basin so as 
10 link this map to previous studies) and on the north by {e) the 
Alps. Notice the Alpine frontier of Italy: [a) the southern 
bulge of the Swiss frontier to include part of the Ticino route to 
the St Gotthard Pass, ib) the northern sweep of the Italian 
Trontit*r in the east ot'the Alpine region, and (r) the eastward 
extension to include Trieste and Fiume. Ihe acquisition ol' 
territory after the last war was referred to at p. 261. Mark 
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the Italian lakes, which occupy old glacier valleys; note the 
sliapes and the steep sides, and recollect the Norwegian fjords 
aiicl the Swiss lakes. Note the delta of the ri\'er Po atid the 
lagoon coast, and recollect the Rhone delta and Sete. Certaii^ 
general features can l)e marked on the map with letters 


^ . * ' 

A New Agricul'Tural Ccjlonv south of Rome, ix what was 
ONCE A Malarial Marsh 

An example of ifood constnu'tive work under the Fascist rei’inu’ in Italy. 

JJy con rf cay of I he Italian State Tourist Department 


and a key to correspond, {a) The Apennines are a limestone 
range ; note the scarcity oi' the rivers coming Ironi the Apen- 
nines, compared with the many Alpine tributaries oi’ the Po. 
ih) In consequence the river Po has been pushed over towards 
the Apennines by the deposited loads of the Alpine tri])u!arie.s, 
so that it is not central in the plain (cf, pp. 257 and 286, where 
similar displacements of the river Danube were mentioned,, 
h i The Alpine wall is very steep in the west, but (d . in tin* 
(‘ast there are foothills; tV) between the 'upper Adige and 
Piave (east of Lake Gardai are the Dolomites, magnificent 
and fantastically coloured towers and pinnacles of limestone ; 
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(/) farther east lies the Karst of the peninsula of Istria ; and 
(g) to l^e. connected with Northern Italy, although not 
physically a part of the region, are the Italian Riviera and 

Genoa. 

The Alps 

Of the area covered by the map in Exercise 8o by far 
the most important part is the plain, but the Italian Alps 
will be briefly described first. The successive up\Aard 
zones of x egetation — deciduous forest, coniferous forest, 
and alp — are repeated as in Switzerland, but because of 
the general southern aspect all the belts move higiier up 
the mountains, the snow-line being generally about a 
thousand feet higher in Italy than in Switzerland. Lum- 
bering and pastoral occupations with seasonal migrations 
are characteristic, and the tourist industry is important, 
for the lake-sides in the sheltered valleys arc favourite 
resorts, mild in spring and cool in summer. 

The Trentino is the name of the Alpine province 
acquired from Austria after the War for both racial and 
strategic reasons. 

The Karst (Carso) is a name applied either specially 
to the limestone lands of Istria or more generally to any 
such limestone areas, which are characteristic of the 
Dinaric Alps throughout their length. 

Bare while limestone stretches over wide areas ]:>eUvecD 
scanty patches oi' thin grass. The rain that falls is absorljed 
into the underlying rocks, and there forms subterranean 
watercourses and deepening lines of caves. . . . Joints are 
widened into open grooves, and fantastically etched ridges 
stand up betw’een them. The drainage is vertical ratlier 
than horizontal. . . . The limestone region thus supports 
a double life; one on the plateau, limited by lack of w^'iler, 
which is gathered in cisterns for the flocks; and the oilier 
along magnificent streams, coming pure out of the limestone, 
but limited by lack of alluvial expansions on which to 
develop farms and towns.^ 

^ The Growth of Europe, by Grenville Cole. 
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The Northern Plain 

Recollect . first t-.hat Northern Italy.. is not peninsular 
and is iiot Mediterranean in- climate/ but .is a transidon 
region between the true Mediterranean climate and the 
continental, climate of., interiors. Winte.rs' are very cold 
and ■■sunny, /but little, rain or 'snow- falls; summers are 
\'ery hot, sultry, andjhimdery. Climate :figures for Milan 
are given at p. 306 (E). 

The plain was once a gulf of the sea, now filled with 
deep soils brought by rivers and glaciers from the sur- 
rounding mountains, and in the course of transport sifted 
so that the stony rubble was deposited sooner than the fine 
silts. Hence the best arable la.nd is ..around the river Po, 
but the soil towards the mountains on north and south 
becomes coarser, and among the moraines at the ends of 
the Italian lakes too poor and rocky for cultivation. 
Farmers on the plain have rich mea,do^v-land for dairy 
cattle (not at all typical of the Mediterranean climate), 
Parmezan and Gorgonzola cheeses being well known. 
Maize, wheat, and rice in riverine swamps pro\ide bread- 
crops, The vine is grown almost everywhere, but the 
wines of Asti are particularly famous. Wool from the sheep 
on the upland, silk from the caterpillars fed on mulberr) - 
leaves, cultivated flax and hemp — these are all fibres of 
the plain. The oYiyg is not grown, but apples (which are 
notably 7 wl a Mediterranean fruit), walnuts, and chestnuts 
are common, especially in the \ alleys of Piedmont. In 
general, then, the plain is a rich agricultural land of 
]3rodiu;.c varied enough to encourage dense population. 

In tins part of 1 tab' there started that Renaissance — -that 
rebirth or rcviwil - which affected all subsequent Euro- 
pean history : that is to say, the Plain of Lombard}' must 
Iiave had certain ]3eculiar qualities of surroundings which 
encouraged there the growth of a new culture, l^et us. 
consider the region h’om this aspect, empliasizing geo- 
graphical rather than historical views. The plain is a 
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fertile low land. In site it is just clear of the disadvantages 
of the suniiner-drought region to its south, and yet not 
so far north for the climate to be in any way harsh. It 
tvas near to Roman civilization at its best, and had a 
formidable natural rampart against northern barbarians. 
Here were the two essentials for early settlement — safet)^ 


Part of a Xew Road along the Shore of Lake Garda 

.\t rsn<‘ I ime tli<‘ Lnke Ciarda v'al]ey was a fjord on the coast of a soa that tided 
tiu^ Loiniiardy hollow. Compan' this vi^w with those at pp. 23 and 35. 

iJy rouf/i'sy of t Jit' Italian Stale Touri'ii Dfpciitmnit 


and fertility. This was a land of comfortable,- independent 
homesteads, as distinct from, for example, the tents or 
the protected xillages of nomadic tribes on the steppes, 
or the hil]“towns overlooking the too little plains of Greece. 
But variety of' crops in the plain must soon led Ut 

the founding of crafts and so to the formation of villages, 
,not as huddled refuges but as centres for exchange. I'he 
farmers, instead of being Jacks-of-ali-trades, brought their 
%vooi to the weav er, their grain to the miller, their ]3loiigli 



to the smith, and so on. There is the birth of a com- 
munity organized into town-folk and country-folk to the 
mutual advantage of both. 

With its mountain-walls on two sides and its central 
river, the town and village sites of the Plain of Lombardy 
are comparable to those of the Rhine Rift Valley, which 
have already been described. So Turin corresponds to 
Mainz, Venice to Basel, Milan to Strasbourg, and so on. 


Part of the Shore of Lake Garda 
By eoiirtc&y of L. .-1. While 
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In both \^alleys the ri\XTine marshes ha\'e few and only 
small towns. So far no special quality of the Lombardy 
Plain has been mentioned to distinguish it from, any other 
rich farm-land — for example, the Paris basin, the liOndon 
basin, or Aquitaine. We must refer again to its site 
adjacent to Rome, the city-state which borrowed many of 
its ideas from Greece. Lhe towns of Lombardy aiito- 
rnatically became cit> -states, not because the plain natur- 
ally subdivides into little units (it does not : it is one unit ), 
but because the cit}'-statc was the normal development 
in Peninsular Italy, whence Lombardy received its culture. 
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Throughout the Dark Ages and early Middle Ages, when 
the city-state idea was lost in a search for a larger unity 
like a holy empire embracing all Christian people, the 
cities of Lombardy somehow retained that earlier pride 
and independence as cities. When, in the sad confusion 
at the collapse of various 'holy’ empires, man naturally 
sought the solution of his problenis in a reversion to the 
'good old days’ before such grandiose schemes were 
devised, one obvious answer was a return to the simple 
independence of the city-state — an idea which developed 
from Lombardy, where touch with ancient Greece and 
Rome had never quite been lost. The Renaissance, born, 
in the plain, was a protest against the idea of an unwieldy 
Christendom — a plea by Northern Italy for a return to 
the glories of the city-states of ancient Greece and Rome. 

There is no space in this book to tell of the wealth and 
magnificence of Lombardy in Renaissance times, of the 
spread of classical tradition, of the Reformation which 
sensed the danger of its paganism, and of the disastrous 
ri\alries, like those of the Greek cities, which ultimately 
ruined the great cities of Northern Italy. Many towns 
like \'erona, Padua, Mantua, Pavia, and Bologna are 
to-day mere museums, preserving in their wonderful old 
buildings some relics of a most luxurious past. But now 
there is a new awakening to prosperity, thanks to pre-War 
German commercial enterprise {via the Alpine passes), to 
the de velopment of hydro-electric power from the moun- 
tain streams, and to a dominating personality in Mussolini. 
The motor-cars of Milan: and Turin (Bianchi, Isotta 
Frascliini. Alfa-Romeo, Fiat, Itala, Lancia) have a world 
repulation; the manufacture of silks, artificial silks, and 
woollens is increasing; and the whole countryside is 
dotted with small but busy factories in an effort to make 
■ a self-siipporting Italy.' ' 

It is unfortunate that the main ri\'er of tlie plain ends 
in an unnavigaljle delta, and that throughout its course 
on the lowlands navigation is difficult. The result is that: 
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the movement of trade tends to be always across the ri\'er, 
seeking passes through the Alps and Apennines. At the 
seaward end of the plain is Venice. Adria and Ravenna, 
two other old ports that once enjoyed remarkable pros- 
perity, are now fourteen and five miles respecti\xdy from 
the sea, in the unpleasant surroundings of a mud delta. 
Vemce, originally a refuge site from invading northern 
barbarians and later a fishing village, grew to be mistress 
of the Mediterranean. The story of the spice trade, the 
Hansa trade, the site at the head of the Adriatic Sea, th<^ 
convenient Brenner Pass, the Age of Disco\'cry, and the 
decline of Venice has been referred to in previous ]>agcs. 
To-day the port struggles; some shipbuilding goes on, 
seaplanes are made and tested, and some cottons arc 
manufactured, but the wealth of the city is derived fiom 
tourists, and Venetian glass is still made for this market. 

After the last war Trieste was ceded to Italy by Austria- 
Hungary; Fiume was later seized, to the annoyance of 
both Yugosla\da and Hungary. The hinterlands of both 
Trieste and Fiume are not Italian, but Italy objects to 
any foreign Power coming within the Alpine rampart. 

Genoa seems to be shut in by the Apennines, but the 
Bochetta Pass gives access to the Plain of Lombardy, so 
that Genoa’s hinterland is not a mere strip of IMediter- 
ranean coast, but the whole of the northern plain of Italy 
and beyond, via Alpine passes, to Switzerland. Spezia, 
farther east, is an Italian naval base corresponding to 
Toulon as regards site, importance, outlook, and duties. 


Notebook Work: 8i 

Draw a town-site map of Northern Italy. Show once more 
the, Alps, Apennines, lakes, Po, and delta. Mark clearly thc^ 
following passes : Mont Cenis, Simplon, St Gotthard, Brensier, 
and Bochetta. Mark the following groups of towns distinc- 
tively: (V/) North Apennine route (Emilian Way) (Piarenzay 
Parma, Bologna, Rimini, Ancona) ; {h) route south ol the 
Alps (Turin," Milan, Verona, Venice, Trieste) ; (c) the pass 
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routes leading to 'Turin,' Milan (two routes), 'Verona, Trieste, 
and Genoa : [d) the Riviera coastal route. Show the swampy 
lowlands of the river Po that the routes avoid. 


Some Statistics; about Italy 
See also Figs. 26, 27. 

Emigration 

1 930. 280,000 emigrants ; 1932,83,000; 1934,176,000. 
Italian Trade 

Excess of Imports over Exports, in Millions of Lire 
1925,8162; 1927, 4925;- 1929,6429; 1931,1433; 1933,1441. 


Values of Imports and Exports, in Millions of Lire 


19^5 

1934 

j M PORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

ExpoicfS 

26,459 

f 8,297 

7,664 

5 > 23 i 


Chief Exports in 1933, in Percentages of Total Value 


Manufactures of all kinds . . . 50 

Foods of all kinds . . . . 32 

^’'egetables and fruits . . . . 19 

Silk and artificial silk . . . . 14 


Chief Imports in 1933, in Percentages of Total Value 


Raw materials of all kinds . . . 47 

Cotton . . . . . .12 

Wool . . . , . . 8 

Foods of all kinds . . . . 23 

Cereals . . . . - . 4 


Trade with United Kingdom in 1933, in Percentages 
of Total Value 


PftmciPAi; Exports :to UNrrEo 


KiNcaxm 

Lemons . . a . ' 8 

Anihdal silk . . , 6 

Canned wgc'lahles . . 5 

Cheese .... 4 


Principal Lmporj-s i-rom 


Kingdom 

Goal . . . .22 

Machinery ... 7 

Woollens . . . - I 

Motor vehicles. . . 3 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

The peninsula of Iberia contains in what seems siu'h 
simple, square solidarity an extraordinary variety of struo 
ture and land-forms ; blocks and folds, basins and canyons, 
estuaries, rias, and deltas — all are represented in this one 
peninsula. The diversified and broken nature of the sur- 
face impedes communication between different parts, and 
promotes disunit\^ among the people. It is no wonder 
tiiat separatist mowmicnts characterize the politics of 
different regions. 

You really require a relief map to understand Spain. 
You then see that pliysical barriers cut up the country into 
a series of self-contained units. These barriers are so high 
that the various peoples who inhabit the peninsula seldom 
mix together, and that is why e^'en to-day men tinnk ol' 
themselves not as Spaniards but as Galicians, Castilians, 
Basques, Catalans, and Andalusians. . . . The Andalusian 
is the Spaniard of film and fiction : the fellow wilii the dark 
hair, a sombrero witii a chin-strap, side-whiskers, a guitar, 
a dagger, and gallons oi' hot blood. Foreigners regard him 
as the typical Spaniard, while Spaniards regard him as an 
interesting racial phenomenon. Just as we in Britain label 
our people with certain traditional virtues and vices — the 
meanness of the Aberdonian, the hard-headedness of the 
Yorkshireman, the inaccuracy of the Welsh, and so on — 
Spain attributes \-arious qualities to the regions that com- 
pose it: the Castilian is proud, the Aragonese is stubborn, 
the Catalan is commercial, the Manchegan is dour, and 
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where men do sing songs and kill each other for love. But 
look at Castile. Look at this dead plain like a sea. Look 
at those mountains with snow on them. Castile is over 
2000 feet above the sea. We say, ' Nine months of winter 
and three of hell!’ Yet this is the very heart of Spain.” ^ 

Structure and Regions , 

: Iberia consists 'of an' old-block, with folds on its .north 
and south-east edges. Upland basins occur on the plateau, 
but lowlands are found only here and there around its 
edges. The block of old crystalline rocks, the Meseta, 
is tilted to the west, and diversified by ridges, or sierras, 
which separate wide, shallow basins of relatively recent 
and more fertile rocks. There are four basins: (a) Old 
Castile or Upper Douro and (b) New Castile or Upper 
Tagus, in the heart of Spain, (r) the Ebro hd^^m in the 
north-east, and (d) the basin of Andalusia or the Guadal- 
quivir in the south. Where the block reaches the sea in 
Galicia, at the north-west of the peninsula, there is a 
replica of the coastal types found in Brittany and Cornwall. 

The Sierra Nevada, crumpled against the south of the 
Meseta, are true Alpine folds, which continue seaward 
as the Balearic Islands. Whether the Sierra Nevada 
continue across the Strait of Gibraltar in the Atlas 
Mountains is a matter of dispute. 

The Pyrenees and Cantabrian Mountains are also folds 
which probably rose before the Alpine storm, as they do 
not show the intensity of overfolding characteristic of true 
Alpine mountains, although both ranges were re-elevated 
at that period. 

NoiiiBooK Work,: 82 

Draw a structural map of Iberia (see also Fig. 25) to illus- 
trate the account given in the last sulvsection. INlark and 
name moimlains, rivers, and lowlands. 

^ Qjtroted by permission of Mr'H. V. Morton and the editor of The 
Daily Herald. 
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Climate and Vegetation;' 

Many climatic features have, already been .discussed 
(pp. ,307-310). 0.nl,y a part of the west' and south- 
west coastal areas have the true Mediterranean clim,ate ; 
.■corresponding east coasts .have a similar climatic type. 
.modifi,eci by their lee sitCj the rainfair being less and. the 
.summers hotter. The ' north-west and ■ , north coastal: 
regions, ' 'outside the Mediterranean transitional area,.; 
have ample rain.' at all' seasons, with a winter 'maximum. 
The centre, as already explained (p. 309), is an excep- 
tional climatic region: winters are extremely cold; 
summers arc intensely hot, iDiit modified by altitude in 
many parts; rain is always scanty and falls (often as 
snow) in autumn or spring, when the high-pressure 
system which forms tvith the -winter cold is either not fully 
developed or is beginning to give way. 

Noteb.ook Work: 83 

(ij Draw a diagrammatic section irom north to south across 
Iberia to shenv structural regions — iolds, the block, and its 
sierras. Above the section write two sets of notes, one on 
climates and another on vegetation. For the latter note (a) the 
deciduous forests and meadows of the northern folds, (b) the 
sub- tropical Mediterranean vegetation of the south (many 
cultivated plants are distinctly tropical — e.g.^ rice, sugar-cane, 
dates, cotton), and (r) .the steppe-land, semi-deserty .and even.', 
desert types oidhe centre, but with Aled i terra nean evergreens 
in favoured \'a]leys. 

;. ' .(;ii). Draw .;a diagramniatiG^ section from east to west.. to : show;, 
.'Structure-- th,e tilted; Meseta.. . Wa-itC ' climate and vegetation.: 
notes, above the section. 

Population 

Tl'je distribution of population in Iberia is only partly 
accounted for by structural and climatic conditions. A 
region of diverse mountain-types suggests possible mineral 
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wealth, tvhich may attract a large population to inlujs- 
pitable regions. Farther, man may by his ingenuity make 
barren places fertile. These and other factors, mainly 
historical, account largely for the present distribution of 
population in Iberia. 

The Peninsula was, to the ancients of the Eastern 
IMediterranean, a Tar west' at the end of the "great sea*' 
and too near the mysterious ocean Tiver/ a remote land 
whence daring sailors sometimes returned with copper 
or fine wool. In the eighth century the Alohamnu'clan 
invasions were at their height. Europe at the time ^vas 
in a sad plight. The western Roman Fanpire liad cob 
lapsed, and the eastern one was threatened by iuA’asions ; 
barbarians u“ere raiding Western Europe, ancl Slavs were 
being driven westward before conquering Mongols, \vhiO 
had reached the central Danubian steppes. At this stage 
the Islamic movement was at its strongest. Ojiistanti- 
nople, the capital of the eastern empire of Rome, managed 
to withstand the assaults of Mongols on its north and 
Mohammedans on its south. Westward along North 
Africa came all-conquering Islam, and only the Mediter- 
ranean Mitch’ prevented their wholesale conquest of 
Southern Europe. At its western end the Mitch ’ narrowed, 
and soon the Mohammedans possessed Sicily and Iberia, 
It is wrong to think of these desert peoples as fanatical 
dervishes ; they conquered, but they colonized ; they 
settled, and did not loot. 

The Moslems \vere friends to learning, . . . and duniig 
the period of their rule the Spaniards were in touch with all 
the culture of Moslem countries as far east as Persia and 

India. . . . Spain and Portugal were not cut off from either, 
tlie trade or civilization on which the Roman Empire had 
flourished; and \v(‘ find that the Dark Age was not shared 
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like Egypt and ' Mesopotamia y dates,. ,, sugar-cane, and 
oranges were grown in Europe for the first time. The 
Moors also developed the mines' and manufactured textiles 
and metals. By the ninth century Spain was the most 
ci\ilized land , in. Europe, and was to remain so for a long' 
time. But because the Moors who instituted this culture' 
were not: 'Christians Western Europe waged fanatical, 
religious wars against them. ... 

Iberia ' was . thus isolated 'from the rest of Europe Lmtil, 
in tile fifteenth century, the Moors were expelled. At 
tiie .sanic time occurred the disco^’ery of the New' World. 
Spain soon amassed a fortune from loot in America tind 
most jealoiisly guarded the treasure and its source. The 
I'esult was a new i.solation, this time without the imigora- 
ting influence of cultured Moors. Meanwhile North-west 
Europe was forging ahead, and later the Industrial 
Revolution established these countries as the centre of a 
new culture. The wealth of Spain shrivelled, and once 
again tiic country became an outlying 'colony’ w-hence 
hustling industrialists took extra supplies of iron, lead, 
and copper. 

. The few centres of dense population in, Iberia reflect 
various stages in this chec|uered history of alternate glory 
and poverty wdth continuous isolation. The densest 
population, and one of recent and rapid growth, is around 
the iron-mines of Bilbao, on the north coast — f.r,, in the 
region with easiest access to industrial lands farther north. 
In Andalusia and Valencia the dense populatioii is 
accounted for by the results of Moorish occupation, the 
elaborate irrigation works, the fertility, and the \'aried 
{:rops. Barcelona is the only port on the cast coast or 
Spain with large hinterland. The city has always shared 
in Mediterranean trade, but its xery rapid recent growth 
lias been due to its somewdiat artificial industrialization. 
Jii Portugal the isolation has not been so complete; the 
whole coast is on a main ocean higlnvay : population 
decreases in density from the rainier north to the dry 
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south. Madrid is, a capita] unainly- on account- of cei)- 
trality of site. Thus the population of Iberia is clusrered 
in patches around the rim, and for each region of dense 
population there is a different explanation. In the rest 
of the Peninsula high mountains, hard rocks, and scanty 
rainfall lead to scanty population. 


An Ore Port near Bilbao 

iiiriuy ore boats oau you count? Are they loaded or not? Whiid-! boat if. 
l>eing loaded ? \\ h.at are the rinrrwrons works? This part oi Spain is, of course, 
unique in its industrial activity. 

PhntoE,X.A. 


Natural Regions 

Central Spain 

The train ploughs its lonely way south through a bleak, 
dead, mountainous land. The early sun is already warm, 
but xhvvc is snow on the mountains. Far to the we.st tlie 
liilLs rise and fall towards the momilains of Cantabria; to 
th(‘ south, ridge a<gainst ridge, lies the Sierra Guadarrarna. 

So this khaki land of rnountains, harsh and bleak as a 
inoonsrape, is Spain ! How different from the fiat, languid, 
fruitful Spain of' popular imagination! ... I look down 
into deep, waterless river-beds littered with liouldei's. . , . 
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By courtesy oj the Portuguese Inform ahon Bureau 

of Spain — a hard, extreme land that knows the bitterness 
of coM and the violence of heat, a land inhabited by If ugal 
farmers whose little homes seem literally to grow out of the 
stony earth. . . . 

A flat plain, the colour of cocoa, stretches to the sky. It 
is as monotonous as the sea. Windmills, standing on slight 
ridges, ride the flatness like ships. Big, windy clouds sail 
up into the sky, and, as in Holland, the eye is continually 
leiuing tlic landscape to admire the skyscape where great 
argosies, that change into armies and slowly dissolve into 
angels, move in gold against the blue. 
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Little beds of fertility dot the Castilian plain. Glumsy carts 
di'awn by mules harnessed one behind the other plod over 
tlie white roads. Old villages, with the wreck of mcdie\ni 
walls embracing them and church towers rising high above 
tliem, lie in the perpetual shadow of the mountains. This 
is Old Castile, sentimentally and historically the very heart 





A \"lLLAGE NEAR MaLAGA, Wri'H THE SlERRA Xe\'ADA IN 'riJ!'. 
live :kgro END 

This is much riiorc typical of Soutlieni Spain than t he scuiiewhat 
cX'.;epli<,)na] one at p. 35.S. 

PhoioE.X.A. 

They are all the same to look at: a sprawling Baroque' 
chiirrh. yeilow piaster peeling, a cracked f)cl] swinging in 
a little tower, a, stork standing in its tidy nest, a ])laza rifiged s 
witii aracia-trees, an ornate Ibnntain where grareful hi'own 
girls stand with jars poised at their hips, a tangle oi‘ blindings 
while streets on whose doorsteps the milknian milks his 
goats. The shops, instead of signs or names, hang outside 
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The brown road lies straight as a spear across this fiat 
land, hedgeless, ditchless, running on right to the sky over 
the unfenced plain, leading to little white villages soaked 
in. sunlight. 

The villages stand with their deep, twisted roots in tlie 
Middle Ages, and their scanty branches in the Repu])lic. 
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a sani])le ofilieir wares so that those who cannot read may 
know ^v]lal to find inside. . . . This is the immortal La 
Mancha, the country of Don Quixote.’ 


There is iittlc to add to this geographical description. 
Where agriculture is practised in more favoured areas 
tlte breacl-crops are tvheat and rye ; in fertile valleys \ incs 



Ei.che. l\ the South-east of Spain, between Murcia and Alicante 

liouM'-v, fjid streets like these signilv a climate appn^aching the hot-desert 
type. Xotice the lack of chimneys geacraily. 

Pfiota E.N.A, 

and olives grow; heaths support merino sheep, and 
esparto grass, used in paper-making, is an important 
commercial crop of poor- steppes. The mining centres 
are mainly in the south edge of the Meseta: Linares 
{lead;, Alniadcii (mercury), and Rio Tinto (copper) are 
all on or near the southern scarp, the Sierra Morena. 

Towns are lew. To ensure a w^ater-supply they are 
built on or jiear rix^ers, which, hoxvex'er, flow in canyons 

^ t'Hicted by prj-niission of Mr H. V. Morton and tlie editor of Thf Dtiily 
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and give little' growth of cities. ' 'ValladoHd, 
the centre of the important wheat region of 'Old Castile, 
is, a route centre on a tributary ' of the ■ .upper Douro. 
Toledoy still famous' for its swords, the steel for hvliidi 
now comes from Sheffield, is a rock-fortress site on the 
river Tagus.' Madrid,, farther .upstream on- a .-tributary,' 
is a central capital. The diversity of structure and the 
tendency towards disunity have been mentioned. Madrid 
is a control centre between these often -iinriily sections of 
the country. The radiating railways should recall similar 
foci at Berlin and Moscow, but tlie buildima of railwavs 
to Madrid, in the centre of a high jdateau seared b\ ridges 
and gorges, has been a more difficult and expensive task 
than on tiie northern plain of Europe. 


The Ebro Basin 

The river Ebro rises in the rainy CAmtabrians. Only 
the upper basin is in a region of ample rain, the remainder 
being a dry steppe-land typical of the plateau. Wheat, 
vine, and olives are grown, irrigated by the waters of the 
river, and shepherds mJgrate with their flocks in summer 
to the Pyrenees or to the sierras, and in winter return 
to the lower lands. Zaragoza is the central market of 
the basin, and its importance as a railway junction has 
been increased b\' the new line through the Py renees 
from Pau ("p. 216). 


Notebook Work; 84 

Compare the Ebro basin and the basins ofaiiv other river 
Ijctween block and Fold — Maritza, Rhone. 


Coastal Regions 

Andalmia. This southern region is more typical of Spain- 
as popularl}' pictured, it is the land of Se\^ille oranges 
and sherry, where Moorish occupation has left its plainest 
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Terrace Cultivation 

Th«» hiftias of X'aloncia are similar to these terraced gardens on tiie island oi 
Majorca. Two reservoirs are shown clearly, one at the bottom of the picture 
and the other on the extreme left. 

Photo E.N.A. . 


fertile soik from the mountains and drained by the ri\’er 
Guadalquivir. (The guadi of this and other names in 
Spain is akin to the Arabic wadi^ meaning a dry river- 
channeL) Crops include rice, maize, tobacco, cotton, 
sugar-cane, bananas, dates, figs, vines, almonds, olix cs, 
monkey-nuts, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, mulberries, 
tomatoes, beans, and onions. Notice how many of these 
are tropical, and foreign even to Southern Europe. Cadiz 
and Huelva are both ports associated with 'the broad 
360 
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imprint — not only in buildings like the Alhambra ol 
Granada, but in the box structure of small houses, the 
narrow streets, the shops with open fronts, the grilles of 
windows, and the veils of women. 

Between the scarp of the Sierra Morena and the Alpine 
folds of the Sierra Nevada is a low land, filled with deep, 
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opening .of the, Giiadalqiiivir. basin,"' the .latter being an 
outlet' more ' particiilaiiy for Rio.':Tinto ■copper. Se\'ill(. 
marks the.' limit' .of navigation,., the; lowest .bridge-poini. 
and the fortress-site guarding" the': entrance to the nar- 
rower valley above. Cordova is central in tlie uppei 


ON THE Plateau in Murcia 

'Die skyline shows the main piatean-structure, while the middle and Ihe loregrttunti 
illustrate the effects of erosion in what is almost a desert climate. Note the Jagsou- 
ness of the hill-proliles, the canyon-like valley^ and the scanty vegetation. 'I he 
houses in the centre are obviously too luxurious for their surroundina:s. Actually 
the place is a sjut wi t!i ianions sulphur .springs, the woods on the right being cult In ated 
grounds belouginar to liie hotels. See also the view of the Tagus valley at p. 350. 

PhoioE,N.A, 


basin. Granada was a Moorish resort and capital a 
cool and sheltered valley among 'the southern folds: ^its 
irrigated gardens, called vega^^ are watered by the mcitiiig 
snows of the high Sierra Nevada. 

Valencia and Miirckh In South-eastern Spain the coastal- 
lowlands are very narrow, mountain-folds and plateau- 
block presenting steep faces to the sea. Inland, beyond 
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this barrier, \’alen.cia and Murcia arc poor steppe-lands, 
1)ut the steep descent to the sea has been terraced to form 
hiierlas, or irrigated gardens of amazing fertility and 
luxuriance. All the crops produced in Andalusia are 
grown here ; Valencia produces more oranges than 
California and Florida together, and Valencia almonds 


A Very Old Cork-oak 

By courtesy of the Poriugneae TnfnrmatioH Uureait 


and raisins are world-famous. The wines of Alicante find 
a place in wide markets. Towns like Valencia and Murcia 
arc on little nvers which supply drinking water and 
irrigate the kuertas in this region of scanty rain. 

Catalonia. Barcelona is the largest, busiest, and most 
"^^^'■histrialized city in Spain, manufacturing cottons, 
silks, linen, paper, leather, pottery, machinery 
motors), and soap. The district has no 
the development of hydro-electric power from 
an iii^ streams is .recent and incomplete. Many 




A Portuguese Bullock-cart 
T he scene is typical of all Mediterranean lands. 
liy courksy of the Poritiguese J)i formation Bunan 


coalfields; aiad if, for economic reasons, the country 
decides to buy factory equipment and produce goods for 
the home market, then the choice of site is \ery limited 
when one considers the import of bulky raw materials 
and coal, and the distribution of the finished goods. 
Barcelona has 3iot suficred the same isolation as the rest 
of Spain. Its noitheiiy position and nearness to llu; 
Rhone route have always tended to keep the town more 
in touch with the rest of Europe, and especially the 
industrialized north-w'est. Hence its people ha\e been 
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more progressive than those of other regions in Iberia. 
Ne\’ertheiess, the artificiality of industrialization in Barce- 
lona is distincthx, and the small, protected liomc market 
for factory produce is in direct contrast to the \vorld 
markets competed for by industrial concerns of Northern 


Peasant Hoaies in Portugal 


Hoas<.‘& ill the uplands just south of the Lower Tagus valley. the 

vines, the open windows, and the shady balconies. 


By courtesy of the Portuguese In formaiion Bureau 


Europe. The interest of Barcelona in the markers of all 
Spain helps to explain the present political situation in 
Gatalonia. The peasant clamour for complete inde- 
pendence from Madrid, but the factory-workers of Barce- 
lona insist on a united Spain with only some measure oi' 
' local freedom. 

,A'orih and .Xortk-wesl: Galicia, Asturias, and the Basque 
Province, Here is a land of ample rain, of green forests, 
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of dairy-farms, and of cider. The rias of Galicia are 
magnificent harbours but without hinterlands ; fishing is 
important, but no great port has arisen on the deep, 
sheltered bays. 

The dense population of the north coast depends for 
its living mainly on the iron-ore mines. Bilbao, SaiUander, 
and Gijon all export ore to Northern" Europe. . Vessels, , 
instead of returning empty, bring back cargoes oi' coal 
and coke, and a considerable amount of smelting is carried 
on, especially at Bilbao. The quarries, the shipping, jmd 
the iurnaces arc mainly owned or controlled ]:>y Britisli 
firms. Oviedo, behind Gijon, has a, small coalfickU and 
manufactures arms and textiles. San Sebastian is a 
holiday resort. 

Bilbao is the capital of the Basque province, and, as 
in Catalonia, Galicia, and Andalusia, there is a strong 
separatist movement. 

PorhigaL It should not be surprising that at least one 
of the many diverse regions of Iberia has for long formed 
a separate country. Spain ends westward approximately 
where the plateau ends ; the limits of navigation on the 
rivers Douro and Tagus are both at the Portuguese 
border. Climatically too Portugal is a unit distinct from 
any other in Iberia ; most of the country has a ilediter- 
ranean climate, and where this type stops and gives place 
inland to the extremes of the plateau Portugal stops too. 
Portugal looks out on to the ocean; but her present 
colonies are only a poor remnant of a vast overseas empire. 
To-day little remains of the wealthy Portugal that once was 
the worlcPs leading nation. The empire grew cumbrous, 
colonies were exploited rather than settled, sudden wealth 
led to contented flabbiness, and gradually other natiorp 
trespassed, grabbed, and kept their gains. Now Portugal is 
a poor land, a minor calling-station and outpost at the 
south-west corner of Europe. 

The lowlands of the lower Tagus and Douro an* the 
busy parts of Portugal to-day, busy with the port wine 
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tracle. ill l:he: north '('a' business.' wholly in British 
hands},, and ivitli oranges, olives, and cork in the south, ' 
The rest of the land is hilly, with much forest. In the 
valleys the peasants grow maize, beans, and onions ; sheep 
are common everywhere except in the rainier north ; pigs 
feed in the forests; and olives yield their 'butterd The 
special forest product here is cork, obtained from the thick 
bark of the Mediterranean oak. ■ Gork-oaks are carefully 
nursed ; they yield their first cork after ' twenty years, and 
their best after forty years. The bark is stripped only 
every tenth year so- that the trees m.ay recover. 'Most cork 
is exported ‘raw,"' to 'be. worked by ma,chine.ry in other 
lands, but some corks 'are cut ' by hand in Portugal. 
Cork-dust is used for packing grapes. 

Lisbon is the most central town, on tlic best estuary, 
and surrounded by the largest plain. As a port the city 
is more a coaling- and oiling-station than a bus)“ exporter 
of Portuguese produce. Oporto, 'the only other large 
town, deals ^viiolly with the ^vine trade of the lower Douro, 

Some Statistics about Spain and Portugal 
Spain 

Number of Farm Animai.s in 1931, in Millions 


Sheep ..... 

20-0 

Pigs . ... 

5-1 

Goals ..... 

4*6 

■Cows .. 

3-6 

:\sses and mules 

2*2 

Value' 'OF; Minerals raised iis 

! 1933. 


TN AIiLLION .'PESETAS' , 

( 'oal and Anthracite . . . 242 

Iron and iron pyrites . , . 6() 

Lead 22 
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lELDS' OF Principal Crops in 1932, in ■ Million' Cvv' 


Wheat 11933) . 

. 75 

Barley (1933) . 

. ■ . ■ - ■■ 43 

Grapes .... 

. (>4 

Oranges .... 

. ■■ ... 23 

Onion.s .... 

13 

01i\’es .... 

, ■ ■ 36 

Potatoes . .. . 

■■ .. 100 

Sugar-]:)cet 

. 4 ^ 

Exports to 'I'he United Kinc 

DOM IN 1933 

Oranges 

4:3.005.637 

Wine .... 


Potatoes 

i:878,89B 

Almonds 


Onions 

Oi' 744.5 

Grapes 


Minerals . . . • 


Portugal 



Chief Exports in 1933, in Percentac.ks of 
Total Value 


Wines . . . • • . 24 

Fish. . . • * • *15 

Cork , . • * • * 

Fruit and oli\'e oil . . • • 

Cotton goods (to colonies) . . . h 
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CONNEXIONS BETWEEN CLIMATE AND 
VEGETATION IN EUROPE 


1 . Rainfall and Vegetation 
No Dry ' Season (40 m.) 

Forest — c.g.. Western EurojDC. Trees need an unfailing 
supply in the subsoil. 


Short Dry Season (eoin.’j 

Park-steppe- Central Russia 


i As the rainfall lessens ire-es 
thin out and give place to 
V grasst's. which depend only 
j on surface moisture and scctI 
I very quickly. 


Long Dry Season (loin.^) 

Grass and scrub — Southern 
Russia. 


II. Temperature and Vegetation 
(A temperature below 45“ F. checks tree-growth.} 
Growing Season all the Year (nex'cr below 45'' F.) 
FA"ergrcens. 


Six Months’ Growing Season 
F)eciduous trees. 


Three to Four Months’ Growing Season 

Coniferous trees. 


Less than Three Months’ Growing Season 

Tundra or ice-desert. 

^ The pine forests liave at least 15 in 
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ni. Seasons and Vegetation 
Always Summer — tropical (not in Europe) 

Four Distinct Seasons — temperate west-coast climate 
Deciduous trees. 

Two, Seasons ' ■ . ■ . 

One warm but short, one cold and long (high latitudes). 

Coniferous ' trees. ^ 

One wet, one dry (Mediterranean). 

Grasses are typical, but drought-resisting trees like olive, cork- 
oak, etc., are important. 

Always Cold— Arctic 

No vegetation-— warmth is essential. 

IV. Boundaries of the Vegetation al Types 

The northern limits of both deciduous and coniferous trees arc 
fixed by length of ‘summer’ — 6 months and 3 months respectively. 

The southern limit of deciduous trees is fixed by a season of 
drought (Mediterranean or steppe). 

The eastern limit of deciduous trees is fixed by amount of rain 
—15 inches. ' ■ 

The eastern limit of steppe-land is fixed by amount of rain— 
10 inches. ■. 

The southern limit of Mediterranean vegetation is fixed by amount 
of vain — 10 inches. 

Other factors, especially cdaphic (soil), affect vegetation. 

THE FERTILITY OF SOILS 

Fertilitx' depends on 

■y • . . v..- ■■ 

Malerials of composition, 
depend on 

. , 

dypesol Weather Mixing of 

‘parent' Hfcks (>.,§■., rain particles of 

Hinestone, removes some different 
lava! materials in origin by 

solution) transportatitm 
r .(^,|.y:foyTivers^ 


Porosity, 

winch depends on the 
arrangement of the 
partirles 

Lcj-ose Tight 

'A,'';' 

Humus will Hurntis will 
bind loosen 
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AlOUNTAIN- AND HILL-TYPES IN EUROPE 


i 




loniiatiuii p<*nnan< 'lU in .shapr brcaiisr the actixms oi tide; 
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A SUMMARY OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, WITH 
REFERENCES TO MAJOR E\TNTS MENTIONED 
IN THE TEXT OF THIS BOOK 


2 nd centMry. Rom^n Jimpirc at the height of its power, but beyond iu 
, borders Germanic tribes, and ■ Slavs ' were' beginning 
migrations under . pressure of 'Mo.ngoi ;myasio,os. w 

4 .fh century. 


Two Roman Empires. 


■Cjonstanlinopie 


Invaded by " barbarians 


~>St.rat(^gic site 
agaiiiNt attack 
tVoui the sier>pf‘s 


'^th century. Confusion in Western Europe 


Migration of Slavs between 
Baltic and rEgean Seas. 


7 /A century. Domination of Danubian Slavs by Mongol; 

Beginning of Bulgaria— -a JMongol state. 
Shrinkage of Eastern Empire of Rome. 


Rise of Islam 


Mohammedan in\ asions — Constantinople 

1 withstands attacks. 

Iberia occupied. 


i]th century. Charicinagne’s revival of W’estern 
Roman Ihnpirc, but b\' end of j 
century it had broken into four — I 
France, Germany as far as the j 
Elbe, Italy, and Burgundy dlie 1 
Rhone C.orridor). ^ 

Xorse raids .start. 


.harlemagne- .s brn 
round Rhine mute: 
.Slavs and Mongols 
along llu: Danulx 
rout<N 


u>th century. Another Roman Empire firnaxi by 
Gormany’s conquest of Italy — 
Floly R»>man Empire of German 
Nation. 


Alpine route 
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1 1 th century. Turks capture Asia Minor. 

Eastern Empire shrinks to Gonstantmople. 

The first crusade against the Turk—tw^ the Danube route, 
or Italy, Albania, and Salonika. 


! ‘ 2 th century. Crusades. 

Barbarossa’s revival of Charle- 
magne's empire. ■ ■ . 

Henry IFs empire in France. 

1 3//£ century. Crusades. 


Golden Age of medievalism, 
Gothic architecture, 
universities. 


^lost of Spain recaptured ^\me(.ia.n power. 

from Moliammedans. 1 

Consolidntion of France. j njsrupfioii of Germany. 

j German intluencc in I taly 
ends. 


i^ih century. Hansa League. 


Rise of Italian city-states. 


Northern Sla\ power (Po.land';. 

Sf:)uihern S]a\' potver (Bulgaria, Serbia, Elungary). 

Mongol power in Russia. 

\l4h Cfniury. Italy the centre of ci\aliza.tiou.--” r — 

.France consolidated; Spain consolidated; but Germany dis- 
rupted ; Switzerland formed. 

i6//i century. Consolidation of 


^Vesteni Europe Eastern Europe 

j But Central Europe j 

in confusion Russia 

I Rivalry of nationalities ! 

F. , /Begins— France,; Spain , 

Age <»1 discoyct'N'. , Turkish power 

\S estern outlook. j height 

Decline of \ enice. Beginnings of 

Austria-Hungary 
(half German, half Slav- 
held b}' military power) 

lyth century, Nctlterlands freed from Spain — another nation. 

Sweden becomes a Great Power— another nation. 

iS.^! mditry. Rise of Russia. 

Disappearance of Polaitd (but not of Northern Slavs). 

-Decline of Sweden, Turkey, and Spain. 
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Belgium, Greece, Serbia, Rumania, Italy, and Germany 

emerge as nations. 

The Industrial Revolution, 
riie race for o\x.‘rseas empires. 


igth ceniifi 


SOME' GENERAL STATISTICS 
Areas and' Populations in 1932 


World and European Production of Certain 
Commodities in 1933. in Thousand Tons 

■■'.-Rye,'- ' ■ ' 

World, . ' . ' .A- ■ '50,950 

Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.) . . , 25,823 . 

.■.u,s,s..R. : ' . '■ .. ' ' .■p'. ■ 24,190 


Wheat 

World . . , . 

Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.) 
U.S.S.R.* . 

Xorlli Amei’ica 
Asia ('excluding U.S.S.R.) 
South America 
Oceania 


7.730 

2,069 

2,882 


' , , : ' 

. Region , 

. 

Akka. in 

\T{u\;. iv 

1000 ; Sou AR E Mll.ES : 

MiJ.i.io.xs 

Europe (including 'U.S.S.'R. 


■ i 

in Europe only) 

4,408 

5'^4‘7 i 

Africa ' ' . . . ' , . ■ 

I I .563 ■ 

■ . i44‘3 

Noriii and Central America 

' ■ 8,762 

. . 172-1 

i Sou til America. 

7,003 

87-3 

|, Asia 

16,173 


, Oceania .... 

, ' 

3 .. 3 t )0 

. ■ lo-o 1 
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Barley 

■ '40,020 
. , i 8 h 03 

! ■ , . , . 7A50 
. - , 54237 

; 4 o 72 , ' 

\Vorld . •' * T T c 4 T? ^ ' 

Europe (excluding U.b.o.K.) . 

U S S R •' . ■ • ' 

Asia (excluding U.S.S.R.) ■ * 

North America ■ ... • 

Oats 


Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.) . 

U,S.S.Rc . . . . • 

North America . . 

61,000 

. . 28,347 

. 15,410 

. IS'S^O 

Maize 


World . ^ ' 

North America * _ * ^ ’ 

Europe (excluding u.b.b.K.) . 

. 110,000 

. 59>8ti3 

16,247 

Potatoes 


World. . , *. r Go N ■ 

Europe (excluding G.S.b.K.; • 
U.S.S.R. . . . . 

. 203,850 

. '136,534 
50,800 

Beet Sugar 

World. . ‘ T T> \ * 

Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.) . 

^ \u:.s.s,R. . V : ‘ 

8,061 

! . 5A6 o 

996 


iCane sugar: World production, T 4 v 47 ^ 
thousand tons ) 


Olive-oil 

^VorlcL . • • ^ * 

Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Greece . 

Wine 



[in thousands of heclolilus) 


'1 , ' Europe 

] '■ f \ ' ■■■ France 

' 

. 167,900 

133,870 
. 5 '-76*1 

3 ::h ^35 
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■ Flax 


World 

678 

U.S.S.R. V' .. 

550 

Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.) . 

123 

Hemp 


World 


U.S.S.R.; , ■ : . 

.. ’ . U4 

Europe (including U.S.S.R.) , . . 

145 

Wool 


World. 

1 ,659 

Australia and New Zealand . 

. • 5^5 

South America 

266 

Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.) . 

244 

Silk (Raw) 


World. . . 

54 (exports only ) 

Japan . . . 

42 (exports only) 

Italy . . . 

3 

Artificial Silk 


World. .... 

350 

Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.) . 

, . 161 

U.S.A. ' . . . . 

94 

Japan ..... 

. . ■ 44 

Lhiited Kingdom . 

3B 

Italy ..... 

•37 

Germany .... 

33 

France ..... 

25 


Wood-pulp 


World. . , , ^ . 

I 6,020 

Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.). 

8,030 

North America .... 

6,842 

Copper Ore (Crude) 

U.S.A. (1932) 

. n.iyb 

C-hile (1932 ) . . ■ , • 

5,041 

U.S.S.R' (1932) - 

'.239 


COKPAR-A.TIVE A-REi^S 

■ Great Britain {'y//////MW/^ 1 89.04-1 sqiuirc ouIbsI 


S ID cdUin. // ■/<: :_</■ 'A 

! Detimjcirk. _ . _. _ .,, , , , 

! Germoau 


Hollcmii — ^ 

Bela'ium \w, , ,,, ... ,, 

Ftmrce 

SiDLtr.erlcu'id Y//A 

./Uisti''la \a///Z^ , , .. 

Cxccho alOG akia Yy////////////////yyA.\ ' ////i i 

___ HlUiqar.y . r ? , n y • / ■ ■■ r -> ■* 

RLuaoruiX Z 

....■Yuaoskujia . yAiW/:ZAAyM 

. SiUqaxui W/M/M. . 


rortuaoL ^ 

^ Itcdu Y//////////////////y^^^^^^^^^ 

Ovmx. Y////////A 

USES OF THE LAKD T 

Atgric-iilture EZ3?asture CZlVimyards l^Foreit LJlinpxodudiije 

1 

Koru>CLU ^ 

SuJfidarL ai^i:::|J">-| 

Dciiraark Ejife iaE : ^ :}::|.|:jij::L|:[:i: j:|: jj - «'«■ ic^o-ol 

Germaruj H-it- + -Itti-}- - tl ^ mi -fimi 1 a. 



! BikiUliS m-HtiH'i!:.i - - J 


Suiitz-erloiid -■U-Mt *““• 

; Aa^trtxi ' . miiti 

' CxecKosbavaMcL;- A a 

i ' HmiqarG ^ ^ ; 

' ; Rumxijua. b|i 4-|fej-ii h i p 'i'l '"" \ ^ ^ ^ 

YaaosuiDtd \ 


R||HHSE9SR9HHHHHHHiMStSSS«S«SS*SSSSSMSSij^CSBSS9BSBSQESKSSSEi(9S&HnH 

1 9HHISSS1S9@ZS0IIIIHHHIII1Bss«i«sssssssss5sssss esSSSSSSSBKESSBESIHEISSBHBBHHBBBI 

■ HB||||KnMn||||[[|||||||||||||||[||[|||[||||||BS^ 

:Y:J:y^TQ^e ■ "'*• "*" I 


Fig. 26 











iiaetaji 


!§!SffieSiSS!OiL§]ilH 


^s:i^;:a5jSaS5S«igSa5«S5^i^ 

!SiiESS EESEi E 85 EHl>lK»l«»^^ 

!EEiEajSEE5E SjE:C»:»m<0^^ 

ESSEEaaSffiaEBiiiiaSiSSISSBMBi 


COMPARA.TIVE POPLLLATLOKS 


('i-f, 900 , 000 ) 


Hjormx 


SiDexieii. 


Denmark. 


HolUxnjdL 


BelguLUTL 


Sujltzjerlarid. 


Aiisbrixt 

Cz.echoslo uaJ<kL 

Hui-ugory 

BjULiriariuL 

YujqoslcLu-ia. 

Balgar'La 

5pajjrL 

PortuLaoI 


OCC LIPAT IOKAL GROUPS 
Agricultural D[XX>]Si IridustruiL UZ Z3 Othjsx occu^^atimTS 


Poland 

HclUmd 


ggr'ijca] 
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Bauxite 

France . . . . . . 49® 

U.S.A, , . , , . - . . , , - . 157 

Surinam . . , . . . 104 

Italy . . . . , . . 94 

Hungary . . . ♦ , •, ,72, 

British Guiana ' , . ■ . z. . . . 42 

Aluminium (Smelter Production) 

World •. . * 14^ 

Fhirope . ' . ,4. . - ' - . , . 82 

North America .. . . 55 


. (Gerinany, 18; Norway,.. 15; France, 14; Italy, 12,;., United 
Kingdom, 1 1 ; Switzerland, 7.) 

Gold 

South Africa, 342 ihousand kilograms; U.S.S.R., probably 
between 77 and 88 ; North America, 1%. 

Platinum 

U.S.S.R., 2883 kilograms in 1926; South Africa, 283 in 1933; 
Canada, 1735 (including allied metals) in 1933; Colombia, 1430 
in 1933. 

Nitrogen 

World consumption of nitrogen products, 1753 thousand tons; 
of which 1624 were synthetic products and 129 Chilean nitrates. 


Total- Tonnage;.-qf ..Merchant Vessels.^ in: 
Thousands of Tons, 1933 


Great Britain and Ireland 
U.S.A. . 

.Japan 

Norway . . , : 

Germany . 

France 
Italy ‘ 

Netherlands 


18,701 I 10 per cent. idle. 

13,260 I 2r „ „ 

45^58 I 4 >5 

4,080 In „ 

3^901 i 13 

254:4 

37^5^ I ^4' 5 , 

2,765 ! 12 
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POPULATION OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
EUROPEAN TOWNS 

According to last Census or Estimate; in Thousands 


AUSTRIA 

Vienna, 1874 
Graz, 153 

BELGIUM : 

Brussels, 891 
Antwerp, 279 
Ghent, 168 
Liege, 165 

BULGARIA 
Sofia, 288 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Prague, 848 
Brno, 263 
Ostrava, ,125 
Bratislava, 123 
Pilsen, 114 

DENMARK 

Copenhagen, 771 

ESTONIA 

Tallinn, 136 

FINLAND 

Helsinki, 268 

FRANCE 

Paris, 2 89 1 
Marseilles, 80 i 
Lyons, 580 
Bordeaux, 263 
Nice, 219 
Lille, 201 
Toulouse, 1 94 
Saint“Etienne, 191 


FRANCE — continued 
Nantes, 187 
Strasbourg, 181 
Le Havre, 165 
Toulon, 133 
Rouen, 122 
: Nancy, 120^ 

Roubaix, 1 1 7 
Reims, 1 12 

Clermont-Ferrand, 103 


GERMANE 
Berlin, 4242 
Hamburg, 1 1 29 
Cologne, 757 
Munich, 735 
Leipzig, 713 
Essen, 654 
Dresden, 642 
Breslau, 625 
Frahkfort-on-Main, 556 
Dortmund, 541 
Dusseldorf, 498 
Hanover, 443 
Duisburg, 440 
Stuttgart, 413 
Nurnberg, 410 
Wuppertal, 408 
Chemnitz, 350 
Gelsenkirchen, 332 
. '.'Bremen,: 32,3, 
Konigsberg, 315 
Bochum, 314 
, Magdeburg, 307 
Mannheim, 275 
Stettin, 270 
Aitoriaj 242 
Kiel, 218 
Halle, 208 
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.GREECE ': ■ 

Athens, 452 
Salonika, 236 

MUEGARr 

Budapest, 1421 
Szeged, 137 
Debrecen, I2i 

iTAir 

Rome, 1008 
Milan, 992 
Naples, 839 
Genoa. 608 
Turin. 597 
Palermo, 3B9 
Florence, 316 
W'nicc, 260 
Trieste. 249 ^ 
Bologna, 24b 
Catania, 22B 

LATVIA 

Riga, 378 

LITHUAyiA 
Ko\mo. 103 
Memei, 37 

: ^NETHERLAmS:.^ ' ' 

Amsterdam, 77 ^ 
RolierdaiT!, 588 
The Hague, 469 
Utrecht, 159 
Haarlem, 127 

^ „;:OslOi.'.253 ■ '■ 

Bergen, 98 

POLAND 

Warsaw, 1179 
Lodz. 605 
Lwow, 316 


POLAND—condnned 
Poznan, 246 
Cracow, 221 
Wilno, 198 
Katowice. 127 

PORTUGAL 
Lisbon, 594 
Oporto, 232 

■RUMANIA ■ ; 

Bucharest, 631 
. . ■ Chishinau, 117 ; 

Ceniautzi, i n 
Yassy, 102 
Galatz, 1 01 

RUSSIA {in Europe) 
Moscow, 3663 
Leningrad, 2776 
Baku, 709 ^ 
Kharkov, 654 
Kiev, 538 , 

Rostov, 520 
Odessa, 497 
Gorki. 451 
Tihis, 405 
Sverdlovsk, 400 
Stalingrad. 3B8 
Dnieprohes. 379 
Saratov, 327 

SPAIN 

Barcelona, lobo 
Madrid. 1014 
Valencia, 341 
Seville, 235 
Malaga, 199 
Zaragoza. 183 
Bilbao, 17 1 

h,: 

Stockliolm, 521 
Gdteburg, 233 
Malmb, 132 
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TURKET 

Istanbul, 691 


SWITZERLAjYD 
Zurich, 250 
Basel, 148 
Geneva, 143 
Berne, 112 
Lausanne, 76 


Population of Towns in other Countries 
FOR Comparison 


CANADA 

Montreal, 818 
Toronto, 631 


great BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND 

Greater London, 8204 
Glasgow, 10B8 
Birmingharn, 3 002 
Liverpool, 855 
Manchester, 766 
Sheffield, 512 
Leeds, 483 
Edinburgh, 439 
Bristol, 397 
Dublin, 316 
Hull, 313 
Bradford, 298 
West Ham, 294 
Newcastle, 283 


CHINA 


Peiping (Pekin), 1298 
Shanghai, 3259 
Hankow, 778 
Canton, 881 


Tokyo, 4978 
Osaka, 2453 
Nagoya, 907 
Kobe, 787 


UNITED STATES 
New York, 6930 
Chicago, 3376 
Philadelphia, 1950 
Detroit, 1568 
Los Angeles, 1 238 
Cleveland, 900 
St Louis, 821 
Baltimore, 803 
Boston, 781 
Pittsburg, 670 
San Francisco, 634 
IMilwaukce, 378 
BuiTaio, 373 
W'asin'ngUm, 487 


INDIA 


Calcutta, 1485 
Bombay, i i6i 
Madras, 647 


AUSTRALIA 

Sydney, 1240 
M(dl:>ourne, 991 
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RELIGIONS IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 
IN PERCENTAGES OF POPULATIONS 


Country 

Protes- 

tant 

Roman 

Catholic 

Greek 

Church 

Jews 

Mosl.em,s 

Austria . 

3*ii 

93*68 


2*93 

■ 

1 Belgium 


The majority 
(no census 
taken) 



;",G, 

Bulgaria . 

■ 

83 


— „ 

14 ^ 

Czechoslovakia 

7*5 ■ 

79 ■ 

I ^ 

2-4 


Denmark 

90 


— . 

— 

' ■ . 

Estonia . 

83 

__ . 

— - ■ 

— 

' 

Finland . 

0 « 

. — 

— 

, ■■ 

, 

France . 

2*5 

Nearly all 



■ ' 

Cjerraaii)' 

64*1 

32-4 

— 

•9 

. „ — , 

Greece ' . 

. — 

— 

95 

— 

■ ; 

Hungary 

27 

64-9 

— . 

5*J 

— 

Italy 

— 

99'<> 

— 

— 

1 ^ — J,' 

.'Latvia . ; 

56-6 

-’3-7 

8-9 

— 

— 

Lithuania 

9*5 

80-5 

i 2*5 

. 7*3 



Netherlands . ! 

45 

35 

^ — 

1*5 


Norway. 

97 

— 


: , „ 

! ' ^ — 

: Poland 

2-7 

74*9 

r 2*5 

,9*6 


Portugal 


Nearly all 

— . 

" ■ ■' — • 

1 ' 

Rumania 

. — 

6*6 

72‘4 

5*5 

5*5 

Spain. . 

■ 

Nearly all 




■ Sweden, > 

Nearly all 


; ■ , , ' 


y 

Switzerland ’ * 

57- 

V: v 41 .. ■■ 

! ■ , . : 

•4 


Yugoslavia 

■■■: i-y; 

; ..37*5 ; . 

I' 48-7 

‘5 

1 1*2 , 
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INDEX 

Ail the numbers jefp- to pages. The more important references are in 
Mack type. Italic figures denote mapsy illustratmu\ and notes connected 
with them. 


Aachen (Aix), 164, 175 
Aalesund, 28 
Aar, river, 152. 184 
Aarhus, 54 
Abbeville, 2gg 
Xhxwzzif 325, 336 
Adelaide, 307 
Adige/river, 341 
Adria, 347 

Adrianopie, 265, 263, 2%% 332 
Adriatic Sea and coasts r climate, 
296, 310; political, 292, 293, 
332) 340 ; structure, 
256 ; Venice, 347 
/Egean Sea anji coasts : city-states, 
328 ; climate, 296 ; Istanbul, 
332 ; political, 293 ; prcKlucts, 
298, 327 ; structure, 318, 323 
Aeroplanes, 75, 82, 347 
Air transport, 74, 83, 149, 167, 228, 
.247) 34f-> 

Aix — see Aachen 
Aix-les-Bains, 217 
Albania, 293, 294, 299, 325, 331 , 
332 , 37G 
Alcohol, 99, 1 1 o 
Alderney, 215 
Alexandria, 32 1 
Alfa-Romeo motors, 346 
Alfaha, 88 

Algeria, 139, 226, 230, 310, 315 

Algiers, 221 

Alhambra, the, 360 

Alicante, 338 

Alkmaa]', 15B, 160 

Allier, river, 210, 212 

eVIluvium — see under Soils 

Alniaden, 358 

Almonds— ~sw wider Fruit 

Alps and Alpine mountains : cli- 


mate, W2^ 206, 3097 folded 
structure, 122, 151, iii, 174. i8k 
183, 184 - 189 , 201: , 208, 219, 
216, 25 1 , 253 - 256 , 257, ■ 262 , 272, 
2^4) 295/3 f 7) 31S, 373; fore- 
land, 152, r33, 174, 233, 256) l> 72 ; 
human geography, .134, 195 499 . 
See ///.yo Bavarian Alps, Bemesr 
Alps, Dinaric Alps, Italian Alps, 
Transylvanian Alps, 'Fyrolean 
Alps 

Alsace, 13^, 178, 218, 238-240 
Altona, /y/, 140, 383 
Aluminium ; European produc- 
tion, 249 ; France, 20% 218; 
Norway, 30, 31 ; Russia, 80, 86, 
90; world production, 382. See 
also Bauxite 
Amager, 54 
Amber, 59, 264 
Amiens, 238, 233 
Ammonia, 138 

Amsterdam : air port, 14,9 ; canal 
to North Sea, 162 ; historical. 
146 ; manufactures, 161 ; ocean 
port, 148, 162 population, 384 ; 
site, 156 

Ancona, 338, 34B 

Andalusia, 350, 331, 354, 359 B 61 , 
362, 365 

Andermatt, 183, 190 
Angouleme, 229, 230, 2.32 
Antarctic, the, 28 
Antibes, 227 

Antwerp. 13^, 144, 146, 14;, 148 , 
233, 383 

Apexxnines : Bochetta Pass, 347 ; 
limestone, 334, rivers, 341 f 
routes, 338; struclure, 318 , 319. 
5 ^ 5 ) 334 ) 373 
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Appalachian coal, 7':; 

Apples — see under P’ruit 
Apricots — see under Fruit 
Apulia, 335 

Acpiitaine. 206. 219, 228 - 232 , 345 

Arcachon, 232 

-Arcadia, 

Archangel, 63, 86 
Arctic Clircle, 23, sg 
Arctic Ocean, 24, 28, 62 
Arden, Forest of, 43 
Ardennes, 144', coal, 147, 234; 
human geography, 143 ; routes 
through, 246; structure, 123, 
igS, 163, 206, 215, 219, 232 
Argentina, 32, 70, 146, 159, 250 
Ariege, river, 248 
Arlberg Tunnel, 184 
Armaments, yj, 82, 21 1, 365 
Armenia, 77, 254 

Armorica, 212-215 ; structure, 123, 
163, 2 q 6, 229, 233, 234, 241 
Arnhem, 144, 162 
Arno, river, 338, 340 
Arras, 143, 146, 239 
Asbestos, go 

Asia Minor, 254, 319, 326, 37(3 
Asti, 343 

Astrakhan, 63, 66, 73, 75, 88, 89 
Asturias, 364, 365 
Atheism, 96, 261 
Athens, 326, 329, 330, 384 
Atlantic Ocean : climate in Europe, 
22, 37, 208, 213 ; currents, 23, 
24 ; Elbe trade, 131 ; Norwegian 
town-sites, 33, 42 ; ports, 42, 
148 ; route, 262 ; temperature, 320 
Atlas A fountains, 314, 317, 318, 
35t> 

Attar ol roses, 299 
Aube, riv’-er, 246 
Aubusson, 210 
Augsburg, 175, 265, 26g 
Australia, 32, 70, 148. 379, 385 
Austria, 268 274 , 380 , 381 ,^ 886 ; 
buffer state, 253 ; central site, 
252; structure, 254, 261 ; towns, 
* 05 ^ 3*^3 3 trade, ‘ 104, 278, 279, 

301 ; war losses, 260, 292, 342 
Austria-Hungary, 252, 260, 261, 
. 3 -i 7 > 376 


Austro- Daimler motors, 270 
Auvergne, 210, 218, 373 
Avaianclies. 193, 196. 197 
Aveyroii, 228 
Avignon, 220, 229 
Azerbaijan, 77, 79 
Azov, Sea of, 62 


Babylon, 306 
Bacon — see wider Pigs 
Bagdad, 264, 333 
Bakoriy F'orest, 274, 279 
Baku, 78, 79, 384 
Balaton, Lake, 274 
Balearic Islands, 318, 350 
Balkan "Mountains : forests, 296 ; 
Shipka Pass, 299 ; structure, 251, 
254, 256, 294,^318 
Balkan Peninsula, 261, 265, 293, 
310, 317, 324, 323. See also under 
separate countries 

Baltic Heights, 105, 108, 372, 373 
Baltic Sea, 59 - 60 ; Copenhagen, 
54; Germaji coast, 105, 113, 117, 
374 ; political, 85'-, 86, 95 ; routes 
and towns, 54, 57, 62, 74, 75, 8i, 
88, 1 1 6, 264, 375 ; structure, ao, 
36; tides, 1 14; trade, 52, too, 
1 16, 273 

Baltic states, r8, 21 , 54 - 58 , 113, 117 

Baltimore, 385 

Banat, 261 

Banking, 133, 204 

Barcelona, 216, 354, 382 - 364 , 3B4 

Baixnts Sea, 28 

Barley : Belgium, 145 ; brewing, 
109, 283 ; Bulgaria, 298 ; Czecho- 
slovakia, 283, 285 ; Denmark, 

53 ; France, 248 ; Germany, 

109 ; Greece. 327 : Norway, 26, 
31; pigs and, 109; Rumania, 

289 ; Russia, 68, 70 ; Spain, 367 ; 
Sweden, 39 ; world production, 
378; Yugoslavia, 297 
Barmen- Elberfdd, 133, 140 
Barrow- ii i-F u mess, 3 36 
Basalt, 120 

Basel, 204 ; canal, 1 72 ; popula- 
tion, 385; routes through, 184; 
site, 168, 170, 171, 345; and 
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Swiss boundary, i8i, i8j ; tex- 
tile's, UU4, 

Bashkir Republic', go 
Basque Pro\’inces, 364, 365 
Basques — see under People 
Bata factories, 

Batavia. 154 

Batuni, 78, 79 

Bauxite, 382 

Bavaria, lyi, ryC 

Bavarian Alps, 173 

Bayonne, 1217, 230 

Beans, 289, 360, 366 

Beer, 54, '161, 177, 283, 286, 298 

Beeswax. 330 

Beet and beet-sugar : Belgium, 145 ; 
Central Europe, s^6fj ; cultiva- 
tion, 110 ; Czechoslovakia, 283, 
2B5 ; dairying, 99 ; Denmark, 
53 ; France, £oy, 237, 248 ; 

Germany, 64, 1 28 ; Holland, 

158, 160, 16 1 ; Poland, 97, 98, 
104 ; Russia, dV, 68, 70. 79, 88 ; 
Spain, 367 ; world production, 
378 ; Yugoslavia, 297 
Belfort, 1 71, i 320 , gjp, 240 
Belgian Congo, 150 
Belgium, 142 - 150 , 3 S 0 , 381 ; coal, 
133 . ‘ 35 . ‘56', 138. 163, 23>5; 
coast, 156; farming, 70; flax, 
in; heath, 160; historical, 145, 
146, 377 ; industrialization, 202 ; 
Malmedy, 164; population, 235, 
383 ; religion, 386 : Ruhr, 
igy; site, 252 ; trade, 32, 53, 
104, 133, 150, 250 
Belgrade : climate, 268 ; manu- 
factures, 29B ; Orient Express 
route through, 265 ; population, 
3B5 ; sea-outlets, 293, 299 ; site, 
idi), 292, 3^>o ' 

Bergen, 22, 28, 29, 32, 33, 36, 38, 
3B4 

Berlin, 117 - 118 ; Bagdad, 264, 
333; central site, 133,^ 134; 
climate, 38 ; hinterlanci of Ham- 
burg, 1 16 ; to ]x>ndon by air, 1 9 ; 
manufacUires, 167 ; to Moscow 
by air, 19 ; population, 383 ; 
railways, 103, /J/, 359 ; Saxony, 
iiV, 1 41 


Berne, 18 1, r&j, 184, 190. 204, 

385 

Bernese Alps, 183 
Berre, Etang de, 221, 226 
Berry, 245 
Besangon, 220 
Bessarabia, 261, 289, 291 
Betuve, 160 
Beuthen, jsy 
Bianchi motors, 346 
Biarritz, 216, Q17 
Bienne, Lake, r8i 
Bihar Alountains, 287 
Bilbao, 354, j’j5, 36-,, 3R4 
Bingen, i66 
Birmingham, 385 
Bismarck, Prince \’«.»n, 1 1 7 
Black Earth. 66^ h'y, 68, 76. 88, 371 
Black Forest : Danube and, 29 i. 
257; forests, 175: human geo- 
graphy, i6g; .structure, 123, 191, 
^53, 173, 189, 233, 254, 

272, 373 : toys, 218 
Black Sea : Bulgaria, 293, 299 ; 
climate, 37, 69, 78, 29G ; r)aiiube, 
251, 259 ; oik 79, 289 ; pleasure- 
resorts. 80 ; Poland, 95 ; routes 
to, 59, 62, 74, 75, 80, 81, 103. 264, 
332, 333 ; Rumanian wheat, 
267 ; salinity, 320 ; structure, 
77» 259, 320 ' 

Blanc, Mont, 183^ igo, 217 
Block moimtaiiis and struc'iun- : 
coast-lines, 374 ; general, 373 ; 
‘middle’ site, 120, 122: minerals, 
164; relation to coal, 123, 163. 
178; relation to folds, 151, iSf,, 
187, 188, 206, 215, 219, 254, 317 : 
sunkm areas, 189, 259, 317, g'ej, 
334. See also under names oj hloels 
Bochetta Pass, 26g, 347 
Bochum, 4^7, 138, 140. 383 
Bohemia (including Bohemian Dia- 
mond and Bohemian idateauq 
281 - 283 ; coal and lignite, 281 ; 
glass, 130, 286 ; Main, river, 172 ; 
people, 260, 261, 2B5 ; political, 
94 ; Prague, 286 ; Roman iiounji 
dary, 175 ; Slovakia, 284 ; struc- 
ture, 94, 123, 163, 25 p 257, 

272, 279, 373 5 trade, 266. 267 
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Boheramn Forestj 173, 257 
Bokhara, 81 

jk)logiia, 338, 346, 348, 384 
Bolsena, Lake, 372 
Bombay, 385 
Bonn, 166 

Boots and shoes, 54, 88, 282 
Bora, 310 

Bordeaux, 280 s 231 ; compared 
with Nantes, 232 ; population, 
a 10, 383 ; port, 238, 250 ; routes 
to, 220, 229, 245, 247 
Bosna, river, 299 
Bosporus, the, 320, 332 
Boston, 385 

Bothnia, Gulf of, 20, 33, 36, 42 
Boulogne, 149, 238, 247 

Boundaries (frontiers, etc.) : Aus- 
tria, 261, 272 ; Baltic states, 55, 
56, 57 > 5^^ ; Bulgaria, 292, 293, 
299 ; Claucasus, 63 ; Czecho- 
slovakia, 261 ; Danzig, 102 ; 
France, 21 r, 217, 235, 248; 
Germany, 58, rr8, 130, 14 1, 174, 
1 78, 205, 2 1 1 ; Greece, 324, 325 ; 
Holland, 160 ; Hungary, 274 ; 
Italy, 261, 340; Kdnigsberg, 
117; Poland", 58, 93 - 95 ^ 
Roman Empire,, r 75 ; Rumania, 
261, 286 ; Russia, 58, 63 ; Swit- 
zerland, 1 81, 340 ; Ukraine, 76 \ 
Urals, 61, 63 ; Yugoslavia, 261, 
292, 299 
Bradford, 385 
Braili, 26g, 291 
Bratislava, 26g, 286 , 383 
Brazil, 250 

Bremen, 22^ 115 , n6, 737, 148, 187, 

383 

Bremerhavcii, 22 

Brenner Pass, 184, 264.) 26g, 274, 347 
Breslau, 98, i ro, 1 18, i2y, 128 , 129 , 
26g, 383 

Brest, 38, 213, 214, 232, 247 
Brest-Litovsk, 103 
Breweries and brt'tving — Beer 
Bricnz, Lain;, 181 
240 

Brindisi, 340 
Briquelles, 138 
Brisioi, 246, 3 83 
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Britain — see ‘United Kingdom 
British Guiana, 382 _ 

British Isles — see Lhiited Kingdom 
Brittany, 213 - 2 I 5 ; climate, 245 ; 
coast", 350, 374 ; dairying, 230 ; 
people, 205, 218 : structure, 123, 
163, 206, 229. See also Armorica 
Brno, 26g, 286 , 383 
Brocades, 224 
Broken Hill, 148 ^ 

Brown coal — see Lignite 
Bruges, 145, 146, 23g 


Briinn — see Brno 

Brunswick, n8, 22^, 13 1 

Brussels, 146, 147, 148, 149, 167, 

-W. 3B3 

Bucharest, 268, 269, 286, 289 .291, 

384 

Buckwheat, rog 

Budapest, 2/8 : Danube, 258, 26g ; 
industries, 266, 276, 277 ; popu- 
lation, 384 ; routes through, 265, 
299 ; site, 279 
Budweis, 283 
Buenos Aires, 385 
Buffalo, 385 

Buffer states, 96, 149, 253, 273 
Bug, river, loi 
Bukovina, 260 
Bulbs, 152, 158, 160 
Bulgaria, 291 - 402 , 380 ^ 381 ^ 383, 
386 ; climate, 310 ; historical, 
375j 376 ; political, 252 ; wheat, 


Burgas, 26g, 299, 374 
Burgundy — see under Wine 
Burgundy Gate, 233, 208, 219, 220, 
246, 264, 372 

Butter : Baltic states, 57 ; Czecho- 
slovakia, 283 ; Denmark, 51, 53 ; 
F,inland, 56 ; Germany, i ro ; 
Holland, 155, 158 : Noiivay, 26 ; 
olive-oil substitute, 297, 312, 313 ; 
peasants, 97 ; Sw'irzerland, 199 
By-products, 70, 82, 88, 92, 131, 133 
Byzantium, 74, 332. edso Con- 
stantinople, Istanbul 
Bzura, river, io;t 


Cadiz, 360 
Caen, 242 
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Ciairo, 3B5 
Calabria, 323 

Calais, 147, 149^ ‘-^38, 247 

Calcium carbide, 30 
Calcutta, 61, 385^ 

California, 307^, 36‘:> 

Camargue, 226 
Gambrai, 146, 233 
Cambric, 146 
Camel-hair, 88 
Campagna, 323 
Carnpine, 1 47 

Canada : aluminium, 249 ; farmers, 
276 ; fisheries, 31 ; Fi\’c Year 
Plans and, 64 ; platinum, 382 ; 
shield formation, 20 ; towns, 
385 ; wheat, 52, 70. See also 
North America 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 276 
Clanals : Central fhirope, 266 ; 

Corinth, 331 ; Dortmund-Erns, 

1 15, i3y ; Flanders, 237 : France, 
248; Gota, 44; Hansa, 116, 
7^7; Holland, 152; Kiel, 54; 
Le Creusot-Loire, 220 ; Liibeck, 

1 1 7; Marseilles"- Arles, 221; 
North Sea, 162 ; Panama, 262 ; 
Paris, 247; Rhine-Herne, 140; 
Rhiiie-Rhone, 171, 220 ; Rhone- 
Bordeaiix (Midi), 221, 229; 

St Lawrence, 276; Strasbourg, 
172, 240; Suez, 221, 231, 262, 
323 ; Sulina, 291 ; Vistula, 98 
Canary-breeding, 132 
Cannes, 227, 228 

Cantabrian Mountains, 350, 351, 

35 r>j 359 
Canton, 385 
Canyons, 349, 358, 361 
Cape of Good Hope, 321', 323 
Cape Horn, 323 
Gape Town, 307 

Carcassonne, Gate and towji, 206, 
221, 229, 232 
Carinthia, 274 

Carpathian Mountains : Danube, 
25 L lumbering, 100; 

Moldavia, 287 ; Moravia, 2B5 ; 
people, 260 ; petroleum, 2B8- 
289 ; Poland, 97, 98, .9.9 ; poli- 
tical, 94, loi, 174, 274; routes, 


103, 263; salt, 289; Silesia, 
X28; snow, 985 284; »iriK:tnre, 
254, 262, 279, 284 
Carpets, 146, 1 61, 298, 314 
Carrara, 336 
Carso, 342 
Carthage, 263, 306 
Caspian Sea, 62, 88, 89 ; Baku, 7f) : 
Daghestan, 78 ; mountains, 77 ; 
salt clay, 69 ; structure, 372 
Gassel, 177 

Castile and Castilians, 349, 350, 
35h 35!^? 359 

Catalonia and Catalans. 349. y?/. 

862 - 364 , 365 
Catania, 384 

Cattle : Central Europe, 2% ; Da- 
nubian countriiis, 30 T ; Dermuu’k, 
50, 53 : France, 207, 210, 230; 
Holl and , 152, 1 58 , r 5 9 ; i i u n- 
gary, 27B ; Medilevraneau 
lands, 297, 31 1 ; Norway, 26: 
Poland, 99; Pyrenees, 217; 
Rumania, 289 ; Russia, 65, 8b ; 
Silesia, 128; Switzerland, 198. 
See also Dairying ^ 

Caucasus, 63, 70, 77--80 
Gausses, 212 
Caviare, yj 

Cenis, Mont, 184, 220, 347 
Central Massif, 208 - 212 ; Paris 
Basin, 232, 244, 245 ; per^pk. 
214; routes through, 219, 229, 
246 ; sheep, 230 ; structure, 
123, 206, 217, 254, 319 
Gernautzi (Karnasy), 291, 384 
Cetinje, 302^ 

Cette — see Sete 
Cevennes, 212, 224 
Chalk : Calais-Reinis, 143 ; C.c'n- 
trai Massif, 229, 230; Cham- 
pagne, 240; characterisiks oi' 
chalk country, 235; Cliillerns, 
234 ; Dieppe, 242 ; Downs, 234 ; 
Loire riv^er, 245 : London Busin, 
234; Paris Basin, J33, 16^^ 

207, 233, 246, 37G 373 i Firurdy, 
236; Rouen, 244; sheep, 237, 
241 ; soil, 371 
Chambe^, 220 
Chamonix, 217 
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Champagne, 755, 225, 240 , 241 , 245 
Channel Islands, 214, 241 
Charlemagne, 375 
Charleroi, 148 

Cheese : Alkmaa r, 1 60 ; Czecho- 
slovakia, 283; Edam, 158; 
Gorgonzola, 343 ; Holland, 1 52, 
^ 55 , 15^1 ; Italy, 348; 

Juras, 218 ; Norway, 26 ; Par- 
mezan, 343 ; peasants and, 97 ; 
Roquefort, 210 ; Switzerland, 199 
Cheliabinsk, 89, 90 
Chemicals : Bohemia, 267 ; Co- 
logne, 167 : Cracow, 130; Dan- 
ish imports, 53 ; Frankfurt, 177 ; 
French imports, 226, 250 ; Ger- 
many, 1 33 : Gorki, 82 ; Hamburg, 

1 1 6 ; Kiev, 75 : Marseilles, 222 ; 
Moscow, 77, 82 ; Pilsen, 286 ; 
Rhine Rift, 171; Ruhr, 737 ; 
Saxony, i2y ; Sete imports, 226 ; 
Silesia, 13 1 ; Swedish imports, 
44 ; Swiss imports, 200 
Chemnitz, 127, 131 , 141, 383 
Cher, river, 212 
Cherbourg, 243, 247, 250 
Cherries— .frr under Fruit 
Chestnuts — see under Fruit 
Chicago, 88, 275, 385 
Chile, 226, 307, 379 
Chiitern Hills, 234, 241 
China (country), 120, 223, 306, 
385. .Set? also Pottery 
Chishinau, 291, 384 
Chromium, 90, 1 24 
Cider, 214, 241, 242, 365 
Cirques lod, 216 
Ciscaucasia, 77 

City-states : Athens, 329 ; Danzig, 
102 ; Florence, 937, 338 ; Greece, 
3^5^ 330. 345 ; Ham- 

burg, 1 18, 330 ; Italy, 339, 345, 
3.^.6, 376 ; Rome, 345 
Clay — -see under Soils 
Clermont-Ferrand, 210, 383 
Cleveland, 385 

Climate : Caucasus, 78 ; Danube 
^ Basin, 267 , 268 , 272, 275, 289,,. 
29b ; Denmark, 49, 50 ; Euro- 
pean Plain, lU“ll8; France, 
208, 213, 222, 227, 228, 229, 241 ; 


ideal climate, 303--306 ; Aledi- 
terraneari, 80 S“ 317 ; mountain, 
190 - 192 ; .Norway, 22-24 ; Rhine 
Rift, 168, 169 ; Southern Europe, 
307 - 310 ; steppes, 69, 71, 113 ; 
Sweden, 37-38 ; tundra, 46-47 
Climate figures: Archangel, 63; 
7\strakhan, 63 ; Belgrade, 268 ; 
Bergen, 32, 38 ; Berlin, 38 ; 
Brest, 38 ; Bucharest, 268 ; Co- 
penhagen, 38; Da\os, ,190: 

I Emden, iiii; five types in 

I Europe, 306; Kazan, iii ; 

! Leningrad, 38, 63 : London, 32 ; 

Milan, 306 (E) ; Moscow, 38, 
63 ; Munich, 268 ; Odessa, 63, 
306 (C) ; Orenburg, 306 (D) ; 
Oslo, 32 ; Palermo, 306 (A) ; 
Paris, 38 ; Sofia, 268 ; Sonn- 
blick, 268 ; Sundsvall, 42 ; Up- 
sala, 38 ; Valentia, 306 (B) ; 
Vienna, 268 ; Warsaw. 38, i r i 
Clocks and watches, 178, 183^ 199, 
200, 203, 204, 217, 218 
Goal and coalfields : Appalachian, 
72 ; Austria, 270, 273 ; Central 
Europe, 269 ; Commentry, 212; 
Le Creu-sot, 21 1 ; Czechoslovakia, 
281, 282, 286 ; Danish imports, 
53 ; Donetz, 65, 72 , 73 ". 77 ; 
Dutch exports, 1 55 ; Dutch 
imports, 155 ; European produc- 
tion, 138 ; formation, 120-121 ; 
France, 207 , 299, 247 ; Franco- 
Belgian coalfield, 142 - 149 , 159, 
21 1, 234, 238 , 239 , 240, 244; 
French imports, 231, 232, 243. 
244, 250 ; Gdynia, 102 ; German 
exports, 180 ; Germany, 140-142 ; 
Hano\'er, 1 77 ; Italian imports, 
348; industrialization, 124, 126; 
iron industry, 124 , 125 : Italy, 
336 ; Ivanovo, 83 ; Kuznetz, 
89 ; large-scale manufacture, 83 ; 
Maastricht, 162 : mills, 125 ; 
Pechora ri\^er, 86 ; plans in 
Russia for. 64, 65 ; Polish 

exports, 100, 103, 104; popula- 
tion, 51, 1 28, 135, 163, 211, 235 : 

. Rhine traffic, 172; Ruhr, 72, 
I.:., 135 - 140 , /J9, 163, 23B, 240; 
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Rumania, 288 ; Saar, 153, 1 * 78 " 
180 , 238, 240 ; Saint'^ticnne. 
211 , 220, £’33 ; Saxony, J27, 
18 i" 134 ; Siberia, 74 ; Silesia, 
95, 100 . 103,, J.27, 128 - 131 ; site 

of European coalfields, 120,, 
121 - 12 S : Spain, 362, 363. 365, 
360 : Spitsbergen, 30 ; Steyr, 
273 ; Sweden. 43 : Switzerland, 
201 ; Tula, 75, si, 82 ; Ukraine, 
65, 77 ; Urals, 90 : Westphalia — 
see Ruhr : world production, 135, 
138 

C.:oasts, types of, 374 
Coblenz, 166, 175 
Cod — see under Fish 
Coffee, 57, 97, 155, 242, 249 
Cognac, 230 

Coke, 30, 53, 89, 124, 138, 172, 365 
Colmar, 169 

Cologne, 167 ; air-port, 149 ; 
historical, 134, 736', 175, 177; 
manufactures, 177, 140 ; market- 
gardens, 163 ; population, 383 ; 
site, 143, 166 
Colombia, 382 

Colonies and colonization : France, 
210, 213, 221, 230, 250; ocean 
highways and, 323, 324 ; Portu- 
gal, 365 ; Turkey, 332 
Commentry, 212 

Communism, 49, 56, 62, 91, 92. 96 
Como, Lake, 272 
Congo, Belgian, 150 
Constance, Lake, 152, 177, 181 
Constanta, 289, 290, 291 
Gonstaniinople, 332 , 333 ; growth, 
322 : historical,^ 353, 375, 37^ 5 
Norsemen, 74, 76 ; polilical, 324. 
See also Byzantium, Istanbul 
Contineutal shelf, 114, 317 
Co-operation and co-operative pro- 
duction, 49, 50, 51, 65, 68 
Copenhagen, 19, 22, 38, 54 , 383 
Copper: Belgian Congo, ^ 59 ' 

Belgium. 1 64; C 2 zechoslr»vakia, 
281 ; Gcrmaiiv, 13/ ; Norway, 
28 ; Russia, P>i/ 30 ; Sib sia, 1 28 ; 
Spain, 353, 354, 358, 361, 366; 
Swed<‘n, 42 ; world production, 
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Copra, 221, 323 
Coral, 321, 337 
Cordova, 361 
Corinth, 331 

Cork and cork-oak, 221. 313? 

386, 367. 370 

Cornwall, 50, 350 
Corsica, 228, 319 
Cossacks, 66, 67 

Cote d’dr, 220, 223, 232, 234, 245 
Cotentin Peninsula, 215, 24^ 
Colswolds, 233, 234 
Cottage crafts : clocks and watches, 
199, 204, 217 ; fancy goods, 337 : 
general, 124, 125; gloves, 97, 
128, 132, 133, 178, 210,217, 281 : 
hosiery, 132 ; lace, 97, 132, 

y.75, 199, 2B1 ; icatlier, ^ 

linen, 39, 57, 128, 145^ ^ 17 ’ ' 

silk, 224; wood, 145. 1 77 ' 
woollens, 128, 131, 244, 2B1, 290 
Cotton : Belgian imports, pjo ; 
French imports, 238, 242, 250 ; 
German imports, ii 5 > ER 5 
Greece, 298, 327 ; Italian im- 
ports, 337, 348 ; Polish impoits, 
100, 104.; in Russia, 66, 7II' 79 ' 
83 ; in Spain, 352. 360 ; 8wiss im- 
ports, 172, 202, 203: in lurkes- 
tan, 83 ; in U.S.A., 64 
Cotton, manufacture of: Austria, 
270 ; Belgium, 146, 14^' 
cottage craft, 125; on cotton- 
fields'; 83 ; Czechoslovakia, 2 ot> ; 

France, 146, 218, 240, 24$' - 4 - 4 -' 
250; Germany, 130, 

477, 140, 169, 177 ; Holland, I bi, 

162 ; Italy, 337. 347 ' 

cow, 79 ; Norway, 44 i ^ claim, 

1 00 ; Portugal, 367 : ^ ^ Spa m , 

362; Sweden, 44; 'Ulus, 79; 
United Kingdom, 201 
Courtrai, 146 

Cracow: manufactures, ISO 

lation, 384 ; routes and site, ;,7, 
94, 101, 103, r£>;, £>63 ; 

Grefeld, 477, 14^^ 

Crete, 254, 306, 318, 319 » 

Creusot, Le, 2/f, 218, 220 
Crevasses, 106 
Crimea, 62, 77, 80, 254 
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Ckiniean War. 332 
Croats — sec tmder Peoples 
Currants — see under X'riiit 
Currents : Mediterranean, 226, 
320; ocean, 24, 114, 214, 320; 
tidal, 159, 214 
Cuticry, 212 

Cyclones and depressions, 22, 78, 

1 12, 113, 222, 309 
Czechoslovakia, 279 - 286 , S8Q, 381 ; 
boundaries and position, 94, 130, 
252, 261, 274 ; communications, 
128; govenim.enL, 96, 253, 273 ; 
industrial, 202 ; people, 260, 
3B3, 386 ; products, 249, 266, 

301 ; trade, 104, 133, 13^ 301 
Czechs — see wider' Peoples 

Daghestan, 78 

Dairying and dairy cattle : Austria, 
273 ; P>altic lands, 56, 57, 58 ; 
Channel Islands, 214, 215; 

Czechoslovakia, 130 ; Denmark, 
48 - 62 , 54 ; France, 207, 217, 
230, 238, 241, 24s; Germany, 
no ; Holland, 158; Italy, 343 ; 
Mediterranean lands, 312; Nor- 
way, 26 ; Poland, 99 ; relation 
of, to beet, 99, no; Russia, 66, 

71, 83, 86 ; Spain. 365 ; Sweden, 

39 ; Switzerland, 198, 200, 201 
Dalmatia, 297, 318, 374 
Dannemora, 42 

Danube, river and basin : 251 - 
302 ; climate and \'egetatioii, 
267 , 268 ; countries, 268 - 302 ; 
in Germany, 172-178 ; Hamburg 
and, 1 1 6 ; natural region, 18; 
political, 252-253, 259-262 ; 

routes, 262 "^ 7 , 375, 376 ; struc- 
ture, J55, 173, 174, 182, 263-269 
Danzig, 22, 95, 101 - 102 , 116, 330 
Dardanelles, 253, 320, 332, 333 
Dales — see under Fruit 
Davos, 190 
Dcl)reccn, 26p, 279, 384 
Dt'cazeville, 232 
Dede Agacb, 26^, 299 
ilelage motors, 247 
Delft, 158, 1 61, 162 
Deltas : coastal type, 374 ; Danube, 
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259 > 265, 289, 291 ; Po, 341, 346, 
347; Rliiue, 151, 155, 157, 159 , 

161 ; Rhone, 206, 226, 341 ; 
Spanish, 349 

Denmark, 48 - 54 , 380 ; dairying, 
39, 68, 158 ; population, 381, 
383, 386 ; trade, 32, 44, 45, 52, 

Departements, 240 

Deserts : architecture, 314, 315; 
climate, 303, 306, 309 ; cold, 46, 
195.’ 369; peoples, 353; in 
Russia, 63, 69, 75, 78, 79, 86, 
87, 88; in Spain, 310. 352, 338, 
361 

Detroit, 385 
Deventer, 161 
Diamonds, 148, 150, i6i 
Dieppe, 149, 241, 242, 247 
Dijon, 220, 246 

Dinaric Alps: climate, 296, 331 ; 
Karst, 342 ; products, 298 ; 
structure, 256, 262, 293, 294, 295, 

318, 359^5^5,^331 , 

Dnieper, river, 69, 76, 333 
Dnieprohes, 70, 75, 7 i 3 , 384 ^ 
Dniester, river, 98, 103, 256, 291, 
333 

Dobruja Plateau, 259, 291 
Dolomites, 295, 341 
Don, river, 333 

Donetz, basin and coalfield, 72, 75, 

Dordogne, river, 212, 228, 229 
Dordrecht, 160, 161, 162 
Dortmund, 115, 133, 138, 140, 383 
Dortinund-Ems Canal, 13 
Douai, 148, 238, 239 
Doubs, river, 220 
Douro, river, 350, 359, 365, 366 
Dover, 238 

Downs, North and South, 234 
Drave, river, 251, 256, 259, 272, 
274, 292, 294, 297 
Dresden : climate, 282 ; coal, 131, 
2691 population, 383; products, 
, 134 ; relation to Hamburg, 115 ; 
Saxony, 727, 141 ; type of town, 
133, 177 
Drin, river, 299 
Drohobycz, 100 
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Drought, 65, 67, 08 , 71, 123, 297, 

3 ^* 7 = 309 > 3 > 3 ) 3-M, 344 > S 7 <^, 37 i 
Drugs, 138 
Drumlins, io6', 174 
Dublin^ 385 

Duisburg, 1^7, 140, 148, 383 
Dunes : Belgian, 745, 144 ; Danish, 
49 > 54; Dutch, 154, 155, 156, 
157, 158, 162, 373, 374; forma- 
tion, 156, 373 ; Landes, 374 
Dunkirk, 147, 149, 238, ssg, 247, 
250 ^ . „ 

Durance, river, 220 
Durazzo, 293 
Diisseidorf, 157, 383 
Dvina, river, 76 

Dyes, 44, 132, 138, 140, 200, 201, 
224. , 

Earthquakes, 318, 334 
East Indies, 104, 154 
Eau de Cologne, 167 71. 

Ebro, river, 350, 331, 359 
Edam, 158 
Edinburgh, 385 
Eger, river, 261 

Eggs^ 51, 52, 221, 279, 31 L 313 
%ypb 306, 324, 354.. 3B5 
Eifel, 151, 133, 163, 164, 246 
Elba, 336 

Elbe, river: cottons, 132; dairy- 
ing, no; Hamburg, 61, 114, 
117; lignite, 141 ; Magdeburg, 
1 18; Meissen, 134,282; politi- 
cal, 175, 284, 375 ; routes via, 103, 
128, 1 31, 281 ; Stettin, 116 
Eibeuh, 233 
Klche, 338 

Electric power : Barcelona, 3(>2 ; 
Czechoslovakia, 281 ; Finland, 
56; France, 21 1, 217, 218, 220, 
233 ; 33 ^L' 34 ^ i Norway, 

30, 33 ; Rhine rift, 169 ; Russia, 
70, 75, 74, 76, 79, 82, 90 ; Sweden, 
43 ; Switzerland, 1S3 
Embroidery, 201, 218, 298 
Kmden, nx, 115, 143 
Emigration, 195, 2x0, 217, 348 
Emiiian Way, 347 
Ems, river, 1 1 5 
Engelberg, 203 


35 ngland — see United Kingdom 
English Channel, 234 
Enschede, 161,162 
fipinal, 233, 240 
Erfurt, 727, 132 

Erz Gebirge (Ore Mountains). 131, 
281,283,5% * 

Esbjerg, 55, 54 

Eskers, 106 

Esparto grass, 358 

Essen, 134, i3y, 138, 140, 177, 383 

Est (French railway), 247, 248 

Estonia, 21, 54, 56, 57, 383, 3B6 

Etangs, 372 

Etat (French railway), 247, 248 
Explosives, 138 

Fairs, 81, 279 
Falaise, 241 
Falun, 42 

Famine, 68, 70, 92, 93 
Farming, 380; Brittany, 213 ; cli- 
mate, Sd 4-“805 : collective, 69. 79. 
83, 289 ; extensive or large-scale, 

70, 71, 88, 92, 289 ; intensive, 70, 
707, 108, 136, 214, 298 ; me- 
chanized, 68, 69, 276 ; mixed, 

71, 72, 289; mountain, 23, 26, 
J34, jgy-', population engaged in, 
103, 201, 247, 280, 381 \ Saar, 

1 79 ; South Germany, 1 74 ; 
steppes, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 88, 92 ; 
Switzerland, 183 ; Viking, 59. 
See also Dairying, Flowers, Fruit, 
Herding, Little farms, Market- 
gardens, Peasants, Sheep, Stud- 
farming 

F arm-produce : Bel g i u m , 1 45 ; 
Brittany, 214; Czechoslovakia, 
283 ; Danube lands, 266, 263 ; 
Lower Rhine, 163; North Ger- 
many, 109, no; Poland, <j8, 99, 
103; Rhone valley, 224 ; ^Silesia, 
12B 

Fascism, 21, 49, 33 ^^^ 

339 ^ 340 
Fiat motors, 346 

Figs — see under Fruit « 

Films and cinema apparatus, 79. 
119 

Finland, 64 “- 69 , 383, 386 ; dairying, 
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80 ; minerals, ‘.jB ; people, 45, 54, 
279: political, 21, 54“55 ; struc- 
ture, 20, 5O, 374 ; trade, 32, 56 
Finland, Gulf of, 20, 57, 62, 74, 86 
Finmark, 28 
Fim^ J06 

Fish, fisheries, and fishing : ancho- 
■ ; vies, ; : 157 ; . Baltic , -Sea, . 59 ; 
Boulogne,. 238 ; - Brittany, :205, ' 
213, 214: ; '■Gahaday3i 4 cod, 2.7, ' 
20, 31 ; cod-liver oil, 28 ; dabs, 
157: Demiiai'k, 52,' 54; Finland, . 
56 ; Galicia, 365 ; . Germany, 3 I-, ' 
10/. isy ; herring, 27, 28,. 3.1,:. 1.57,. 
20/ ; Japan, 31 ; Korea, 31 ; 
rria ckerel , -27, 20 f ; ■ . Mediterra- ■ 
nean, 297, 313, 321, 347 ; North 
, Sea, J07, J37, ,144, 157, ■ 16.1 ; 
No,rway, 28 , 31, 33,;. ■ oysters,-.. 
157, : 207, 232 ' Poland, -97 ; . 

Portugal, 367 ; Russia, 64, 73, 
80 , 88, 89 ; sardines, 207, 214, 

. .232 ; sealing, 28, 3-1- ; sturgeon,-^ 
88; trout, 27; tunny, soy; 

, -Uixited^ 'Kingdom., 314 U-.S.A., . 

31; Venice, 347 ; whaling, 28, 

^ ■■ ' 
Fiume, 261, 2%, 272, 274, 293, 299, 
34 R 347 


Five Year Plans, 6i, 64, 71, 92, 93 
Fjords : human geography, 25-27, 
S3, 48, 154; structure, 21-22, 
23 , 29 , 34, 341.5^^^.374 
k landers, 145 , 146 , 236, ssy, 253 
Flax : Bailie states, 57 ; Belgium, 
/ //, 145, 14G, cottage craft, 
125; France, 237, sgg; Ger- 
many, no, 1 28; Holland, i6o ; 
Italy, 343 ; Poland, 97, 98, 100 ; 
Russia, 6b‘, 85, 86, 88 ; Sweden, 
39 i ^vt>rld production, 379. See 
also .Lineii 

Flemings — see wider Peoples 
Floods, 98, 1 01, 125, tg6, 26O, 289 
Idoreucc, 337, 338, 384 ' 

Florida, 362 

Flour, 72, 73, 99, 276, 277, 279, 298 
J'iowers : Brittany, 214; carna- 
tions, 223, 228, 243; Caucasia, 
Bo ; dalFodils, 243 ; lavender, 22B ; 
Mediterranean, 228, 31 1, 313; 


Rhine Rift, i O9 ; Ri\dera, 80, 
228 ; roses, 80, 223, 298, 299 ; 
Saxony, 132: in iaixdra, 4O ; 
violets, 80, 228 
Flushing, 149, i:")7, 160. 233 
■Foehn, 192 ,. 193 

Folds and folded mountains : 6G 

1 S 4 - 4 S 9 , 254 , 317 - 319 , 325 , 
351,:\ 373. See also names of 
nwuntains 
Folkestone, 238 
Foreland— .iiTe’ under Alps 
Forests: Austria, 272, 273; Baltic 
lands,' 22, 57 ; Belgium, 145 ; 
Central Europe, 263, 2O8, 26V7 ; 
climates, 369, 370; coal, i2t) ; 
Czechoslovakia, ' 130, . 283 ; des- 
truction of, 40,' 41 ; 'European 
: forest areas, 263, 380; Finland, 

: 55J.56 ; F..rance, 206, 207, 208, 213, 
216, 2:7,230, 234, 235, 238, 241, 
244; Germa.ny, 105, -.115, 117, 

.. . 127, ■128., 131, 144, 164, 1.68, 173, 
.174, -175 ; .Italy,. 342 ; Lapland, 

■ 4^ ; ' Mediterranean, 312 ; .Nor- 
way, 28, 31, 34 ; P^'fiaiicI, 98, 1 01, 
.103, 127, 128 ; preservation txf, 
41, 64, 175, 197, 244; products, 

■ 28, 3 1,' 40, .43, 273 ; Russia, 

62, 63, 64, 65, 69, 75, 76, 78, 79, 
80, Bi, 84, 85, 86 ; Spain and 
Portugal, 309, 352, 364, 366 ; 
Sweden, 36, 38, 39, 40, 41 ; Tran- 
sylvania, 288 ; Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, 20t.), 297 
France, 205 - 250 /' 3 SO, 383, 

386 ; aluminium, 382 ; artificial 
silk,' 379; coal, iVy ^43* 

179; eai! de Cologne, 167 n.; 
historical, 375, 376 ; industrial- 
ization, 202 ; iron and steel, 
139 ; Mediterranean climate, 307 ; 
political, 136, i3y, 148, 149, 179, 
182, 253, ^324,' 333 : ports and 
shipping, 147, 3B2 ; structure, 
123, 254 ; textiles, 146 : thrift 
people, 68 ; trade, 32, 104, 335 : 
wine, 335, 378 

Franco-B( 4 giari Coalfield-— see wider 
Goal 

Franconian Juras, 174 
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Frankfort, 133, 177, 269, 383 
Frankfort-on-Odcr, 118, iL>y 
Freiberg, 131 
Friedrichshafen, 177 
Friesland, 157 
Frisian Islands, 156, 157 
F ronti ers — see Boundaries 
Fruit : almonds, 221, 335, 360, 362, 
367; apples, 27, 77, 175, 241, 
343 ; apricots, 224 ; bana- 
nas, 360 ; bilberries, 27 ; cherries, 
27, 77, 175, 224; chestnuts, 200, 
210, 217, 224, 228, 230, 335, 343 ; 
cranberries, 27 ; currants, 92(5, 
929, 330 ; Danish, imports, 53 ; 
dates, 221, 352, 354, 360 ; early 
fruits, 31 1 : figs, 297, 335, 360; 
Finnish imports, 57 ; French ex- 
ports, 250 ; German trade, 132, 
163 ; grapes, 225, 366, 367 ; Ita- 
lian exports, 348 ; lemons, 228, 
3135335^348,360; Massif, 210; 
melons, 277; oranges, 228, 313, 
3545 3595 360, 362, 366, 367; 
orchards, 27, 76, lyo, 173, 175, 
223, 2385 ?4i, 242; pineapples, 
221; plums, 77, 175, 230, 297, 
298 ; pomegranates, 80. 335, 
360 ; Portuguese exports, 367 ; 
prunes, 230 ; raisins, 362 ; Rus- 
sian trade, 80 ; walnuts, 335, 343. 
See also Olives 

Furs, 44, 47, 59, 76, 86, 264, 322 

Galata, 332 

Galarz, 269, 384 

Galicia, 350, 364-365 

Garda, Lake, 341, 344, 343 

Garonne, river, 212, 228, 229, 248 

Gdynia, 22, /02, 103, i2/ 

Geese, 57, 130 
Geest, 105, 108, 160 
Geiiivare, 42 

Gelsenkirchen, 797, 138, 140, 383 
Geneva, i8i, 183^ 184, igo, 204, 
218, 220, 385 

Geneva, Lake, 152, 18 1, 79/, 217 
Genoa, 263 ; hinterland, 338, 347 ; 
historical, 263, 322, 323 ; North 
Italy, 342 ; population, 3B4 ; 
routes through, 220, 264, 348 


Georgia, 77, 79 

Germany, 105-119, 126 142, 163 
180, 380 , 381 , 382, 383; ahi- 
minium, 249 , 382 ; arlificial siik, 
379; coasts, 374; crops, 26, 27, 
64, 68, 249, 266; fisheries, 31 
historical, 60, loi, 149, 238, 333 
375~377 ; industrialization, 97 
202 ; merchant fleet, 382 ; North 
162, 284, 372; political, 49, 

92, 955 96, 975 96, 103, 148, 149, 
182, 205, 240, 266, 273, 28t, 292, 
333; position, 252; religion, 
96, 261, 386; routes through, 
262; soil, 371; South, 27,.]: 
structure, 98, 152, 2rj8, 233: 
trade, 3 a, 44 , 45 , 5 a, 53 , 104 . 'icy, 
250, 279 

Ghent, 146, 148, 299, 383 
“Giant, the,’* 69 

Giant Mountains (Rieseii Gebirge) 
132 

Gibraltar, 19, 324 
Gibraltar, Strait of, 19, 221, 31 
3195 320, 350 
Gijon, 365 

Gipsies — see under Peoples 
Gironde, river, 212, 229, 248 
Giurgevo, 289 

Glaciers, 106 ; Austria, 272 ; 
pathians, 284 ; Finland, 
France, 217, 224; 

107 , 174, 257 ; Italy, 341, 343 
lakes, 372 ; Norway, 21, 24, 25, 
28, 33 ; Poland, 98 : Pyrenees, 
216; Rhine, 765; soil, 98, 105, 
371 ; Switzerland, 174, 195 
waterfalls, 28. See also Mrjraiuei' 
Gladbach, 457, 140 
Glasgow, 385 

Glass: Belgium, 148, 150; Bohr 
rnia, 130, 282, 286; Gologrn 
140, 167; French exports, 2 
, : , Halle,. ^ 1 33 . . . J ena, ' ,132 1; ^ 
raiiie, 240 ; Saar, 1 79 : 
Jfitienne, 2ir ; Silesia, 130 
Venice, 347 ; winc-bot tie's, 
Glauchau, 717, 131 
Gleiwitz, 100 
Glommen, river, 34, 35 
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Goats, 26, 65, 199, 26s, 297, 298, 
312, 357»366 

Gold, 90, 150, 155, 288, 322, 323, 
382 

Gorgonzola, 343 

Gorki, 66 , 69, 72, ys, 81, 82, 87, 88, 
384 

Gorlitz, ii?7 
Goteborg, S2, -;|4, 384 
Gotha, /i?7, 132 
Graian Alps, 1S3 
Gramophones, 82 
Grampians, 36 
Gran Sasso, 323 
Granada, 360, 361 
Granite, 28, 168, 209, 21 1, 214, 
216, 241, 284 
Grapes — see under Fruit 
Graphite, 282 
Grasse, 220, 228 
Graz, 269, 273, 274, 383 
Great Britain and Ireland — see 
United Kingdom 
Great St Bernard Pass, 190 
Great AVar, the : (i) Pre-War, 377 ; 
Austria-Hungary, 261, 281 ; Bal- 
tic states, 54, 55, 59; Central 
Europe, 263 ; Central Powers, 
252; Italy, 346; Kiel, 117; 
Memel, 58 ; Rumania, 286 ; 
Russia, 68, 72, 78, 81 ; _ Serbia, 
260 ; Vienna, 270. (ii) War 
period : Allies, 253 ; Baltic 

states, 55 ; Belgium, 149, 236 ; 
Caen, 243 ; Central Powers, 253 ; 
Dardanelles, 333 ; Flanders, 236, 
j?57 : Marseilles, 22 1 ; national ri- 
valry, 377 ; Picardy, 236 ; Ru- 
mania, 260. (iii) Post-war, 377 ; 
boundaries, 95, 261 ; Central 
Europe, 260 ; Constantinople, 
333; France, 141 ; Germany, 
/J7 ; Greece, 299, 324 ; Hitler, 
117 ; Italy, 261^, 340, 342, 347 ; 
Lorraine, 240 ; Malmcdy, 164 ; 
Rumania, 260, 289 ; Russia, 75, 
76' ; Saar, 240 ; Silesia, too, 140 ; 
^ Yugoslavia, 292 
Ttoxce, 824 - 881 , 380 , 381 , 384, 

, ^6 ; architecture, 314, 315 ; 
cliWate, 310; historical, 263, 


306, 377 ; olive-oil, 378 ; poli- 
tical,, 293, 299 ; structure, 254, 
318, 319 towns, 344, 345, 346 
Greenland, 26, 28 
Grenoble, 217, 220, 239 
Grindelwald, 183 
Groningen, 160, 162 
Grozny, 79 ^ 

Guadalquivir, river, 350, 360, 361 
Guernsey, 215 
Gulf Stream, 24 

Haarlem, 160, 1G2. 38.1. 

57, 113, 372, 374 
Hagen, 137, 140 
Hague, The, 157, 162, 384 
Haile, 127, 133, 383 
Ham— Pigs 

Hamburg, 22, 115 T 16 , 265, 288 - 
284 ; city-state, 118, 330; Elbe, 
61, 103 , 114 : holiday resorts near, 
1 17 ; population, 3B3 ; routes 
to, 103, 137, 264, 265 ; shif)ping, 
1 48 

Hamm, 138, 140 
Hammerfest, 28, 33 • 

Hankow, 385 

Hanover: agriculture, 108, 115, 
127; beet, no; industrial, 115, 
177; population, 383; site, i iB, 
172, 264 ; trade-depression, 141 
Hansa Canal, 116, 137^ 

Hansa League, 58, 60, loi, 167, 

264, 322, 347. 376 

Hardanger Fjord, 29 

Hardt Mountains, 133, t68, 246 

Harz Mountains, 123, 131, 132, 141, 

. ^65, 173, 175 ' 

Haugesund, 28 

Havre, Le, 149, 241, 242, 246, 
247 . 3^3 

Hay, 26, 31, 53, 65, 197, 198, 199 
Health-resorts, 78, 80, 164 
Heath : Baltic Lands, 22 ; Den- 
mark, 49; France, 206, 216: 
Germany, 108, 115, 117, 144, 
145, 164, 174; Holland, 144, 
145, i6n, i6i ; Mediterranean, 
312 ; Poland, 99 ; Spain, 358 
Heidelberg, 177 
Heligoland, 115 
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Helsinki (Helsingfors) . 56, 57, 

5 ^. 383 

Hemp, 66, 68, 88, too, 313, 343, 

379 . - 

Herding and ranching (cattle) : 
Hungary, 275 ; Rumania, 289 ; 
Russia, 65, 66, 71, 88 
Herne, 157 ■ 

Hcrring—^ce': under Fish 
Hessen, 170 

Hides and skins, 44, 47, 88, 155, 
199, 200, 210, 221, 250, 266, 
2B3, 289 
Himalayas, 254 

klinteriands : Baltic states, 58 ; 
Barcelona, 354; Bremen, 115; 
Dalmatia, 525; Danzig, 102: 
Emden, 1 15 : Fiume, 347 ; fjords, 
34 ; Genoa, 338, 347 ; German 
ports, 115; Hamburg, 283-284 ; 
Holland, 154; Istanbul, 332, 
333 i Marseilles, 338 ; Memel, 
58; New York, 61 ; rias, 365; 
St Petersburg, 85 ; Sete, 226 ; 
Smyrna, 326; Stettin, 116; 
Trieste, 347-, 

Hispano-Suiza motors, 362 
Flohe Tauern, 57/, 272 
Holland (Netherlands), 15 ^ 162 , 
380 ^ 381 ^ 384, 386 ; beio\v sea- 
level, 144 ; coal, 143 ; coast, 374 ; 
dairying, 50 ; flax, in; heath, 
108 ; historical, 376 ; intensive 
agriculture, 70, 136; merchant 
fleet, 382 ; political, 136, 137, 148, 
149 ; position, 252 ; Rhine, r8, 
1 5 1, 163 ; textiles, 146 ; trade, 32, 
53, 104, 133 ; windmills, 356 
Honey, 108 
Honfleur, 20 
Hook of Holland, 149, 157? 

Hops : Bohemia, 283, 284 ; Central 
Europe, 26g ; Kent, 224 ; Mora- 
via, 2B5;' North France, 237, 
233 ; Rhine Rift, 169, 238 
Horses, 65, 66, 76, loi, 108, 241, 
263 

Floras, 151, 165, 1B9, 373 
Hosiery, 132, 177, 241 
Hotchkiss motors, 247 
Houses and iiomes, 27, 47, 56, 58, 


655 97 ^ 1%-^ i 7 :h ^.96^. 

223, 230, 297, 3^4-3^^^^ 337. 
3445 356, 360, 364 
Hudson Bay, 20 
Fluelva, 360 
Huertas, 360, 362 
Hull, 19,385 

Hungary and Hungarian Plain, 
2 '? 4 ~ 279 , 301 , 380 , 381 , 384, 386 ; 
bauxite, 382 ; Central Erurope, 
252 ; historical, 376 ; political, 
253, 261, 266, 273, 280, 292, 297, 
298, 347 ; routes through, 263 ; 
soil, 371 ; structure, 256, 259, 272, 
287 ; wheat, 249 
Hunsriick, 151, 133. 163, 17S, 246 
Hydro-electric power — see Ek^ctric 
power 

Iberia, 215, 309. 319, 349, 353, 375. 

See also Portugal, Spain 
Ice : Archangel, 86 ; Atlantic, 33 ; 
Azov, Sea of, 73 ; Baltic, 22 ; 
Caspian, 73 ; Danube, 266 ; 
Flamburg, 114 ; Murmansk. 86 ; 
Riga, 58 ; Vistula, 98 
Ice Age, 68, 98, 107, 174 
Icefield, 24 
Iceland, 26, 28, 213 
Ijmuiden, 157 
Ile-de-France, 241 
III, river, 168, 171, 240 
India, 32, 353, 385 
Indian Ocean, 148 
Industrial areas, industrialization, 
120 “- 150 ; Britain, 1 58, 202, 

324 ; chief areas, 17 ; Czecho- 
slovakia, 202, 281, 282 ; dai lying 
and, 158 ; Danube trade* and, 
266 ; France, 202, 205, 235, 238, 
233 ; Germany, 97, T07, 115, r i6, 
nS; 119, m- 14 g. 164, 166, 178. 
202 ; Italy, 202 ; j liras and, 218 ; 
markets for timber, 40 ; Medi- 
terranean culture and, 316; 
Mediterranean route and, 324: 
peasants, 97 ; Poland, 95, 98, 
100 , 102, 202; population, ,y/r 
region, i'8 ; Russia, 69 * 73 , 

81", 87, 30, gt, 97 . 202 ; Spain, 
354, 362-364; Switzerland, 201 
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Industrial Revolution, 51, 83, no, 

123, 244, 247, 354, 377 

Inn, river : course, 256, 257 : 

mountain climate, 190 ; relation 
to Rhine, .182 ; routes via^ 184, 
'.■274"''. 

Inner Lead, 33 

Innsbruck, 18^4, 264, 273, 274 

Interlaken, /%, 190, 372 
Ireland, 26, 50, 374 
Iron Gates, 258, 259, 265, 286, 288, 
291 ' ^ ■ 

Iron ore : Austria, 273 ; Belgium, 
148 ; Czechoslovakia, 281, 285 ; 
France, soy, 232, 238, ssg ; 

Germany, 135, 137, 139, 164, 

178; Italy, 336 ; Luxemburg, 
150 ; Norway, 28 ; Poland, 100 ; 
Rumama, 288; Russia, 72, yj, 
80, 89 Silesia, 128 ; smelting, 

124, 125 ; Spain, 354, 365, 366 ; 
Sweden, 42, 43, 45, 46; world 
production, 339; Yugoslavia, 
298 

Iron and steel industries : Austria, 
273; Belgium, 150; Czecho- 
slovakia, 286 ; France, 21 1, 212, 
222, 231, 238, 240, 243, 250 ; 

Franco-Belgian coalfield, 147, 
148 ; Holland, i6i ; necessary 
conditions, 124, 125; Rhine 

ti-affic, 172; Ruhr, /jy, 139, 
140 ; Russia, 72, 80, 81, 82, 89 ; 
Saar, lyg ; Sheffield, 43 ; Solin- 
gen, 43 ; Sweden, 43, 44 
Irrigation, 305, 313, 354, 359, 361, 
362 

Isotherms, 37, 38, gg 
Isotta .motoi*s, 346 
Istanbul, 19, 17 1, 265, s6g, 299, 33 S, 
333 , 385. See also Byzantium, 
Const antmople 
Astria, . 342 . ■ . ■ 

I tala motors, 346 
Italian Alps, 342 

Italy, 333 - 348 , 3 S 0 , 381 , 384, 386 ; 

aluminium, 249, 382 ; ardiitec- , 
,, ture, 315; climate, 310; histori- 
cal, 176, 375, 376, 377; indus- 
trial, 202 ; Lake Bolsena, 372 ; 
merchant fleet, 382 ; political, 
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49, 92, 182, 253, 261, 273, 292, 
317, 324. 331 ; I'outes through, 
220, 221; silk, 379; structure, 
181, 318, 319, 325: trade, 138, 
203, 223, 22G, 250 ; \’incs and 
wine, 224, 249, 378 ; wheat, 249 
Ivanovo, yj, 82, 83 

Japan, 31, 135, 139, 202, 379, 382, 
385 

Jena, isy, 132 ■ 

Jersey, 215 
Jewellery, 250, 337 
Jews— under Peoples 
Jonkoping, 22, 44 
Jugos!a\'ia — see Yugoslavia 
Juras and Jurassic folds : clocks and 
watches, 204 ; human geography, 
igS, 218 ; relation to Rhone, 219; 
routes through, 184, 220 ; struc- 
ture, 152, 153, 187, 206, 233, 234, 
295, 373 ; Swiss boundary, 182, 
183', Swiss lakes, 1 81 
Jute, 1 15, 238, 337 
Jutland Peninsula, 54 

Kalinin, yj, 82, 88 
Kama, river, ^90 
Kaolin, 210 
Karlsbad, 283 
Karlsruhe, 1 7 1 , sgg 
Karst,^p^;5J?5, 34a, 371 
Katowice, 100, 127, 384 
Kattegat, 59 

Kaltowitz — sec Katowice 
Kazan, 73, yj, 88, go, 1 1 r 
Kent, 147 

Kharkov, 66, 69, 72, 73, 77, 384 
Kherson, 66, 73 
Kiel, 22, 1 1 7, 383 
Kiel Canal, 54 

Kiev, 66, 69, 72, 73 , 76 , 81, 98, 3B4 
Kiruna, 46 

Kish incv' — see Chi sliinaii 
Klagenfurt, 263, 274 
Kobe, 385 
Kola Peninsula, 86 
K ol n — -see Col ogn e 
Konigsberg, 22, i r6, 383 
Konigshiittc, 100, 127, 128 
Korea, 31 
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Kovno, 22, 384 
Kristiarisundj 28 
Krh'oi.Rog, 72, ^3 . 

Krulewska Huta— Konigsliutte 
Krupp’s, '1^4, 140 
Kursk, 75 ^ 

Kii/ii<'‘tz, 89, <90 

LaBR/iDOR, 26 
Labrador Current,. 24^ 

Lace. 146, 148, 238. See also under 
Cottage crafts 
Ladoga, Lake, 20, 74 
Lagoons; Albania, ,725 ; Baltic, 
113; Dutch , 1 5 7 , 1 6 1 ; France, ■ 
214, 226, 232 ; Italy, 341 ; lake 
lype, 372 ; Rumania, 291 
Lagosta, 299 

Lahn, river," 123, 140. 151, 163, 166 
Lai]:)ach, 302 

Lakes : Baltic lands, 59 ; Czecho- 
slovakia, 28 1 ; deltas, 159 ; Fin- 
land, 55, 56 ; Germany, 105, 
174 ; Hungary, 259 : Italy, 341, 
343 ; Poland, 98 : Sweden, 20, 
36, 40; Switzerland, 151, 184, 
190,200; types, 372 
Lancashire, 202 
Lancia motors, 346 
Landes, the, 217, 231, 374 
Land’s End, 214 
Languedoc, 230 
Lapland, 46 

Lapps — see under Peoples 
Latium, 525 

Latvia, 21, 5475^^ 3^4= 3^^ 
Laurenlian Shield, 2<.) 

Lausanne, 184, 190, 220, 385 
Lead : Czechoslovakia, 281 ; Mal- 
medy, 164, 178; Ruhr, 177; 
Silesia, 100.^ I2/, 128: Spain, 
354, 358, 366 

League of Nations, 56, 93, 95, 102, 
1 80, 182, 204, 280, 326, 377 
Leatlier : Austria, 270 ; cottage craft, 
r.0, 298 ; France, 222, 232 ; Ger- 
many", 133, 140, 167; Hungary, 
276 { Lapps, 47 ; jVIediterranean 
highlands, 314; Poland, ion ; 
Rumania, 289 : Russia, 75 ; Spain, 
362 ; Sweden, 44 

2C 


Leeds, 273, 385 ■ 

Leghorn, 337, 338 

Leipzig, 13 ^ 134 ; Central Cjn- 

many, 141 ; Hamburg* 115; 
population, 383 ; products. 132, 
177: site, 1 18, 127, 131, 1479 
Lek, river, 160 
Lemberg— .jer Lwow 
Lemons^ — see under Fruit 
Leningrad, 22, 38, 57, 63, 6c7, 85 -86, 

50. 3S4 

Lepontine Alps, /<9j, 190 
Levant, 221 
Leveche, 310 
Levees, 157, idj 
Leyden, 16 1, 162 
Libau (Liepaja), 22, 58 
Lichens, 195 
Liege, 146, 148, 383 
Liegnitz, 127, 129 
Liepaja (Libau), 58 
Lignite: C Czechoslovakia, 281 : Ger- 
many, /27, 1 31, 132, 141, 187 : 
Italy, 336 : origin, 120-121, 372 : 
Russia, 90 ; workings. 121 : world 
production, 138; Yiis:o.siavia. 
298 

Lille, 146, 147, 148. 23B, 2J.9, 247, 

383 

limestone : Alps and folded moun- 
tains, 185, 216, 217, 272, ^25, 
333; Belgium, 144; calciuni 
carbide, 30 ; Carpathians, 284. ; 
characteristics, 208, 209, 218, 

235> 295, 33C, 342 : Cotswolds, 
i>34; Uinaric Alps, 29^, 331; 
Dolomites, 295 ; France, 207 
208, 209, 216, 217, 229, 230. 23B 
Greece, 328; Italy, 333- 331 
33^, 34^ ; Juras, igS, 218, 234: 
Karst, 342 ; lakes in, 372 ; origin. 
120; Paris Basin, 133, 163, ?d./, 
233. 234, 240, 24 L 2:j.:L 24.1, 
24b, 373; Portland Bih, 24,1; 
sm eJ ting, 1 24 -125; soi 1 , 3, 70 , 

371 ; South Germany, 169, 173, 
174 

Limoges, 210, 212, 213 
Limousin, 229 
Linares, 35B 

Linen : Belgium, 140, i 40 ; Czcciu*- 
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Slovakia, 281 ; early trade, 264; 
Finland, 57; France, 146, 217, 
238; Germany, 128, 129, 130, 

1 31, 177; Holland, 161 ; Medi- 
terranean, 313 ; Russia, 86 ; 
Spain, 362 ; Sweden, 39, 44. 
See also under Cottage crafts 
Linz, 257, 269, 274 
Lipari Islands, 335 
lippe, river, 196, 151, 163, 172 
Lisbon, 366, 384 

Lithuania, 54 - 58 * 384, 386 ; his- 
torical, 81, 84, 10 1 ; political, 2t, 

93^94’ 

Little Entente, 253, 26b 
Little larms : Belgium, 148 ; Den- 
mark, 49, 50; German)', 108 ; 
Holland, 158, 160; Normandy, 
242 1 old lands, 70 ; Rumania, 
289 ; Saxony, 132 ; Silesia, 129 ; 
Switzerland, 194 
Little Russia, 76, 77 
Liverpool, 385 
Locarno, 189, 190 
Locomoth^es, 238 
Lodz, 100, 102, i2jn 384 
Loess : Germany, 105, /07, 108, 
128; origin, 68, 371 ; Rumania, 
289 ; Russia, 68 
Lofoten Islands, 28, 33, 37 
Loing, river, 246 

Loire, river, 212, 213, 220, 228, 
229, 230, 232, 245, 246, 250 
Lombardy, 343-347 ; political, 338 ; 
routes to, 182 ; structure, 189, 
272, 318 ■ ^ ^ ^ 

London : to Berlin, 1 9 ; climate, 
32 ; to Copenhagen, 19 ; to 
Istanbul, 1 9 ; market for Brittany 
produce, 214 ; market for Medi- 
terranean flowers, 228 ; popula- 
tion, 385 

London basin, 234, 345 
3 .ongwy, 239, 240 

Lorraine, 238 “'M 0 ; iron ore, 72, 
196, 148, 178, 211 ; Ruhr and, 
264 ; Saar and, 178 
Los Angeles, 385 
Lot, river, 212, 228, 248 
Lourdes, 21.7 
Louvain, 146 
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Lovat, river, 74 

Lower Rhine Highlands, 163-167 ; 

coal and, 123; structure, 151 
Lubeck, 22, 1 17, 148 
Lucca, 335 

Lucerne, 189, 184, 204 
Lucerne, Lake, i8i, 203 
Ludwigshafen, 1 7 1 
Lugano, 189^ 190 
Lugano, Lake, i8i 
Lugansk, 72 
Luiea, 42 

Lumbering : Austria, 273 ; Baltic 
lands, 22 ; Belgium, 145 ; Italy, 
342 ; Poland, 100 ; Russia, 86 ; 
Sweden, 39 - 42 . Sec also Timber 
Luneburg lieath, 105, 108, T17 
Luxemburg, 53, 136, 137^ ^ 39 ? M-S* 

150, 239 

Lwow, 79, 103, 269, 384 
Lyons : climate, 307 ; emigrants 
from highlands to, 210, 218; 
industrial, 247 ; population, 383 : 
routes through, 184, 220 ; silk, 
21 1, 223, 224, 23^p; site, 219 
Lys, river, 141, 143, 147 

Maas, river —see Meuse 
Maastricht, 146, 147, 148, 160, 16 1, 
162 

Macaroni, 335, 337 
Macedonia, 923 

Machinery, 44, 69, 7J, 104, 200, 
267, 286, 362 
Mackerel — see under Fish 
Madras, 385 

Madrid, 309, 355, 359 * 364, 384 
Magdeburg, 108, no, 115, 118 , 
i27, 131 , 134 , 141, 3B3 
Maggiore, Lake, 181 
Magnitogorsk, 89 , 90, pi. 282 
Magyars — see under Peoples 
Mahogany, 221 

Main, river, 15 1, 155, 172, 174, i7:) 
Mainz, 143, 168, 171, 175, 299, 269, 
'345 

Maize : Central Europe, 266, 269, 
301 ; Dauubian countries, 301 ; 
France, 207, 224, 230 ; Greece, 
327 ; Hungary, 275 ; Italy, 
335 j 3431 Mediterranean, 313; 
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Poland, lOo; Portugal, 366; | trade, 3a, 264; Russia, 8u : 

Rumania, 100, 289 ; Russia, 1 structure, 31 M 19 : vine, 22-3 

6‘6; 70, 100 ; Spain, 360: world Mediterranean Sea ' and coasts: 
production, 378 : Yugoslavia and climate, 222, 223, 272, 307, 309 ; 
Bulgaria, 297, 298 historical, 263, 319 - 321 , 321 - 

Majorca, ,j6b 324 ; olives, 224; routes to, 

Malaga, 557, 384 182, 219, 247, 262, 265, 321 - 324 , 

Malaria, j? 25, 335, 332; structure, 215, 254, 317; 

Malines, 146 vine, 217 

Maimetiy, 164, 178 Mediterranean vegetation, 206, 370 

Malrno, 22, 384 Medoc Peninsula, 230 

Malta, 324 Meissen, 134, 282 

Manchester, 385 Melbourne, 385 

Manganese, 72, 75, 80, 124 Memel, 22, 56, 57, 58, 93, 384 

Manitoba, 71 Mentone, 227 

Mannheim, 171, 172, 265, 3B3 Mercedes-Benz motors, 177 

Mantua, 346 Mercury, 35B 

Maquis, 216 Merinos, 314, 358 

.Marble, 336 Meseta : climate, 309 ; mining, 

Marburg, 302 358; sheep, 314 ; structure, 215. 

Margarine, 53, 7^ 319, 350, 351, 373 

Marienbad, 283 Mesopotamia, 253, 306, 354 

Maritza, river, 265, 293, 294, 296, Messina, 340 
298, 299, 332 Metals and metal goods, 44, 53, 59, 

Market-gardens, 66, 137, 163, 207, 203, 218, 240, 247, 250, 354, See 

214, 237 ► also Iron and steel industries 

Marmora, Sea of, 332 Metz, 143, 233, 246 

Marne, river, 1 7 1, 246 Meuse, river, 136, 143, 147, 151, 

Maros, river, 287 159, 160, 240, 246 

Marseilles, 221-222 ; climate, 223, Mexico, 104 
307; historical, 231 ; immigra- Mexico, Gulf of, 24 
tion from highlands to, 210; Michel in works, 210 

industrial, 247 ; olive-oil, 228 ; Middlesbrough, 125 
population, 383 ; port and ship- Midi, 226, 247, 24B 
ping, 223, 238, 242, 250 ; routes to, Milan : population, 384 ; pro- 
220, 221 ; site, 226 , 321 , 322 , 338 ducts, 346 ; routes through, 184., 
Massif—j-rc Central Massif 264, 348 ; site, 269, 345 

Matches, 40, 44, 286 Milk, 50, no, 140, 158, 199, 297, 

Matterhorn, 190 3^2^ 

Mayence — 'Mainz Mill-sites, no, 125 , 127, 12B, 131, 

Meanders, 164, 163, 168 147, 164, 170, 240, 244, 383 

Mediterranean climate, 303 - 31 ,* Milwaukee, 385 

cyclones, 113; Danube Basin, Minorities, 95, 96, 261 , 279, 298 
267, 26B ; France, 216, 222, 223 ; Minsk, 66, 73, 84, 94 
Portugal, 352, 365 ; vine, 224 ; Mistletoe, 243 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, 296 Mistral, 222 , 223 , 226, 310 
Mediterranean Europe : character- Mohair, 88 

istics, 230 ; climate, 307 - 310 ; Mohammedans and Mohammr^ 
historical, 25, 264 ; Flolland and, danism— under Reiigions 
154 ; human geography, 310 - Moldau, river, 281 

S 17 ; region, 18 routes and Moldavia, 287, 289, 291 
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Monaco, 

Mongols — see under Peoples ■ 
Monkey'-iiiUs, 3v6o 
Mens, 14,8 

Monsoon climate, 306, 313 
Monte Carlo, 2-27 
Monte Rosa, 190 
Montpellier, 221, 226 
Montreal, 385 
Montreux, 183^ 190 
]MoorK~-5w wider Peoples 
Moraines : Baltic Pleights, 373 ; 
Danube, 257 ; Finland, 374 ; 
foreland, 25.3 ; France, 206, 224 ; 
general, 106; Germany, 105, 
"107. io8, 127, H-D 174^ 257; 
Floliand, i-)8. 160; Italy, 343; 
lakes, 372 ; loess, 68 ; Poland, 
98, 99, 10 r 

Morava, river ; people, 260, 292 ; 
products, 298 ; routes via, ^65, 
•299, 300, 327 ; structure, 257 
Moravia, 256, 260, 282, 285, 286 
Moravian Gate, 94, lOi, 128, 265, 
271 

xMorea, 254, 374 
Morocco, 231 
Morris motors, 210 
Morvan, 2 1 1 , 245 

Moscow, G6, 80 “ 8 S, 384 ; climate, 
38, 63 : coal, 74 ; dairy-supplies, 
86 ; Itistorical, 75, 76, 8o~8i ; 
manuraciures, 73, 79, 88 ; poli- 
tical, 85 ; railways, 62, go^ 103, 
359 

Moselle, ri\x*r : Coblenz, 166 ; 
gorge, 123, 143, 151, 163,^,167; 
limestone, 240 ; Metz and Nancy, 
246 : vine, 167, 238 
Moslems — sf,e under Religions 
Motor industry: Antwerp, 148; 
Barctdoiia, 362; Berlin, 119; 
twports fixim France, 250 ; Gorki, 
73: Liege, 1.48; Lyons 224; 
Milan, 34,6 ; Paris, 247 : Prague, 
286; Saint -Etienne, 21 1 ; Stutt- 
gart, 1 77 ; Turin, 346 ; Vienna, 270 
Mountain types, 373. See also Block 
mountains and structure, Folds 
atid folded mountains, Scarps, 
' Shield ^ formation 


Mouth-organs, 132 
Mulberry, M>o;, 223, 313, 335. 343, 
360 

Mulhausen, i6g, lyo. 220, 230, 
240 

Munich (Miinchen), 263: climate, 
268; foreland, 152; historical, 
134, 264; industrial, 133, 177, 
266 ; manufactures, 177 ; p)opu~ 
lation, 383 ; routes through, 264. 
265, 274 
Munster, 193 
Murcia, 338, 361. 362 
Murmansk, 86 
Musical boxes, 132, 178 
Musical instriuncnts, 177, 24.7 
Mussolini, Benito, 346 

Nagoya, 385 
Namur, 148 

Nancy, 279, 240, 246, 383 
Nantes, 282 , 245, 247, 383 
Naples, 335, 387 - 838 , 339 ' 38>4 
Nappe Theory, 1B7, 188 
Narvik, 33, 42 
Nazis, 49, 108, T 17 - 

Neckar, river, 151, 171, 1-72. 173, 
174, 175, 265 
Nehrungs, 113, s 14. 

Netherlands — see Hoi land 
Neuchatel, Lake, 18 1 
Neva, river, 74, 85 
New York, 3B5 
New Zealand, 32. 50, 379 
Newcastle, 385 
Newfoundland, 213 
Newhaven, 233 
Nice, 220. 227, 383 
Nickel, 28, 90, 124 
Nicolayev, 73 
Niemen, river, 57, 58 
Nijni Novgorod (Gorki), 81 
Nimes, 220, 226 
Nineveh, 306 
Nish, 263, 299 

Nitrates and niirogeti products, 30, 
226, 382 

Nomads, 47, 48, 65, 74, 34.4 
Nord' (province), 240 
Nord (railway), 247, 248 
Norfolk, 311 
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Mynthmdie, 1^51, 232 
Normandy, 215, 241-244 ' 
Norrkoping, 44 
Norsemen' — i/wrfer Peoples 
North America, 32, 71, 72, 91, 
120, 227, 277, 377, 378, 379, 
382 

North Sea : coast of Germany, 105, 
108, 1 13, 374; coast of Holland, 

1 55;. ^ 59 ; Copenhagen, 54 ; 

fishing, 28; Norsemen, 25 ; pol- 
ders, no : political, 252 ; route 
from Black Sea to, 103 ; route 
from Mediterranean to, 219; 
tides, 1 14. 159 

Norway, 20 - 36 , 380 , 381 , 384,, 386 ; 
aluminium, 249, 382 ; Brittany 
and, 213 ; clmiatejjB? ; coast, 374 ; 
Lapps, 45, 48 ; merchant fleet, 
382 ; Switzerland, 195, 197 
Norwich, 241 
Novgorod, 74, 81 

Nuremberg (Niirnberg), 177, 264, 

2%^ 383 

Oases, 353 , 

Oats : Belgium, 145 ; Bohemia, 
283 ; Denmark, 53 ; Finland, 
46 ; France, 230, 237, 248 ; 
Norway, 26, 31; Poland, 104; 
Russia, 68, 70 ; Sweden, 39 ; 
world production, 378 
Oberhausen, 157, 140 
Odense, 54 
Odenwald, J55. 168 
Oder, river : agriculture, to 8 ; 
dairying, no; lignite, 140; 
routes via. 103, 128; Stettin, 

n6 ; woollens, 129 
Odessa, 66 ; climate, 37, 63 ; eleva- 
tor, 69 ; population, 384 ; port, 77, 
77, 89 ; routes from, 103 ; trac- 
tors, 75 

Oil (mineral) — see Petroleum 
Oil seeds, 155, 249 
Oise, river, 246 

Olives and olive-oil : Albania, 331 ; 
Crimea, 80 ; Dalmatia. 297 ; 
France. 207, 224, 22B ; Greece, 

327 > 330^ 37 ^ ; 335 ^ 33 N 

343, 378 ; Mediterranean cli- 


mate, 312 , 313 , 370 ; Sprun and 
Portugal, 358, 359, 360, 366, 367, 
378 ; world production, 378 
Onega, Lake, 20 
Onions, 214, 360, 3G6, 367 
Oporto, 366, 384 
Oppeln, too 
Oranges^ — see under Fmit 
Orchards— under Fruit 
Ore Mountains — see Erz Gehirge 
Orel, 75 

Orenburg, 8 1, 90 

Orient Express, 171, 17B, 240, 2t>3. 

299,333 

Orleanais, 245 

Orleans : • railway, 247, 248 ; site 
of town, 229, 245, 246 ; wine, 
230,245 
Osaka, 385 

0810,22,32,34,36,384 
Oslofjord, 34, 35 
! Osnabriick, 118, i6i 
Ostend, 149, 259 
Ostrava, 286 , 383 
Otranto, 340 
Oviedo, 365 
Oysters — see under Fkh 

Pacific Ocean, 75, 148 
Padua, 346 

Palermo, 310, 340, 384 
Palestine, 253, 315, 324 
Palm-nuts and -oil. 150, 221 
Pamirs, 254 
Panama, 262, 323 
Paper : Barcelona, 362 ; Czecho- 
slovakia, 2B6 : Denmark. 53 ' 
esparto grass, 358; France, 217, 
232, 247 ; Germany, 130, 133, 
177 ; markets, 40, 53, 155 : Nor- 
way, 28, 31, 35 : Russia, 82. 8(i : 
Sweden, 40, 44, 45 
Paris, 245 -^ 8 , 3^3 ^ Brittain, 

produce and, 214 ; climate, 38 : 
emigrants from. Massif to, 20.*; 
perfume, 228; prcducls, 

167; railways, 171, 220, 

265 ; site, 18, 232, 234, 246^ 
I Vienna, 270 

Paris Basin, 232 - 245 ; farm-land, 
1 i : 345 ; Poitou Gate, 229 ; stru<.'^n^<^, 
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^53^ ^63, 187, s>o6, 215, 371, 
373 ; wheat, 311 
Parma, 348 
Parniczan, 343 
Passau, 175, sSg 
Patio, 313 " 

Patras, 330 
Pau, 2 J 6, 217, 359 
Pamilac, 231 
Pavia, 346 

Peasaiits, ■ 96 - 97 , 145 ;■ , Albania,; 
331 ; Belgium, 142, 143 ; France, 
205, 209, 210, 218, <237, 247, 248 ; 
Germany, 108, 128, 174, jy6, 

1 77 ; Greece, 327 ; Hungary, 
276; Italy, 335; Mediterra- 
nean, 311,312,313,314; Poland, 
98 - 100 , 128, 131 ; Rumania, 
288, 289, 290 ; Russia, 68, 70, 
71/ 79, 8/ 84, 85, 87, 92; 
Spain and Portugal, 364, 366 ; 
Switzerland, 197, 198, 199, 202 ; 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, 295, 
297 

Peat : Bohemia, 281 ; Holland, 
154; Norway, 27 ; origin, t20- 
12 1, 372 ; Russia, 74, 82 ; soil, 371 
Pechora, river, 86 
Peiping (Pekin), 385 
Pencils, 177, 178, 283 
Pennine Alps, 1S3, 1 90 
Peoples : Armenians, 77 ; Basques, 
205, 217, 349 ; in Belgium, 149 ; 
boundaries and, 95, 260 ; Bul- 
gars, 292 ; in Caucasia, 77, 79 ; 
Celts, 205 ; Cossacks, 66, 67 ; 
Croats, 260, 261, 292 ; Czechs, 
755 9 Is 95» '-280, 279, 286; in 
Danube Basin, 252, 260, 261 ; in 
Finland and Baltic states, 48, 
54, 55, 60, 279 : Flemings, 145, 
149 ; Georgians, 77 ; gipsies, 
279 ; Gothic races and Goths, 
59, 65 ; in Hungary, 274 ; Huns, 
365; .Rvvs, 98, 261, 279, 386; 
Khazars, 65 ; Kurds, 77 ; Lapps, 
45-48 j Letts, 54 ; Lithuanians, 
^ 54.5 575 Bt ; Magyars, 261, 279; 
Mongols, 353, 375, 376 ; Monte- 
negrins, 260 ; Moors— Sara- 
cens ; Norsemen, 25, 74, 76, 154,’ 


1755 375; Phennicians, 321: 

Poles, 54, 75, 93, 95, 96, loi : 
Romans — .yrr ?mc/er separate entry ; 
in Russia, 75, 91 ; Ruthenians, 
261, 279 ; Saracens, 195, 354, 
359 ? 361 ; Scythians, 65 ; Serbs, 
95I 260,' 292, 325 \ in Sile- 
sia, 128, 130; Slavs, 54, 75, 91, 
95? 96, 1 01, 1 18, 175, 252, 260, 
265, 279, 292, 353, 375? 376; 
Slovaks, 260, 279 ; Slovenes, 
260, 261, 292 ; Tartars, 66, 67, 
75 ? 76? 81, 88, 175, 252 ; Teutons, 
54 ? 92j 96, 252,, 260, 265 ; Turks, 

77, 252, 261, 265, 300, 326, 332, 
376 ; Vikings, 59, 60, 75, 76, 81, 
161, 264, 265 ; Walloons, 149, 
150, 205; Yugoslavs, 75, 292, 
298. See also Minorities 

Pera, 332 

Perfume, 167, 228, 250, 298 
Perm, po 

Perpignan, 216, 217 
Persia, 88, 104, 309, 333, 353 
Persian Gulf, 252 
Perth, 307 • 

Peter the Great, 60, 85 
Petroleum : Dunkirk, 238 ; Danish 
imports, 53 ; Dutch imports, 155 ; 
French imports, 231, 250 ; Italian 
imports, 348 ; Marseilles, 222 ; 
Poland, 100, 104 ; Rumania, 260, 
j?6p, 288, 289, sgo ; Russia, 74, 

78 , 79 , 222 ; world prodtution, 
104 

Peugeot motors, 247 
Philadelphia, 385 
Philippopolis, 265, i? 5 p, 299, 302 
Phoenicia, 306 
Piacenza, 347 

Pianos, 82, 119, 133, 134, 177 
Piave, river, 341 
Picardy, 236, 237 
Piedmont, 343 

Pigs: bacon, 51, 57, 99, log ; 
barley, 109 ; Central Europe, 
sSg^ 301 ; Danubian countries, 
301 ; forests, 98, 230, 283, 

297, 366; Geniiany, 109, no, 
175; hams, 109/175,' 283; 
Holland, 158; lard, no; Nor- 
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mandy, 241: potatoes, no; ! 
sausages, 109, 275, 283 ; Spain, j 
366 ; Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, 

' '297 '■ ■ ■ 

Pilsen (Plzen), 281, 286 , 383 
Pindus Mountains, 254, 318,525 
/Piraeus, 329 , 

Pisa, 338 

Pit-props, 40, 217, 231 
Pittsburg, 72, 385 
Platinum, 90, 382 
Platten See, 274 
Plebiscites, 95, 100, 130, 179 
P.L.M. (French railway), 246, 248, 
/./.,26,3 , 

Ploesti, 288 
Plums — see under Fruit 
Po, river, 340, 341, 343, 348 
Poitiers, 212, 229, 230 
Poitou Gate, 206, 212, 213, 229, 
232, 234, 245 
Pola, sSg 

Poland, 93 - 104 , 380 , 381 , 384, 
386 ; Central Europe, 252 ; 
climate, 113; coal, 135, 138; 
flax, I £0 ; l^istorical, 75, 84, 376 ; 
industrial, 202; peasants, 131 ; 
political, 56, 58, 130, 141, 260; 
routes through, 262 ; soil, 371 ; 
structure, 123; trade, 32, 38; 
wheat, 249 

Polder-land and polders : Germany, 
no ; Holland, 756', 15^?^ ^ 59 ' 
160, 162 ; impoldering, 156 
Polenta, 335 

Polish Corridor, 95 , 102 
Ponlresina, i8g, 190^ 

Population : Austria, 270 ; Bel- 
gium, 146 , 147 , 236 ; chief coun- 
tries, 381 ; chief towns, 383-"385 ; 
coalfields and industrial areas, 18, 
51, 100, 126, 178; continents, 
377 Czechoslovakia, 285 ; Dan- 
zig, 95 , 102; F ranee, 211, 217, 
218, 236 Germany, 133, 141? 
164; Italy, 343 i Northern 
Plain of Germany, 107, 108 ; 
Ruhr, 135, 163 ; Russia, 65, 69 , 
74, 80, 84, 87, 92; Saar, 178 : 
Silesia, 130 ; Spain and Portugal, 
352 - 355 , 365 ; Sweden (indus- 


trial), 45 ; Switzerland, 1S3, 199 ; 
vineyards, 225 
Portland Bill, 241 
Port Said, 19 

Portugal, 365 - 367 , 380 , 381 , 384, 

386 ; climate, 309 ; historical, 
322, 323, 354 ; olive-oil, 378 
Posen — see Poznan 
Potash, 109, 127, 1 3 1, 132 , 133 , 141. 
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Potatoes : Baltic states, 57 ; Bel- 
gium, 145 ; by-products, 99 : 
chestnut substitute, 20a, 217, 
335 ; Czechoslovakia, 283 ; Den- 
mark, 53 ; France, 214, 248 ; 
Germany, 26, no, 12B, 169. 
170, 172; Holland, 158; Hun- 
gary, 278 ; Ireland, 26 ; AYrway, 

26, 31 ; peasant-crop, 97 ; Po- 
land, 98, 99, too, 104; Russia, 
85, 86 ; Spain, 367 ; Swcrieii, 

39, 53; Switzerland, 198, 200; 
world production, 378 ; Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria, 297 
Pottery (including china and porce- 
lain) : Barcelona, 362 ; Bohe- 
mia, 282 ; Copenhagen, 54 ; 
‘Dresden,’ 134, 282; Idolland, 
152, 158, 161 ; Limoges, 210; 
Lorraine, 240 ; Saar, 1 79 ; Stock- 
holm, 44 ; Tours, 245 
Poultry, 7H 241, 289, sn 
Poznan, 99, 103, 384 
Prague (Praha), 115, 263, 286 , 383 
Prairie-land and prairies, 64, 65, 
68, 72, 88, 263, 275 
Pressburg — see Bratislava 
Printing, 132, 133, 177 
Pripet marshes, 84, 94, 99 
Provence, 205 

Prussia, 95, 102, 105, 108, iiB, 130 
Prutli, river, 251, 256, 291 
Przemysl, 

Pumice, 335 
Pumpkins, 2B9 
Punjab, 309 
Puys,2og,2V2 
Puztas, 276, 278 

Pyrenees, 216 - 217 ; Alps ani® 
318; Basques, 205; electric 
power, 362 ; riwrs, 22B; sheep, 
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^30, 359 ; Structure, 206, 215, 
3 ^'h 318,. 3 ^ 9 . 35 «v 5 J^? 373 ; 

■ vines, 224 , 

ihieen Mary^ 232 

Ragusa, 26^9, 299 

Railways : Austria, 274 ; Baltic 
slates, 58, 59 ; Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 2 76 ; France, 212,214, 
216, 246, 248 ; Germany, 118, 
1 40, 1 66, 167 ; Greece, 327 ; 

: ,, Norwa,y, 36 ; ■ . Orient Express, 
171, 178, ‘"240, 265, 299, 333; 
Poland, 94, 1 03 ; Ruhr, lyy ; 
Rumania, 291 ; Russia, 62, 72, 
7 j 3 74 > 81, 83, 88, 89, 90 ; Spain, 
359 j Sweden, 42 ; Switzerland, 
184, 201 ; Trans-Caspian, 88 ; 
Trans-Siberian, 88, 263 ; Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria, 299 
Raisins — see under Fruit 
Ranching — see Herding 
Raon, 23g. 240 
Ratisbon, 1,75 
Ravenna, 347 
Recklinghausen, 757, 138 
Red Cross Society, 182 
Reims, 143. 241, 383 
Reindeer, 47 

Religions : Caucasia, 79 ; Cru- 
sades, 376 ; Danube lands, 252, 
261 ; European countries, 386 ; 
Greek Church, 96, 261, 386 ; 
Mediterranean architecture and, 
3 1 4 ; IMohamniedanism, 26 1 , 
375.^ 376,386 ; Protestantism, 
96, 261, 386; Roman Catholi- 
cism, 96, i49, 261, 386; wars 
against Moors, 354, 376 ; Yugo- 
sla\ua and Bulgaria, 298 
Rernireniont, 233 
Rcmscheid, 197, 140 
Renaissance, the, 343, 346 
Renault motors, 247 
Rennes, 214 
Retting, 74/, 147 
Reval — see 'Pal linn 
RhiCtian Alps, 183, 190 
Rinne, river, 151 - 204 ; cottons, 
240,; Franco- Belgian coalfield 
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. and, /1 43 ; gorge, 123; Hansa 
Canal, ^116 ; Holland, 115; Paris 

■ ■ Basin and, 232, 233, 234, 2,4.6 ; 

political, 1.15, 206: regional 

unit, 184 routes via, 219, 220, 
247, ^55,1 262, 264, 265', 375; 
Ruhr coalfield and, 136' : struc- 
ture, 1 5 1 , 133, i6j, 16 S- 1 72 , 1 78, 
184, 270 ; vine, 238. See also 
Lower Rhine Highlands 
Rhine Rift, 219, 220, 233, 235, 238. 

■ 247, 345 ■. • 

Rhodope Mountains, 256, 294, 296, 

319, 323 

Rhone, river, 219-224 ; Burgundy, 
375 ; delta, 226, 341 ; electric 
power, 212, 218 ; immigration. 
218 ; routes vidy 184, 206, 208, 
229, 255, 262, 263, 264, 265, 
363 ; strii cture , 151, 1 8 1 , 182, 
256, 270 

Rhone Corridor, 219 - 226 , 229, 256, 
262, 263, 264, 265, 363, 375 
Rhone-Rhinc Canal, 171 
Rias, 214, 349, 365, 374 
Ribbons, 224 , 

Rice : Caucasia, 78 ; Dutch im- 
ports, 155; Greece, 327; Lom- 
bardy, 263, 343 ; Maritza, 298 ; 
Spain, 352, 360 
Riesen Gebirge, 1 32 
Riga, 57 .> 58. 77 , 384 
Riga, Gulf of, 57 
Rimini, 34B 
Rio de Janeiro, 385 
Rio Tinto, 358, 361 
Riviera, 226 - 228 ; flowers and 
fruits, 80, 243 ; mistral, 223 ; 
North Italy and, 342 ; route 
through, 220, 348 
Rochefort, 232 
Rochelle, La, 229, 232 
Rokitno marshes — -see Pripet marshes 
Romans and Roman iniluence, 
375 ; Balkans, 265 ; Bordeaux, 
230 ; Budapest, 279 ; Constanti- 
nople, 332 ; Danubian lands, 
252 ; h'ascism, 338, 339 ; forts 
round Rhine, 175; hisioriral, 
375; Mediterranean Sea. 321; 
Mohammedans, 353 ; Nimes, 
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■J2U : North ern Italy, 344 ; out- 
side Afediterranean, 316 ; roads, 
334; Switzerland, 195 
Rome, SS 8 -SS 9 , 340 ; architecture, 
.314, 3.1.5; city-state, , 330, 345,' 
346 ; Constantinople, 353 ; his- 
torical, 263, 306, 330,“ 334; 

manuhictiires, 337 ; population, 

.,, ■ 384 ■ 

Root-crops, 50, 53, 173 
Rf>pe, 73 ^ 313 

Roquefort, 210, 230 
Rosto\5 6'6', 69, 7,5’, 384 
Rotterdam, 148, 161, 162, 384 
Roubaix, 146, 238,y?y.9, 383 
Rouen, 147, 148, 233, 248 - 244 , 246, 
383 

Rubber : Antwerp, 148 ; ^ Frank- 
.fort, 177 ; Hamburg, 1 16 ; ,Ma.r- 
'seilles, ;22i ; Moscow, '82 ; ' Rot- 
terdam, 161 ; solvents, 138; 
synthetic, 73 ; im Mediterranean, 

323 „ 

Rugs, 298, 314 

Ruhr, 185-140 ; coal, 72, 123, 238, 
240; Cologne, 167; French 
occupation, 100, 131, 141 ; Hansa 
Canal and, 1 16 ; industrial, 218 ; 
iron and steel, 273 ; Lorraine, 
238, 240 ; market-gardens, 163; 
Siegerland, 164 ; trade, 203 
Ruhrort, 137 

Rumania and Rumanian Plain, 
256, 286-291, S 80 , 381 , 384, 386 ; 
Central FAirope, 252 ; historical, 
75, 377 ; minorities. 261 ; petro- 
leum, 104. 260 ; political, 75, 94, 
253, 260, 266, 274 ; statistics, 
301 ; steppes, 100, 263 ; wheat, 
249 ^ 267 

Ruschuk, 269, 302 
Russia, 61 - 98 : atheism, 261 j llax, 
in: historical, 57, 65-67, 75, 
loi, 103, 253. 332, 333 . 376; 
industrialization, 97, 100, 202 ; 
petroleum, 289 ; political, 21, 49, 

54^ 5a. 56, 5B. 96: 103, 253. 

261, 317, 324, 333 ^ 320: 

soil, 371 ; steppes, lOO, 203, 309 ; 
structure, 123, 205, 373 ? 

jrade, 32,, 222. S&a ciUo U.S.S.R. 


Ruthenia, 284,. 285. Sm also mvlc 
Peoples 

Rye : Belgium, 145 ; Central Eurn].)('. 
263 ; Czechoslovakia, 283, 285 ; 
Finland, 56 ; France, 207, 22.|. 
230, 237, 248 ; Germany, 109, 
/27, 128,: 163, 170; Holland. 

1 57 ? 15^; Norway, 26, 31: 

Poland, g8, 104 ; Russia, 6’6\ 85 ; 
Spain, 358 ; Sweden, 39: Swit- 
zerland, 200 ; world production. 
377 . ■ ' 

Saale, river, 132, 133 
Saar basin, 178 - iM : coal. J38: 
France, 240 : Lorraine’, 238; 
Ruhr, 136, 137, 1 63 
Saarbriicken, 178, 173,233 
Saeters,, 25, 26, 195, 217 
Sahara, 309, 320 
Saint-Die, 299, 240 
Saint-hhienne, 211, 212, 220, 233, 
3^3 

St Gall, 184, 204 
St Gotthard : drainage, 182 : 
mountain knot, 18 1, 254. 262 ; 
pass, 264, 340, 347 ; tunnel, 184. 
190 _ 

St Lawrence, river, 213 

St Louis, 385 

St Moritz, 183, 190 

Sainl-Nazaire, 23/, 232 

St Petersburg (Leningrad), 85, 86 

Saint-Quentin, 233 

Salonika, 253, 293, 299, 324, 

327, 376, 384 

Salt : Central Europe, 263 ; Cra- 
cow, 1 01, 130; Lorraine, 240; 
Mediterranean France, 2 20 ; 
Mediterranean Sea, 320 ; Rti- 
. mania, 289 ; Saxony, 127 : Silesia, 
128 ; Wieliczka, too, 130 
Salzburg, 1 75, 263, 274 
Samara, 66, 73, 88, 30 
Samarkand, 81 
Sarnbre, river, 143? M 7 ? - 1 ^* 

San Francisco, 385 
San Sebastian, 365 
Sandstone : Carpathians, 284 ; 
mation, 120; France, ; Lot- 
raine, 240; Rhine Basin, ijy? 
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163. 163, 168, 174, 233 ; soil, 371 ; 

Weald, 234 
Santander, 365 
Santorin, 374 

Saone, river, 206, 208, 233, 245, 
246. See also Rhone Corridor 
Saragossa — see Zaragoza 
Saratov, x?, 88, 384 
Sardines — see under Fish 
Sardinia, 319 
Satins, 224 
Saueriand, 137 
Saumur — see under Wine 
Savanna climate, 306 
Save, river, 251, 256, 259, 274, 294, 
297 ? 299 

Saverne Gate, 153, 171, 178, 208, 
240, 246, 265 
Savoie, 217 
Savoyards, 205 

Saxony, 131 - 134 ; coal, 123, 138; 
map, i2y ; present developments, 
141 ; steel, 140 
Scandinavia, 59, 96, 133, 138 
Scarps : Berry, 245 ; chalk, 233, 
234, 240; Cote d’Or, 234, 245; 
Jalaise, 241 \ formation, 373 ; 
limestone, 173, 174, 220, 233, 
234, 240 ; Paris Basin, 153, 233, 
234 j 373 ; Basin, 153, 173, 

174,240; Spain, 358, 360 
Scheldt, river, 143, 146, 149, 159, 
160 

Scheveningen, 157 
Schleswig-Holstein, 108, 114 
Schneider, motors and works, 2 n , 
220 

Scientific instruments, 177, 178 
Sciliy Isles, 214, 243 
Scutari, 331, 332 
Sealing, 28, 31 
Sebastopol, /j, 80 
Seine, river: mouth, 241, 244; 
Paris, 246, 247 ; ports, 250 ; 
routes xm, 220, 246, 262 ; scarps, 

245 

Semmering Pass, 265, 272, 274 * 
Serac, 106’ 

Scirajevo, 298, 302 

Serbia, 253, 260, 292, 376, 377 

Serbs — see under Peoples 


Sete, 220, 221, 226, 250, 341 
Seville, 3f/5, 359, 361, 384 
Shanghai, 385 
Shar Oagh, 294 

Sheep (and shepherds) ; Albania, 
331 ; Central Europe, 269, 301 ; 
chalk hills and, 241 ; Czecho- 
slovakia, 285 ; Danubian coun- 
tries, 301 ; France, soy, 210, 217, 
2i 8, 230, 237, 240; Germany, 
105, no, 128, 164, 166, 175; 
Holland, 160, 16 1 ; Hungary, 
278 ; Italy, 335, 343 ; limestone 
hills and, 235 ; ^Mediterranean 
climate and, 313-314 ; Merinos, 
314, 358 ; Norway, 26 ; Poland, 
99 ; Rumania, 288 ; Russia, 65 ; 
Spain, 358, 366 ; Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, 297 
Sheffield, 43, 359, 385 
Sherry, 359 

‘Shield’ formation, 20, 21, 23, 28, 
34. 36, 37 > 42. 56,. 57 , 122 
Shipbuilding and shipyards, 35, 44, 
547 7^7 1 157 1 16, isy, 148, 1 61, 347 
Shipka Pass, 299 

Siberia, 69, 70, 74, 8f, 88, 89, 90, 
120 

Sicily, 318, 334, 335, 339, 353 
Sidon, 263 

Sieg, river, 197, 140, 166 
Siegen, 797 

Sierra Guadarrama, 335 
Sierra Morena, 358, 360 
Sierra Nevada, 317, 318, 319, 350, 
357 i 3^c>j 361 
Sierras, 350, 359, 373 
Silesia and Silesian coalfield, 126 - 
181 ; Bohemia, 282 ; coal, 95, 
100 , 103, 123, 138; Czecho- 
slovakia, 281, 286; Danube 

produce, 266; Hamburg, 116 ; 
people, 1 28, 260 ; plebiscite, 95 ; 
Saar, 179 ; steel, 140 
Silk : Barcelona, 362 ; Belgium, 
146 ; China, 223 ; climate, 313 ; 
cottage craft, 125 ; Eastern 
Mediterranean, 223 ; France, 
211, 212, 217, 218, 223, ssg, 250 ; 
Greece, 327 ; Italy, 203, 223, 
3357 3377 3437 34^b 34 ^^ Maritza, 
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298 ; Mediterranean trade, 264, 
323 ; Ruhr, 1^7, 140 ; Russia, 66 , 
79; Switzerland, 201, 202, 203 ; 
Vienna, 270 ; world production, 
379. See also Silk, artiliciai 
Silk, artiliciai, 201, 203, 346, 348, 

■ 379 
Silver, 281 
Simferopol, 80 

Simplon, pass and tunnel, 184, 190, 
220,. 347 
Sirocco, 310 
Skagerrak, 20 

Skerry Guard (skjaergaard) , 3^,34 
Slaves, 59, 230, 232, 264 ' 

Slavs — see under Peoples 
Slippers, 132 

Slovakia, 94, 261, 284, 285 
Sm^land, 36 
Smolensk, 66, ys, 76, 94 
Smyrna, 326 

Soap, 73, 222, 232, 250, 362 
Sofia, 265, 268, 269, 299, 301, 383 
Soils : alluvium and mud, 133, 163, 
168, 219, 289, 371 ; Black Earth, 
66, 67, 68, ,76, 88, 371 ; day, 69, 
105, 127, 153, 158, 160, 207, 233, 
234j 235^ 240, 241, 244, 245, 246 ; 
deforestation and, 41, 197 ; Den- 
mark, 49 ; fertility, 370 ; Fin- i 
land, 56 ; France, 209, 213, 219, 
224, 233, 234, 237, 241 ; ice and, 
56, 98, 105 ; loess, 68, 105, 107, 
108,' 128, 289, 371 ; Lombardy, 
343 ; Lower Rhine Highlands, 
164, 166; marly, 330; Moravia, 
2B5 ; Norway, 25, 26 ; origin, 
371 ; Rhine Rift, 168 ; Riviera, 
227; sandy, 69, 158; South 
Germany, 1 74 ; Spain, 360 ; 
steppes, 68; Switzerland, 195; 
terraces, 225 : vines, 225, 241 ; 
war and, 237 
Solingen, 43, 137, 

Somme, river, 236 
Sonnblick, 268 
Sorland, 34 
Sound, The, 54 
Southampton, 242 
South Wales, 231 
Soya beans, 79 


Spa, J44, 164 

Spain, 349 - 365 , 366, 367, 380 , 381, 
384, 386 ; architecture, 3 1 4- 3 1, 6 ; 
climate, 309 , 310 ; coast, 374; 
copper, 379; eau de Cologne, 
167 n. ; historical, 322, 323, 376 ; 
iron ore, 139, 148, 232 'Mar- 
seilles, 221 ; olive-oil, 378; poli- 
tical, 317; sheep, 314; trade, 
250 ; wheat, 249 ; wine, 226, 24(.| 
Spaiato (Split), 260, 290, <?oo 
Spas, 130, 164, 210, 28^’ ./H 

Speyer, 175 
Spezia, 347 

Spice trade, 230, 264, 323, 347 
Spires, 175 

Spitsbergen (Svalbard), 28, 30 
Sponges, 321 
Spreewald, 108 
Stalingrad, 69, 73, 88, 384 
Starch, gg, no 
Stassfurt, J27, 1 31, 141 
Statistics : (i) Countries : areas, 377, 
3S0; Belgium, 150; Danubiaii 
lands, 301 ; Denmark, 52-53 ; 
France, 248-250 ; Germany, 135, 
138-140, 180; Flolland, 155; 
Italy, 348; Norway, 31-32; 
occupations, 3S1 ; Poland, 104 ; 
population, 377, 381 ; Portugal, 
367 ; Spain, 366-367 ; Sweden, 
44-45 ; Switzerland, 200-201 ; 
towns, 383-385 ; uses of land, 
380. (ii) Products: aluminium, 
249, 382 ; artificial silk, 379 ; 
barley, 378 ; bauxite, 382 : beet, 
378; coal, 135, 138; copper, 
379 ; fisheries, 31 ; flax, 379 ; 
gold, 382 ; hemp, 379 ; iron ore, 
139 ; iron and steel, 139 ; lignite, 
138; maize, 378; merchant 

ships, 382 ; nitrogen, 382 ; oats, 
378 ; olive-oil, 378 ; pctrolcuni, 
104; pig-iron, 139; platinum, 
3B2 ; potash, 133; potatoes, 

37^; rye, 377; »ilk, 379; 

whaling, 31 ; wheat, 249, 377 ; 
wine, 249, 378 tvood-puip, 37fy 
wool, 379 

i Stavanger, 28, 33 
I Steppe : Bulgaria, 296, 298 ; dimale, 
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65, r 13, 296, 31 1, 369, 370 ; cul- 
ture, 329, 344 ; France, 206 ; 
Hungary, 268, 274, 276 ; inva- 
sion route, 75, loi, 263, 353, 375 ; 
Rumania, 100, 289 ; Russia, 63, 
64, m-7% 79. ^3,87, 88, 89, 92, 
io 5 , M3, 3 ^ 1 , 37 ^ ; Spain, 352, 
35®^ 359 j 3 < 5 i 2 ; treeless, 62, 65 ; 
wheat, 58, 31 1 
Stettin, 22, 1 1 6, 148, 383 
Steyr motors, 270, 273 
Stockholm, 22, 43, 44, 374, 384 
Strasbourg (Sirassburg) : Milan, 
345 ; Orient Express, 265 ; popu- 
lation, 383 ; Rhine, 237, 172, 
23^9, 2/%/ ; Roman, 1 75 ; site, 
1 71, 240 

Struma, river, 293, 294 
Stud-farming, 68, 105 
Sturgeon — see under Fish 
Stuttgart, 177, 265, 383 
. Styria, 274 
Sudetes, 128, 129, 130 
Suez, route, 221, 231, 232, 262, 323 
Sugar : Antwerp, 148 ; Bordeaux, 
230, 231 ; Budapest, 276 ; Danish 
imports, 53 ; development in 
Germany, no; Dutch trade, 
155 ; Finnish imports, 57 ; 
French imports, 249 ; Hamburg, 
1 16; Marseilles, 222; Poland, 
99 ; South Russia, 72, 75, 77 ; 
Stockholm, 44 ; world produc- 
tion, 3 78 ; yield ifoin beet in 
Poland, 104 
Sugar-beet — see Beet 
Sugar-cane, 78, 352, 354, 360, 378 
Sulainian Mountains, 254 
Sulina, 291 
Sulphur, 221, 333 
Sundsvail, 42 
Sunliowers, 68, 70 
Surinam, 382 
Susak, 299 

Svalbard (Spiisbergen), 28, 30 
Sverdlo\’sk, po, 384 
Swabia, Upper, 174 
Swabian Juras (Alps), 133, 165, 173, 

Sweden, S 6 - 48 , 3 St^ 384, 386 ; 
Baltic Shield, 20 ; coast, 374 ; 


■ Finland, 36 ; forest, 84; iiis- 
torical, 20, ioi, 376 ; iron, 33, 
139, 148; lakes, 372 ; timber, 
232 ; trade, 32, 53, 104 
Sweets, 134, 140, 167 
Swinerniinde, 22 

Switzerland, 181 ™ 204 , 380 , 381 , 
385, 386; Alps, 251, 254, 270, 
272' ; alumiiiium, 249,' 382; 
Austria, 272, 273 ; Basel, 170; 
Central Europe, 252 ; Dinaric 
Alps, 295 ; embroideiy, 218 ; 
Genoa, 347; historical, 376 ; 
lakes, 372.; Rhine,: 152, 172.,; 
snow-line, 342 ; trade, 250 
Sydney, 385 
Szeged, 263, 279, 384 

Taganrog, 75 

Tagus, river, 35(:>, 336, 359, 365 
Tallinn (Revai), 22, 57, 58, 383 
Tarn, river, 212, 228, 248 
Tarnowitz, J2y 
Tartars — see under Peoples 
I'atra motors, 286 
Tatra. Mountains, 284^ 283 
Taunus, 151, 133. 163, 164 
Taurus mountains, 234 
Tea, 313, 323 

Textiles and textile materials, 125 - 
126 ; Belgium, 146 ; Bohemia, 
267 ; Cologne, 167 ; Copen- 
hagen, 54 ; Danish imports, 53 ; 
Dutch exports, 155 ; Dutch 
imports, 155; France, 146, 207 , 
^39) ; Hollaiid, 

146 ; Ivanovo, yj ; Moors, 354 ; 
Norwegian imports, 31 ; Oslo, 
35 ; Rliine Rift, 169 ; Ruhr, 
/J7, 140; Saxony, 127 , 133; 
Silesia, 127, 1 29 ; South Ger- 
many, 177; Spain, 363, 365 ; 
Swedish imports. 44 ; Swiss 
exports, 200 ; Switzerland, 183 , 
201 , 204 ; Vikings, 39, 76. See also 
Colton, Linen, Silk, ^Vooiieris 
Theiss, river, 251, 274, 279 
'Thiers, ,212 
Thrace, 326 
Thun, Lake, 18 1 
Thuringian Forest, 123, 173 


412; 
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'Fiber, river, 338 
Ticino, river, 182, 184, 34.0 
Tides and tidal currents, 114, 159, 
•263.320,372,374,, 

Tiflis, 6 fS, 79, 384 
Tilburg, 1 61, 

Timber: Austria, 273,; Bulgaria, 
298 ; cottage craft, 14:5, 177 ; 
Czechoslovakia, 283 ; Finland, 

: „ 56, ,58 ; ■ France, ' 217, 238, 250 ; 

■ ital>4 ; Norway, 27, 28, 31, 
35 ; Poland, 104 ; Rhine trade, 

: 172 ; Riga, 58 ; Russia, 85, 86 ; 
Silesia, 130 ; steppes, 65 ; Swe- 
den, 40, 44, 45, 232; .Switzer-' 
land, 199, 200 
Tirana, 331 

Tobacco : Dutch imports, 1 55 ; 
German imports, 115; Rhine 
trade, 1 72 

Tobacco-growing : Bulgaria, 298 ; 
Czechoslovakia, 263, 285 ; 

France, 207, 230 ; Germany, 
163, 169 ; Greece, 327, 331; 
Hungary, 275 ; monsoon lands, 
313; Poland, 200 ; Rumania, 
289 ; Silesia, 1 28 ; Spain, 360 ; 
Yugoslavia, 297, 298 
Tobacco-manufacture : Amster- 

dam, 16 1 ; Antwerp, 148 ; Buda- 
pest, 276 ; Dresden, 134; Ham- 
burg, 116; Rotterdam, i6r ; 
Russia, 72, 23 
Tokay, sSg, 279 
Tok)'0, 385 
Toledo, 359 

Tomatoes, 214, lyj, 335, 337 ^ 

Tomsk, 89 

I'oronto, 385 

Tortoise-shell, 337 

Touh 233^ 246 

I’oulon, 220, 226, 347, 3B3 

Toulouse, 216, 221, 229, 230, 232, 


Tournai, 146 
Tours, 229, 245 
Town-sites, B 2-83 
Toys, 132, 177, 178, 218, 282, 283 
Tractors, 67, 70, 77, 82, 86, 88 
Trade — see Statistics and under sepa- 
rate countries 
Trade winds, 308 
Trans-Caspian railway, 88 
Trans-Siberian railway, 88, 263 
Transcaucasia, 77, 79 
Transylvania, 260, 287 , 288 
Transylvanian Alps, 258, 274, .286, 
287,291 

Trentino, 253, 261, 342 
Treves, 175 

Trieste, 263 ; political, 261,293. 340, 
347 ; population 384 ; routes to, 
272, 274, 299, 348 
Tromso, 28, 33 
Trondheim, 34, 35, 36 
Troppau, 130 
Troyes, 241 

Tsaritsin-— if?/? Stalingrad 
Tuapse, 79 
Tula, 73 , 81 . 82 
Tundra, 46, 63, 86, 369, 371 
Tungsten, 124 
Tunis, 139 

Turin, 184, 220, 345, 346, 348, 38.1 
Turkestan, 83 

Turkey, 332 ; historical, 376 : 
political, 252, 253, 326; popula- 
tion of Istanbul, 385 ; site, 294. 
vSee also Istanbul and under People,'- 
(Turks) 

Turnips, 27, 39 
Tuscany, .525, 335, 338 
Tver (Kalinin), 23 > 87 
Tyre, 263 

Tyrol, 268, 272, 295 

Tyrolean Alps, 272 

Tyrrhenian Sea, 189, 318, 323, 334 


Ufa, go 

Ukraine, 76, 289 
Uim, 265, 263 ^ 

Umbrail Pass, igs 
United Kingdom : aluminii 
382 ; architecture, 316 
380 ; artificial silk, 379 ; 


Touraine, 245 
Tourcoing, 146, 238, 233 
Tourists : Austria, 273 ; Crimea, 
Bo; France, 209, 213, 217; 
hah. 337, 338, 34v;, 347 ; Nor- 
way, 30, 48 ; Rhine, 164 ; Silesia, 
130; Switzerland, 183, 203, 204 
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trade, 150; Chaimel Islands, 
214; climate, 37 ; coal, 51, 64, 
120, 135, 138, 232, 243 ; Danish 
trade, 52, 53 ; farming, 68 ; 
fisheries, 31 ; forests, 38 ; French 
trade, 226, 250 ; German trade, 
133 ; Great War and, 149, 253, 
333 ; immigrants from Brittany, 
214; industrialization, 158, 202, 
244, 324 ; iron ore, iron, and 
steel, 139; merchant fleet, 382; 
Norwegian trade, 32 ; occupa- 
tions, 3S1 ; Phoenicians, 321 ; 
planned economy, 92 ; Polish 
trade, 104 ; population, 51, 

385 ; Russian trade, 70 ; Swedish 
trade, 44, 45 ; Swiss trade, 201 ; 
trade crisis. 52, 280 ; uses of 
land , 380 

United States : aluminium, 249 ; 
artificial silk, 379 ; bauxite, 382 ; 
chemicals, 226 coal, 135 ; cop- 
379? cotton, 64, 146; 

Czechoslovakia, 280 ; farmers, 
276 ; fisheries, 31 ; Great War 
and, 253 ; iron, iron ore, and 
steel, 1 39 ; merchant fleet, 382 ; 
petroleum, 79, 104, 289 ; planned 
economy, 64, 92 ; towns, 385 ; 
trade, 44, 45, 53, 104, 250; 
wheat, 70 
Upsala, 22 f 38 

Ural Mountains, 61, 63, 74, 89-90 
Uskub, 302 

U.S.S.R. : atheism, 96 ; barley, 
378; beet, 378; ‘coal, 135; 
communications, 74, 83 ; films, 
79 ; 379 : gold, 288, 382 ; 

hemp, 379 ; iron, iron ore, and 
steel, 1 39 ; hlagnitogorsk, 89 ; 
Moscow, 81, 85 ; oats, 378 ; 
petroleum, 104 ; platinum, 382 ; 
population, 65, 69 ; potatoes, 
378; rye, 377; territory, 61, 
86, 94 ; towns, 384 ; trade, 53, 
70 ; wheat, 70, 377 
Utrecht, 144, i6i, 162, 384 

Vaal, river, 160 
Val dl^osta, 

Val Teiiina, j8i 


Valencia, 354, 360. 361 - 862 , 384 
Valenciennes, 146, 147, 23B, 23Q 
Valladolid, 359 
Valona, 293 
Vaner, Lake, 36 

Vardar, river ; course, 294 ; roiitrs 
via, 265, 299, 300, 327 : Salonikn. 
^ 93 ? 327 i Serbia, 260, 292 
Varna, 263, 299, 374 
Vatter, Lake, 36 
Vegas, ^61 

Vegetables: Brittany, 214; Dutch 
exports, 1 58, 1 60 ; French ex- 
ports, 250 ; Italian exports, 348 ; 
Mediterranean, 31 1, 313: Mos- 
cow, 83 ; Nantes, 237 ; Rhine 
Rift, 169 ; Ruhr, 140, 163 ; 

vegetable butter, 313 ; Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria, 297 
Vegetation : altitude and, 194 - 
195 ; climate and, 369 “ 3 */ 0 ; cool 
lands, 307 ; Danube basin, 268 ; 
Mediterranean, 206, 

370 ; Russia, 63, 86 ; Spanish 
plateau, 361 ; Sweden, 30-37 
Veluve, 160 
Velvet, 140, 224, 238 
Vendee, 213, 215, 229, 230 
Venezuela, 104 

Venice, 263 ; Basel, 345 : Bruges, 
146 ; historical, 322 - 323 , 347 , 
376 ; manufactures, 347 ; Medi- 
terranean trade, 263 ; population, 
384 ; routes to, 264, 265, 274, 
348; vSpreew^aid, 108; Stock- 
holm, 44 

Ventspils (Windau), 58 
Verdun, 143, 246 
Verona, 184, 263, 274, 346, 348 
Voronezh, y3 

Versailles, Treaty of, 179, 284 
Vesuvius, 334, 338, 373 
Vevey, 183 
Vichy, 210, 212 

Vienna, 270 ; climate, 268 ; Dan- 
ube, 257, 259 , 263 ; political, 261 , 
270 , 272, 273 : population, 383 : 
products, 167, 266, 270 ; Roman, 
175; routes through,, 171, 264, 

^274. 299 

Vikings — see under Peoples 
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Vilna, 56, 93, 384 I 

\’int\s and vineyards, 224 r-- 226 , 380 ; 
Central Europe, 263 ; Crimea, 
62, Bo ; curranl-\'ine, 328 ; 
Czechoslovakia, 285 ; Dalmatia, 1 
■ . 297 ; France,.. 1 67, 207 , 2 1 7, 223, 
230, 238, 241, 245 ; Germany, 
166, 167, i6g, I/O, 173, 175, 238 ; 
Greece, 327, ^ 2 ( 5 : Ital>% 335, 
343 i Mediterranean climate, 
313; A'loselle, 167, 238; Rhine 
gorge, 166, 167 ; Rhine Rift, 
169", 238 ; Spain, 358, 359, 360 ; 
Switzerland, 193, 198, 200; ter- 
races, 166, 223, 225, 238, 362 ; 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, 297, 
See also AVine 

Violins, 132, 178 ’ 

\ustula, river, 94, 98, loi, 103, 116, 
129, 256 

Vltava, river, 280 ■ 

Voisin motors, 247 
Vol canoes, \T)lcanic areas, and rocks : 
Ardennes, 144; Auvergne^, 373; 
crater lakes, 174, 372 ; France, 
206, 209, 21*2, 213 ; hot springs, 
164 : Italy, 334 ; lava, 209, 370 ; 
Lower Rhine Highlands, 163, 
164; Mediterranean, 318, 321, 
323; puys, 212: Santorin, 374 ; 
soil, 370, 371 ; South Germany, 

1 74 ; Vesiu'ius, 334 ; volcanoes, 
212. 213, 318, 321, 373; 

Vosges and Black Forest, i8g ; 
Wescrberg-laiid, 133, 163 
\'oiga, rh'cr, 70, 86 - 89 , 333 
\k:)]kov, river, 74 
Voronezh, 69, /3 

Vosges: Dock structure 123 189, 
206, 215, 232, 254, 272 ; cottons, 
240: horst, 151, 163, 373; old 
rocks, 133, 165, 173 ; Paris Basin, 
215, 219, 233, 246; pine forests, 
238; Rift,' 168, 189; Savenie 
Gate, 1 71 

VVallaghia, 286, 287, 289 
Walloons — "see under Peoples 
Warsaw, 38, 62, 73, 97 j 99 > 10 ^^* 

101, 103, III, 127, 384 
Washington, 385 


Watches — -see Clocks and watches 
Waterfalls, 24, 25, 28, 34, 40, 240 

Weald,43, 173, 187,373 ‘ 

Weimar, 127, 132 

Wener (Vaner), Lake, 36 

Weser, river, 115, 116, 1^7, 163, 

11% 174 

Weserberg-land, 133, 163, 172, 175, 

177 • 

West Ham, 385 
West Wind Drift, 24 
Westerwald, 151, 133, 163, 163 
Westphalia, 135 “l 40 . See also Ruhr 
Wetter (Vatter), Lake, 36 
Whaling, 28, 31 

Wheat : Canada, 52 ; Centi'al 
Europe, 263, 301 ; climate, 31 1 ; 
Czechoslovakia, 283, 2B5 ; Dan- 
ube trade, 266 ; Danubian 
countries, 301 ; Denmark, 51, 

53 ; European production, 249 ; 
iYance, 207, 210, 224, 230, 24B ; 
Germany, 109, 128, 169, /70, 173 ; 
Greece, 327 ; Hungary, 278, 
279; Italy, 335, 343 ; Manitoba, 
71; Mediterranean, 310, 313; 
new lands’ production, 70 ; North 
America, 275 ; Norway, 26, 31 ; 
Poland, 98, 100, 104 ; Rumania, 
267, laBg ; Russia, 58, 66, 68, 70, 
71, 79, 88, go; Saskatchewan, 
71; Spain, 358, 359, 367; 
Switzerland, 200 ; world produc- 
tion, 377 ; Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia, 297, 298 
White Russia, 83-~84, 94 
White Sea, 20, 62, 75, 86 
Wieliczka, 100, 130 
Wiesbaden, 164, 167 
Wilno — see Vilna 
Windau (Ventspils), 22, 58 
Wine, S 95 - 296 ; Albania, 33*; 
Algeria, 226; Alicante, 362; 
Asti, 343 ; Bordeaux, 231 ; Bin> 
gundy, 2x8, 223, 225; cham- 
pagne, 225, 241 ; claret, 225, 230 ; 
Czechoslovakia, 285; European 
production, 249 ; French 
ports, 226, 250; French im- 
ports, 226, 335 ; French produc- 
tion, 225, 37 ^; Graves, 230 ; 
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Hock, 225 ; Italy, 226, 335, 340, 
343; 37^^ ? Maritza valley, 298 ; 
Marsala, 340 : Mediterranean, 
313 ; Mediterranean trade, 264 ; 
Languedoc, 230 : Medoc, 230 ; 
Moselle, 225 f port, 365 ; Por- 
tugal, 366, 367 ; Saurnur, 230, 
232 ; sherry, 359 ; Spanish^ ex- 
ports, 367 ; Tokay, 279 ; Vikings, 
59 ; world production, 378 
Winter sports, 168, 272, 283 
Winterthur, 204 
Wireless sets, 82, 119 
Wood-pulp, 31, 35, 44, 45, 53, oG, 
379 

Wool : Argentina, 146 ; Bulgaria, 
298 ; climate, 314 : Czecho- 
slovakia, 283 ; development of 
industry, 125-1S6 ; Dunkirk, 
238 ; Flanders, 145 ; French 
imports, 250 ; Italy, 343, 348 ; 
Lower Rhine Highlands, 164 ; 
Marseilles, 221 ; Norwich, 241 ; 
peasant craft, 97, ; Poland, 

99, 100 : Russia, 88 ; Saxony, 
13 1 ; Spain, 353 ; Switzerland, 
172? 199? 202, 203; world pro- 
duction, 379 

Woollens : Ilarceiona, 362 ; Bel- 
gium, 145, 146 ; Budapest, 276 ; 
Czechoslovakia, 281,286 ; France, 
146, 232, 238, 240, 241, 244, 245 ; 
Germany, no, 128, 1 29, 1 30, 1 3 1 , 
/yy, 140, 169 ; Holland, 146, 
161 ; Italy, 346, 348; Sweden, 
44; Switzerland, 201, 203; 

Vienna, 270, 273 ; Viking trade, 
264 ; Warsaw, 99 
Worms, 175 


Wuppertal, 3S3 
Wurteinburg, 1 77 
Xanthi, 331 
Yassy, 291, 384 
Y'onne, river, 246 
YTres, 146 
Yssel, Lake, 157 

Yugoslavia, 291 - 302 * 381 ^ 385,, ■ 7 

386 ; Central Europe and, 252 ; 
climate, 310; people, 261, 279; 
political, 253, 260, 26G, 273, 2^1, 
300, 327, 332, 347 ; ^vheat, 249 

ZAgreb (Agrani), 29S, 299 

Zagros Mountains, 254 

Zante, 330 

Zara, 263 , 299 

Zaragoza, 216, 359, 384 

Zealand, 54 i 

Zeebrugge 142 , 149, 239 

Zeeland, 160 i 

Zeiss works, 132 

Zeppelins, 177 , 

Zermatt, /c%, 190 ' 

Zinc: Belgium, 148, 150; Holland, ! 
155; Malmedy,* 178; Ruhr, : 
13 /; Silesia, [oo, /nj, 128; I 
Urals, 90 ! 

Zlin, 

Zug, Lake, 18 r 

Zuider Zee, 155, 156, 157. 158, iGo, 
161, 162 i 

Zurich, town, 167. 183 , 184, 204, | 

^ 

Ziirich, Lake, 181 ^ 

Zutphen, j 62 '■ 

Zwickau, 131 
Zwolle, 162 
Zwyn, 146 



